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THE IMMUTABILITY OF GOD. 
ae 


Ho.iyeEss principally consists in those affections to- 
wards God, which accord with right views of his char- 
acter. A knowledge of God is the foundation of true 
religion. ‘To understand the principles either of natural 
or of revealed religion, it is necessary to learn the divine 
attributes. One of these attributes is immutability. God 
is immutable in his nature. He is immutable, as having 
from eternity to eternity the same designs and counsels. 
He is immutable, as having at one time the same feelings 
or affections towards any being or event, which he would 
have had at any other time, towards that being or event, 
existing in all respects the same. As thus explained an 
defined, the attribute of immutability belongs to God. 
To show that this attribute belongs to him, and that it is 
essential to the perfection of his glory, is the design of 
the following pages. 

No necessity nor occasion for any change in God’s 
counsels can arise from his works. All created things 
are perfectly under his control. He can continue their 
existence, or annihilate them; he can preserve them in 
their present state, or change them, according ‘to his 
pleasure. As they are thus dependent on him, it is 
absurd to suppose that he is liable to be controlled by 
them. “ | : 
Nothing unexpected to him can take place. All things 
were known unto him from the beginning. He perfectly 
knew from eternity, all his own operations, and the acts 
of every creature. All events are comprised in the system 
of government which he originally planned. No event 
therefore, can take place to disappoint him, and thus 
occasion a change in his designs, nor can any event be 
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viewed differently by him when it occurs, from what it 
was at any eatlier period, and on this account induce him 
to change his purposes. 

Especially can no event which takes place, occasion any 
change in God’s counsels, because his plan of government 
is perfect. Of all possible plans he knew which was best. 
This his goodness induced him to choose, and his power 
enables him to accomplish. It necessarily follows, from 
his wisdom, goodness, and power, that his system of 
creation and government is perfect. As it is written, 
‘‘ nothing can .be added to it, neither can any thing be 
taken from it.” A change init would render it unworthy 
of divine wisdom. How then can any event be the least 
inducement to God to alter his original plan? How is it 
possible that in regard to his plan of government he 
should change, since to accomplish this very plan, accords 
with the dictates of his wisdom, and the pleasure of his 
heart, and since to accomplish it he is perfectly able ? 

Divine perfection necessarily implies immutability. 
God is perfect in both natural and moral excellence. 
Absolute perfection is ever to be ascribed to him. But 
if he is absolutely perfect, he is not liable to any variable- 
ness or shadow of turning. If any change were to take 
place in his nature, it would imply either that he had _ be- 
come more, or that he had become less excellent. But 
if it is possible that he should become more excellent, he 
is not absolutely perfect. Or if he were capable of be- 
coming less excellent than he now is, it would imply im- 
perfection ; for a being whose nature is such that he is 
not liable to change for the worse, is more excellent than 
one who is liabie thus to change. Being perfect in nat- 
ural and moral excellence, he is not liable to change. 

If we consider the infinite blessedness of God, as per- 
taining to his perfection, it is easy to see that it implies 
immutability. He is infinitely blessed in the complacency 
which he has in himself. He contemplates with supreme 
satisfaction his own character. But if he is infinitely 
blessed in contemplating his own character, his character 
must be unchangeable. If it were not unchangeable, it 
would not be perfect ; and if it were not perfect, he could 
not be infinitely blessed in contemplating it. Though he 
is now perfectly holy, and there being a certainty of his 
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e THE IMMUTABILITY OF GOD. 3. 
‘remaining as he now is forever, he would have supreme. 
delight in himself; * yet if he were liable to become less 
holy; that is, if he were liable to change, it would pre- 
vent his having infinite complacency in himself. The 


~ possibility of a change in his character, would involve 


imperfection, it would limit his delight in himself, and - 
prevent him from being infinite in blessedness. Conse- 
quently the infinite blessedness of God implies that he is 
immutable. 

In the holy Scriptures, God plainly teaches that immu- 
tability is one of his attributes. “ God is not a man that 
he should lie; neither the son of man that he should re- 
pent: hath he said, and shall he not do it? or hath he 


' spoken, and shall he not make it good?” Here it is as- 


serted that his word is unalterable, and that he never 
fails to accomplish his predictions, or to fulfil his promises. 
** Of old hast thou laid the foundation of the earth; and 
the heavens are the work of thy hands. They shall per- 
ish, but thou shalt endure; yea, all of them shall wax old 
like a garment ; as a vesture shalt thou change them, and 
they shall be changed. But thou art the same.” In this 
passage we are taught that though the mighty works of 
God are destined to be changed, yet nothing like change 
will ever take place in him. Jehovah says, ‘I am God, 
and there is none else; I am God, and there is none like | 
unto me; declaring the end from the beginning, and from 
ancient times the things that are not yet done, saying, 
My counsel shall stand, and I will do all my pleasure.” 
Here God asserts the unchangeableness of his designs 
and counsels, and the absolute certainty of the accom- 
plishment of all his pleasure. He is called the Father of 
lights, ‘* with whom is no variableness, neither shadow of 
turning.” He says, “I am God, I change not.” 

In contemplating the divine immutability, many reflec- 
tions, honorable to God, and profitable to men, are sug- 
gested ; some of which are the following: 

1. This attribute adds lustre and dignity to all the 
other attributes of God. It renders his wisdom glorious. 
If we contemplate him as being infinitely wise, we may 
be confident that in all his counsels and designs, there is 
a perfect adaptation to the great end which he has in 
view, that every part of his plan is the best possible, and 
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that the execution of it will result in securing the utmost 
good purposed by his benevolent mind. Contemplating 
at the same time, his infinite wisdom as being unchange- 
able, we have the fullest assurance, that no other system 
of events will ever take place, than that which infinite 
- wisdom approves. The immutability of divine wisdom, 
renders it worthy of unlimited confidence. It is a foun- 
dation of assurance that no error or mistake can ever 
enter the supreme government of the universe, and that 
it will proceed in perfect order and harmony to eternity. 

Immutability renders the holiness of God glorious. 
While he is to be adored and loved, as being now in- 
finitely holy, the consideration that he will never change, 
tends to inspire the minds of. all who delight in heliness, 
with supreme complacency and joy in God. His holiness 
comprises truth, justice, goodness, mercy; and faithful- 
ness. These perfections constitute the moral character 
of God. They are to be contemplated with delightful 
adoration. But the same glorious perfections are to exist 
forever. Their amiableness and glory are everlasting, for 
they are immutable. Jehovah will forever be the same 
infinitely true, just, good, merciful, and faithful God. 
What glory the unchangeableness of the divine Being 
gives to all his perfections ! 

2. The variety and changes in the dispensations of God, 
are reconcilable with the immutability of his character. 
Creation itself, considered in relation to space, is a 
change from nonentity, or the non-existence of all de- 
pendent things, to that of their existence. Since creation 
began, how many changes have occurred in the natural 
world. Various also are the dispensations of Providence 
in the moral universe. God’s dealings with the angels 
who kept not their first estate, were exceedingly different 
after their rebellion, from what they were before. The 
divine dispensations towards Adam, changed when he 
became a transgressor. ‘Towards sinners when they re- 
pent and believe in Christ, God feels and acts differently 
from what he does before they repent. His. feelings and 
conduct towards Christians also vary according as they 
are faithful, or unfaithful, and great changes are yet to 
occur in regard bot’ to the living and the dead. | But all 
these variations and changes are easily reconcilable with 
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the divine immutability. If we consider that ** known 
unto God are all his works, from the beginning,” and that 
he “‘ worketh all things after the counsel of his own will,” 
it is easy to perceive, that the changes which have been 
mentioned, are perfectly consistent withthe truth, that 
God in his character or designs does not change. We 
need only reflect, that all the events in the universe 
constitute one system, and that God always designed to 
begin, carry forward, and perfect this system. It was 
according to his unchangeable plan, that creation should 
take place, and that all the variety of changes in creation, 
which have been, or shall be witnessed, should occur. 
It is in perfect harmony with the same unchangeable 
plan, that God should deal differently with the angels who 
fell, and with man, after their fall, from what he did be- 
fore. And his unchangeable purposes require, that he 
should deal with sinners when they repent, and with 
Christians when they are humble and devoted, differently 
from what he does while they sustain the opposite char- 
acter. Thus we might notice all the events which take 
place in the dispensations of Providence, and all which 
are in future to occur, as being in perfect agreement with 
the immutable counsels or plans of God. Instead, there- 
fore, of having reason to infer, that Ged changes in his 
character or designs, from the fact that changes take 
place under his government, or in his dealings with his 
creatures, we should, could we. comprehend the divine 
counsels, plainly see, that if events did not take place, 
exactly as they do, God would be a changeable being. 

3. It may easily be seen, that the doctrine of the divine 
immutability harmonizes with other important doctrines 
of revelation. All truths are consistent with one another. 
The doctrines which God has revealed must be harmoni- 
ous, because they are true. And although we ought to 
believe that all the doctrines contained in the Scriptures 
are consistent with one another, even in those cases in 
which we are unable to perceive their consistency; yet, 
if we love divine truth, it will afford us peculiar satisfac- 
tion, if we can not only contemplate the truth of divine’ 
doctrines separately, but see how they harmonize with 
one another. 

Let the doctrine of the divine immutability be contem- 
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plated in connection with the doctrine, that the divine 
counsels are eternal and universal, and it may easily be 
seen that these doctrines are perfectly harmonious. An 
architect, who has a thorough knowledge of his art, forms 
a plan of the edifice which he designs to build. He de- 
termines beforehand its dimensions and form, and the 
size and shape of all the constituent parts. Having 
formed such a plan, he has no occasion to make any 
alterations in it. The necessity of changing is avoided 
in consequence of his having originally determined in the 
best manner, every thing pertaining to his work. “ But 
he that built all things is God ;” and “known unto God 
are all his works from the beginning of the world.” He 
‘‘ worketh all things after the counsel of his own will.” 
From eternity he formed his great plan, comprehending 
all things in the kingdoms of nature, providence, and 
grace. If God were not immutable, there could be no 
satisfaction in contemplating his counsels as being eternal 
and universal. If he were changeable, his works would 
hot be in conformity to his counsels. Or if his counsels 
were not eternal and universal, they would not be con- 
sistent with his immutability. But since he is immutable 
in his nature, and his counsels are eternal, and compre- 
hend all things, there is a perfect harmony between his 
immutability and his counsels. While it is true that he 
will not change, it is also true that there is no occasion 
for him to change, in regard to his plan of government. 
It is no less evident that God’s immutability harmonizes 
with the doctrine of his universal providence. As the 
architect who has formed a perfect plan, and does not 
change it, is consistent in being immutable; so in going 
on to build in conformity to his plan, he is consistent 
throughout. It would be as inconsistent in him not to 
conform to his plan, as it would have been originally not 
to form a plan to which he designed to conform. God’s 
works of providence are the fulfilling of his counsels. As 
his counsels comprehend all things necessary to render 
his works perfect, and as his immutability renders it cer- 
tain that he will not alter his counsels; so it perfectly 
accords with his immutability, to cause every event, and to 
govern all things, in the universe, according to his eternal 
plan. While we are taught as well by reason as revela- 
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tion, to acknowledge God’s hand and counsel in all 
events, in the greatest and in the most minute, in the 
revolutions of empires and in the falling of a sparrow to 
the ground, in the motions of the heavenly bodies and in 
the growth of the flower of the field, we can easily see 
that all events take place according to his pleasure, and 
that they perfectly harmonize with the immutability of his 
counsels. Ifthe providence of God did not extend to all 
events, his designs would be liable to be frustrated; occa- 
sions might occur for him to form new designs, or to change 
those which he originally formed ; and the condition of 
created things would not harmonize with the immutability 
of the Creator. But as he ‘“ worketh all things after the 
counsel of his own will,” he may be of ‘ one mind,” 
‘*the same yesterday, to-day, and forever,”’ notwithstand- 
ing the changes and the varying succession of events to 
which his creatures are subject. 

The immutability of God harmonizes with his truth 
and faithfulness. We may repose confidence in the de- 
clarations of God; and ought ever to feel that whatever 
other being may deceive us, or fail to fulfil his promises, | 
God will not. Those declarations which have the sanc- 
tion of his authority, are to be regarded as eternal truths 5 
because with him there is “no variableness, neither 
shadow of turning.” In proportion as we have confi- 
dence in the immutability of his justice and goodness, we 
cannot but rely on his truth and faithfulness. As a just 
and good being, he cannot be disposed to injure his crea- 
tures; but what greater injury could he do them, than 
to fail of fulfilling his predictions, promises, or any of his 
declarations? But as he is immutably just and good, he 
will not suffer his faithfulness to fail; he will not break 
his covenant, nor alter the thing that is gone out of his 
lips. 
ay The immutability of God, is a source of joy to the 
righteous. 

They love his character. With supreme complacency 
they contemplate his glorious perfections. This has 
* been the uniform characteristic of the saints. If we con- 
template the holy inhabitants of heaven, their perfect 
blessedness and uninterrupted joy, we see that the source 
of their happiness is that Being who sits on the throne. 
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To him all their praises are offered; on him their affec- 


tions centre; in him they rejoice with joy unspeakable 
and full of glory. Or if we attend to the language of the 
saints on earth, we hear them speaking his praise, ac- 
knowledging him as supremely worthy, as the object of 
their adoration and love, as their righteous sovereign; 
we hear them rejoicing that he reigns, and ascribing 
glory to his name. To all such intelligent creatures, 
what a source of joy it is, that God is immutable ; that his 
character will be forever as holy, as amiable, and glorious 
as it'now is. If they look forward to remote periods of 
duration, yea, through eternity, they may contemplate 
him as still the same holy, infinitely perfect Being, with- 
out variableness or shadow of turning. What considera- 
tion can, so much as this, make eternity appear to them 
delightful, or immortality desirable and glorious. 

The divine immutability is to the righteous a source of 
joy, because it renders it certain that all things will re- 
sult in the glory of God. This they are assured is his 
design, and that he has formed a plan of government, per- 
fectly adapted to this end. But what foundation of. cer- 
tainty have they, that the divine plan will be perfected? 
what is there to prevent the apprehension, that some un- 
foreseen event will frustrate his original design, and inter- 
fere with the intended result? The immutability of God. 
This attribute, while it renders all the other attributes of 
God infinitely glorious, is the highest surety that none of 
his designs will fail. This renders it certain, that the 
affairs of the divine government will go on in perfect har- 
mony, and that all events will ultimately concur in the 
promotion of the manifested glory of God. 

In relation to the kingdom of Christ on earth, this di- 
vine attribute is to be contemplated by Christians with 
joy. The events which are connected with the advance- 
ment of the Redeemer’s kingdom, are exceedingly nu- 
merous and diversified. In a greater or less degree, all 
the events in this world affect the interests of this kingdom. 
Sometimes the low state of the church itself, the errors 
which prevail in it, and the formidableness of the opposi- 
tion made against it by the wicked, appear to threaten its 
destruction. Repeatedly have the friends of Zion had 
occasion to lament, as did the Jews in their captivity, 
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when “by the rivers of Babylon they sat down ; yea, wept 
when they remembered Zion, and hanged their harps 
upon the willows in the midst thereof.” In such seasons 
of discouragement and gloom, what can raise the sinking 
hopes of the friends of Zion, except the consideration 
that her God changes not? ‘This is calculated to dispel 
the gloom which sometimes hangs over their cause, and 
to inspire them with hope and assurance. For as certain 
as his immutability, the name of Zion, which is graven 
upon the palms of his hands, and set as a signet upon his 
arm, will never be forgotten by him, but her interests 
will always be the object of his tender care. They have 
reason to be assured, that no weapon formed against her 
will prosper, and that even the gates of hell shall not pre- 
vail in attempting her ruin. In this divine attribute, they 
have a foundation of confidence, that all events which can 
affect the Redeemer’s kingdom, even thosé which appear 
most adverse to its interests, shall be overruled ‘to its 
prosperity and ultimate glory. . 

With respect to their own personal welfare, the righteous 
have reason to rejoice in the immutability of God. Were 
they left to hope for salvation on the ground of their own 
stability only, well might they despair of escaping the 
guilt and consequences of apostacy. They know, that 
often, their strongest resolutions fail, and that from the 
summit of their faith and hope, they are liable suddenly 
to fall into guilt and darkness. But when they contem- 
plate the promises and grace of the unchangeable God, 
they see a sure foundation. For in regard to the salva- 
tion of those who believe, ‘‘ God willing more abundantly 
to show unto the heirs of promise, the immutability of his 
counsel, confirmed it by an oath, that by two immutable 
things, in which it was impossible for God to lie, we 
might have a strong consolation, who have fled for refuge 
to lay hold upon the hope set before us.” This is the 
foundation of the believer’s assurance—the immutability 
of God in connection with his promises. 

5. The same divine attribute presents warning to the 
wicked. 

As a holy God, he is infinitely opposed to sin, and to 
impenitent and unbelieving sinners. This he abundantly 
declares in his word. He speaks of sin as the abomina- 
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ble thing which his soul hateth. He declares his utter 
displeasure against all workers of iniquity. This is the 
divine character in relation to the impenitent. But this 
is not only now his character, but it will forever be. His 
abhorrence of sin, and his hatred of the impenitent, will 
continue the same forever. Consider also the threaten- 
ings which he has denounced against the wicked in his 
word. Could they believe that he is liable to change, 
they might have some reason to hope that he would so 
dishonor himself, as not to execute his righteous threat- 
enings; they might indulge the expectation, that though 
~ he has declared that he will punish them forever, yet he 
may be induced to violate his own word. But they are 
warned by the immutability of his character, not to in- 
dulge such vain and delusive hopes. Has the unchange- 
able God spoken, and shall he not do it? has he said, 
and will he not make it good? This attribute, considered 
in connection with the declarations of his word against 
the wicked, who refuse to repent, presents a certain, fear- 
ful looking for of judgment, as a warning to all, who 
possess this character, to improve the day of grace, and 
make their peace with God. Their wicked hearts and 
sinful characters, which he now regards with such abhor- 
rence as to declare, that if they repent not, and do not 
believe on the Lord Jesus, he will punish them with ever- 
lasting despair and misery, will to eternity be no less 
odious in his sight, and it is impossible that he should 
alter his determinations respecting their doom. “ There- 
fore,” says the apostle, ‘‘ knowing the terror of the Lord, 
we persuade men.” Surely the threatened indignation 
of the unchanging God, may well be urged as a motive to 
sinners to obey the blessed gospel, and by confessing and . 
forsaking their sins, and fleeing for refuge to Christ, to 
secure their eternal peace. If they will but do this, the 
scene becomes changed—not because God will change, 
but because it is his immutable pleasure to forgive the sin- 
ner who repents and believes. If sinners will change the 
course of their conduct as much as repentance would im- 
ply, they would stand in a new and happy relation to God 
and eternity. Then might they contemplate the immnta- 
bility of God, not with terror and dismay, but with hope 
and joy. The same attribute which now renders the 
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' threatenings awful to them, would then render the 


promises a source of their highest encouragement and 
assurance of eternal happiness. The contrast which will 
exist between the states of the righteous and the wicked. 
in eternity, will be the natural result of the different char-— 
acters which they here form, and the state of their hearts. 
in relation to the immutable God. __ 

6. The immutability of God affords encouragement to 


_ sinners to obey the gospel. A different and even an op- 


posite conclusion, it is true, has sometimes been drawn 
from this attribute. It has been said, “that if God does 
not change, but has formed his plan of operations, and does 
‘all things according to his eternal counsels, there is no 
encouragement to repent and believe, or to pray, or to do 
any thing to secure our salvation, since, if it is his pleasure 
to save any, he will fulfil his pleasure, whether they strive 
for salvation or not, and if it is not his pleasure to save 
them, since he does not change, all that they can do will 
be unavailing.” But let it be considered, in the first 
place, what encouragement there would be to obey the 
gospel, if God were changeable? Shall we rely on the 
principles of his government, and imagine, that if we 
repent and believe, our salvation is certain? But if God 
-is changeable, the principles of his government are liable 
to be changed; and therefore the ground of our hope to 
fail. We could not rely even on his promises. If God 
is a changeable being, he may change in one respect, as 
well as in another—he is as liable to change in regard to 
his promises, as in any other respect. The supposition 
that God is changeable, would, if true, destroy all hope, 
and leave no valid encouragement to comply with the 
condition of salvation. The gloom of uncertainty would 
in this case, be cast over the prospects of the most faith- 
ful and devoted saint, and the»future condition of all 
characters, and tlie ultimate state of the whole creation, 
‘would be awfully dubious. Such would be the inevitable 
consequence, if God were a changeable being. 

This objection involves a grand error, on which de- 
pends all its plausibility. It omits the fact that God has 
appointed the means as well as the end. ‘The immutable 
principles of his government require the use of the appro- 
priate means. It does not follow from the unchangeable 
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purposes of God, that any sinner will be saved, except 
on condition that he repent of his sins and_believe in 
Christ. Nor does it follow that any sinner will be lost, 
except he refuse to repent and believe. On the contrary, 
this attribute of God renders it certain that every sinner 
who obeys the gospel, will, for Christ’s sake, be saved ; 
and equally certain, that every sinner, who does not obey 
the gospel, will be punished forever. 

The immutability of God, instead of being calculated 
to discourage obedience to the gospel, affords the greatest 
possible encouragement. Since God has revealed it as 
his purpose and promise, that those wo repent and be- 
lieve shall be saved, and since he does not change, what’ 
greater encouragement to these duties can be imagined, 
than what is here presented? Shall any be induced to 
neglect prayer because they cannot induce God to change 
his purposes, and, therefore, conclude that prayer is fruit- 
less? But what greater encouragement to prayer can 
exist, than the fact, that God has immutably determined 
and promised, that all who pray with humility and faith, 
should be heard and saved. The same might be said 
respecting every other duty, which God has enjoined on 
saints or sinners. It is perfectly consistent with this di- 
vine attribute, for God to say, Believe on the Lord Jesus 
Christ and thou shalt be saved; repent, and your sins 
shall be blotted out; he that calleth on the name of the 
Lord shall be saved; say unto the righteous it shall 
be well with them, for they shall eat the fruit of their 
doings. 
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NECESSITY OF THE HOLY_ SPIRIT 


TO GIVE 


EFFICACY TO PREACHING. 
-Se-— 


Tuar the influences of the Holy Spirit are necessary 
to give efficacy to the gospel when preached, is made ap- 
parent by various considerations. 

Some faithful preachers of the gospel have been more 
successful than others. Sinners often hear the gospel 
plainly and pungently preached, year after year, without 
feeling its force and solemnity. Noah preached the word 
of God to the antediluvians, a long succession of years, 
‘with no other effect than to harden their hearts, and pre- 
pare them for the fearful destruction to which they were 
devoted. Lot preached to the citizens of Sodom, for a 
considerable time; but after all his labors, not ten right- 
eous persons were found in the city. In fact, though he 
gathered substance, yet he seems not, by his residence in 
the place, to have won a single soul to the worship of the 


true God. Prophets were sent, time after time, to the. 


rebellious house of Israel, to warn them of their danger, 
and call them to the service of God; but they would 
not hear. And even the Saviour of the world had but 
little success in turning sinners from darkness to light, 
though never man spake like him. Some of the most de- 
voted ministers of Christ have labored many years with- 
out reaping much apparent fruit. 

But others have preached the gospel with great success. 
John the Baptist, it is thought, was instrumental of the 
conversion of a vast multitude. This was the opinion of 
President Edwards. He says, “ A very remarkable out- 
pouring of the Spirit of God attended John’s ministry ; 
: VOL. Il. 2 : 
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and the effect of it was, that Jerusalem, and all Judea, 
and all the region round about Jordan, were awakened 
and convinced. They confessed their sins.” The Sa- 
viour said: ‘From the days of John the Baptist. until 
now, the kingdom of heaven suffereth violence, and the 
violent take it by force. The law and the prophets were 
until John; since that time the kingdom of God is 
preached, and every man presseth into it.” After the 
Saviour had ascended to heaven, the word of God grew 
mightily, and prevailed. It spread from town to town, 
and from country to country, very rapidly ; and in a few 
years it extended its banner over Asia, Europe, and 
Africa. During the age of the apostles, and by their 
instrumentality, hundreds of thousands of sinners were 
converted. 

When the reformation commenced under Luther and 
his associates, they preached the gospel with remarkable 
success. In more modern times, there have been many, 
who have preached the gospel with great effect to both 
saints and sinners. Why was this difference of success 
among equally faithful preachers of the gospel? Why 
were the apostles more successful than the prophets ? 

Peter, on the ever memorable day of Pentecost, met 
with glorious success. As he preached the gospel to that 
vast multitude, they were filled with remorse of con- 
science, and cried out, ‘‘ Men and brethren, what shall 
we do?” He preached no other doctrine, and in no other 
manner, than many before him, who had but little suc- 
cess. He had not a more important and impressive 
theme than all have, who deliver the message of God to 
guilty men. The sinners to whom he addressed himself 
were no more susceptible of serious thought and convic- 
tion of conscience, than other sinners of other ages. In 
fact, his congregation were very much hardened against the 
truth. Jesus Christ, whom he preached unto them, had 
been evidently set before their eyes, crucified among thein ; 
and many of them had repeatedly heard from his lips the 
very things Peter delivered them; and yet were. not 
moved, except with wrath. Christ was a far more im- 
pressive and solemn preacher; but Peter’s preaching had 
far the greater effect. The manifest reason was, Peter 
preached the gospel with the Holy Ghost sent down from 
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heaven. Christ could have so drawn the lines of divine 
truth, as to make sinner’s feel its awful weight. He often 
had, by one short sentence, led sinners to forsake all and 
follow him. He was able, at any moment, to make all his 
hearers tremble. But it was reserved to Peter, and the 
rest of the apostles, to be the instruments of converting 
vast multitudes on a single occasion. The Holy Ghost 
was poured out from on high; and not only sat upon the 
apostles in the form of cloven tongues, but reached the 
conscience and heart of the people. It convinced them 
of sin, of righteousness, and of judgment. They could 
no longer silence the voice of conscience. The arrows 
of the word were fastened in a sure place, and they were 
constrained to exclaim, ‘“* What shall we do?” 

John, Peter, and Paul, were abundanily more success- 
ful than Noah or Lot; and the apostles generally were 
more successful than the prophets, even among the Jews. 
And the word of God had never spread with such aston- 
ishicg rapidity, as when they went forth to preach it toa 
lost world. 

We iind in more modern times, that Luther, Whitfield, 
Edwards, and othefs, have been much more successful in 
turning sinners from darkness unto light, than many of 
their cotemporaries, who were equally devoted and faith- 
ful. Were not Noah, Lot, and the prophets, as devoted 
to the cause of God, and did they not deliver his message 
as truly and faithfully as any under the gospel dispensa- 
tion? They were good men, and were devoted to the 
cause of God. They firmly adhered to it, amidst wicked 
and perverse generations. They were discreet, skilful, 
prudent, ardent, and faithful. They delivered the solemn 
and awful messages of Jehovah, to the rebellious, defi- 
nitely and fully. They were solemn preachers. The 
substance of Peter’s sermon on the day of Pentecost, was 
merely a rehearsal of what the prophets and ancient 
preachers had long before preached to sinners of like 
character, condition, and destination. We, then, have 
arrived at this fact, that there is different success to 
equally devoted, skilful, and faithful preachers of the 
gospel. saat epee 

The simple and plain question now returns, Why is it 
so? The only answer is, that he who directs the destiny of © 
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all men, for reasons in himself, is pleased, that some of his 
faithful servants should preach the gospel with the Holy 
Ghost sent down frem heaven, more abundantly ; while 
others, in the same labors, should have this influence more 
sparingly. Were there no necessity of the Spirit to give 
efficacy to a preached gospel, we could give no good rea- 
son, why the faithful preaching of one should not be as 
successful as that of another. Sinners are all essentially 
of the same character, and equally indisposed to obey the 
word of life; and if the gospel; dispensed by one, would 
take effect without the Spirit, why should it not, when 
dispensed by another? Upon this principle, the gospel 
would take effect, other things being equal, wherever and 
by whomsoever it were preached. The difference is not 
caused by the different talents and fidelity of the preach- 
ers ; for the most able and faithful man often mourns that 
few believe his report, while another, who excited but little 
expectation of usefulness, has turned many from the 
error of their ways. It is not occasioned by the various 
circumstances of the hearers, such as intelligence or igno- 
rance, religious education or the want of it; for in this 
respect the first are often last, and the last first. 

The same preacher is not as successful at one time as 
at another. It is a known fact, that there have been no 
perpetual revivals in our world. These desirable and 
glorious seasons have had their commencement, increase, 
decline, and termination. Ministers have preached the 
gospel, months and years, without apparent effect. When 
suddenly, their congregations have become unusually 
attentive and solemn; and converts to a less or greater 
extent have, been multiplied. This state of things has 
continued a few months, and inattention and stupidity 
have returned. There were times when the ancient 
preachers were favored with seasons of revival ; but they 
were of short duration. So it was in the age of the apos- 
_tles. Though the preached gospel had signal efficacy, 
yet it was not uniformly and equally efficacious. The 
wonderful scenes of Pentecost lasted only one day ; for 
though the Lord added to the church daily such as should 
be saved, yet no day was so signalized as the first. Fre- 
quent revivals there were, but they occurred at intervals, 
and in different cities and countries. But the apostles 
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did not relax their efforts, and ceased not to warn every 
one, night and day, with tears. Ever since that age, the 
success of preaching has not been uniform. And why is 
it, that the ministers of Christ are more successful in con- 
verting sinners and edifying believers, at one period in 
their ministry, than at another? Why, at one time, 
should many be awakened, convicted, and converted ; 
and at another, the word be as water spilt upon the ground 
which cannot be gathered up? This question cannot be 
answered, except on the principle, that the Spirit is ne- 
cessary to give efficacy to a preached gospel. 

The Scriptures teach us the same truth. God declares 
to his Son, ‘“* Thy people shall be willing in the day of thy 
power.” ‘The seed given to Christ in the covenant of 
redemption, will hearken to the gospel, when the power 
of the Spirit will make it efficacious. The prophet Isaiah 
predicts, that the gospel should take effect; but not until 
the Spirit be poured out from on high. The New Testa- 
ment ascribes the efficacy of preaching, to the accompany- 
ing power of the Holy Spirit. Peter declared, in the 
very discourse which had such an astonishing effect upon 
the people, that it was in fulfilment of an ancient predic- 
tion of the effusions of the divine Spirit. When the gos- 
pel was preached to Lydia, it was the Spirit that opened 
her heart to receive it. ‘Those who receive Christ, are 
said to be born from above. It is God the Spirit, that 
showeth mercy ; that giveth the increase, and that quicken- 
eth those dead in trespasses and sins. It is by the word 
of truth that any are renewed; yet Paul says to Titus, 
‘not by works of righteousness which we have done, but 
according to his mercy he saved us, by the washing of re- 
generation and renewing of the Holy Ghost.” ‘The 
fruit of the Spirit is love.” The Scriptures give us ac- 
count of no salutary effects of the gospel, but when it is 
preached “with the Holy Ghost sent down from heaven.” 

But the question may be asked, Why is the Holy Spirit” 

necessary to give efficacy to a preached gospel ? 

Not because the gospel itself is obscure. ‘The things in 
the gospel, aecompanying salvation, are addressed to the 
apprehension of all men. All are sinners, and must be 
saved by the gospel. It is designed as a system of mo- 
tives to influence them on this momentous subject. None 
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should have the presumption to charge God with casting 
the vail of obscurity over that system, which is given to 
guide men in the all-important concerns of the soul. The 
character of sinners is unequivocally described ; the na 
ture and necessity of regeneration, are plainly drawn ; 
and the strait but narrow path to heaven, is laid open to 
all. The commands, the entreaties, the threatenings, the 
invitations, are all clear; not clad in mystery, or vision 
unrevealed. All the doctrines of the gospel, are milk and 
not meat, and consequently easy to be digested. There 
is a simplicity in the gospel, which brings immortal sub- 
jects down to the apprehension of common men ; and no 
attentive reader need hesitate or doubt. The gospel, faith- 
fully preached, unfolds this simplicity, so that it cannot 


‘be mistaken without real obstinacy. Every person has 


the ability to understand enough of the gospel, to be in- 
fluenced by its motives, and to be saved by its directions. 
When the apostles told their hearers what they must do 
to be saved, we hear no complaint, that they did not un- 
derstand. Not one had a good reason for rejecting that 
Saviour whom they preached to them. The Holy Spirit 
has already made the word of salvation plain; and adds, 
when he renews a sinner, no unpossessed ability. He 
sheds no light upon the sacred page. It is, in itself, 
lighted with the glory of heaven. The Spirit may be ne- 
cessary, to dispose us to attend to this clear, certain light, 
shining in a dark place—for our darkness may not com- 
prehend it. But this divine agent can never be neces- 
sary to remove any obscurity of the gospel, or to give us 
any new powers of apprehension. 

This necessity for the influence of the Spirit, does not 
arise from any want of obligation to receive the gospel. 
Sinners are under the most solemn obiigation to obey it, 
as soon as it is presented to them, though it should be 
unaccompanied with the Holy Ghost. When the Spirit 
makes it efficacious to their conversion, he merely dis- 
poses them to receivé it with proper affection. No new 
obligation is imposed—but old and indispensable obliga- 
tions are complied with. Nowhere in the Bible, are the 
divine claims made obligatory to men, on condition that 
the Spirit is given unto them. The divine claims upon 
our love, repentance, faith, and submission, are positive 
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and unconditional. We are under the strongest obliga- 
tion to forsake all and follow Christ, at the first sound of 
his commanding voice. The Spirit of God descends from 
heaven to sinners, for other purposes than to create 
obligation. 

But the Holy Spirit is necessary, because men are un- 
willing to receive the gospel. It is probable that those, 
who joyfully received the gospel at Samaria, by Philip, 
had before heard it. The woman ‘at Jacob’s well had 
become a convert, and many of the citizens of Sychar 
believed through her representation of Christ, and what 
he had told her of her lost condition. And Jesus himself 
tarried among them two days, and preached the gospel. 
But avast majority rejected it; and would have continued 
to do so, had not the Spirit removed their unwillingness, 
through a far less skilful hand than had before pointed 
them the way to heaven. So would Peter’s hearers on 
the day of Pentecost, still have continued to reject 
Christ, had not the Spirit made them willing. All sin- 
ners are entirely unwilling to receive the preached gospel. 
This unwillingness cannot be overcome by any motives 
thé universe can present. ‘The gospel, which brings 
time and eternity to a single point, and makes it press 
upon the sinner’s mind and conscience, may be preached 
and enforced, year aftér year, with no other effect than 
to stop their ears, close their eyes, and harden their hearts. 
Sinners will not come to Christ that they may have life. 
They must be willing in the day of his power, or they are 
lost! Had they a willing mind, the work would be done. 

We now see the error of many, in relation to the inhe- 
rent efficacy of the gospel. Many teach, that the gospel 
contains in itself a moral power, sufficient to convert sin- 
ners. Some, who profess to believe in the outpouring of 
the Spirit, suppose that divine agent does nothing towards 
the conversion of sinners, but to awaken this moral power 
to action; and to present the gospel before them, without 
moving their hearts to right action in view of it. Others 
suppose, that, as “the word of God is quick and power- 
ful,” there is no necessity of the additional influence of 
the Spirit, especially his ¢rreststible influence, to convert 
the sinner. We will admit that the apostle had reference 
in this passage to the written word. It must be shown, 
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that the mere word will overcome the enmity of the sin- 
ner’s heart. And on this principle, it must be shown, 
why the Spirit is ever poured out for the conversion of 
sinners ; and why he is represented by the sacred writers, 
as so necessary to their conversion. We are carried to 
the conclusion, that the word is «“ quick,”’ &c. only when 
the Spirit gives it efficacy. This exposition agrees with 
the general current of scripture. We have witnessed the 
quick and powerful operation of the word—but we are 
constrained to believe, that it was, on such critical and 
refreshing occasions, preached with the Holy Ghost sent 
down from heaven. The word, as quick and as powerful 
as it is, does not always convert the sinner, nor rouse up 
the sleeping Christian. The mere word is a dead letter 
to every sinner. Paul never knew the spirituality of the 
law, till he was awakened by the Spirit of God. The 
gospel may be preached to sinners, as long as Noah 
preached it to the old world, with only the same results; 
and with as close and as particular application, as by the 
prophets to the rebellious house of Israel; and yet be no 
more efficacious. It is for the ministers of Christ. to 
present the gospel ; and for the Spirit to employ it in his 
own inscrutable manner, to renew the sinner. 

We also perceive that the preachers of the gospel cannot 
make revivals of religion. They may indeed speak to 
the soft passions of sinners, and address the tender sym- 
pathies of their natures, and draw tears from the eyes of 
the admiring yet infatuated multitude, and call them pas- 
sions of hopeful promise, sympathies of religion in the 
germ, and tears of contrition for sin; and thus multiply 
converts apace, who are easily inspired with the hopes of 
gain, supposing it to be godliness; but this is not a revi- 
val of religion. Nor does it require askilful hand to pro- 
duce such effects, for a mere tyro often doesit. .A revival 
of religion is the work of the Spirit of God; and is not 
wrought by the might or power of man. Did Noah be- 
lieve that he could make a revival of religion among the 
antediluvians ? Did Lot ‘suppose he could, among the 
citizens of Sodom? or the prophets, among the revolted 
tribes? Did not all the preachers, in the ages of inspira- 
tion, pour out their prayers and supplications to G'od for 
the blessing? Did they not plead with God to grant them 
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a little reviving again in their bondage. Did they not 
pray, “*O Lord, revive Tay work?’ Did they not all 
confess, that these seasons were times of refreshing from 
the presence of the Lord; and that no efforts of theirs 
caused the moral revolution ? : = 

We perceive why all are not the subjects of a general 
revival in any place. There is a sovereign pleasure exer- 
cised in the matter. In the most extensive and powerful 
revivals that have yet been, with few exceptions, the 
many keep on the broad and downward road to death. 
One is taken, and another left. The wife is taken, and 
the husband left; the child is taken, and the parent left. 
It is without any order, like the arrows of death! Who 
draws this dividing lime? Those thatare taken are taken 
by the Spirit of God. And by whom are the others left? 
Is the skill of the preacher exhausted? He has no skill 
to reach and renovate the heart. They are left by 
the Spirit of God, in righteous displeasure at their per- 
verseness; and truly alarming and appalling is their 
state ! : 
A minister of the gospel is not censurable of course, 
when he is unsuccessful in turning sinners unto God, pro- 
vided he be faithful and prayerful. Many seem to mea- 
sure the piety of a preacher, by the number of sinners he 
is instrumental of converting ; and if one preaches any 
considerable time, without a revival, he must be either 
unconverted, or cold and stupid, or unskilful in the word, 
or unacquainted with the science of haman nature. But 
since it 1s the Spirit who gives efficacy to the word, we 
should be cautious how we deal out censure on those who 
are not immediately successful. ‘This seems a little like 
censuring the Spirit himself, because he does not shed 
down his influence. At least, it casts Noah, Lot, the 
prophets, and even Christ himself, into the shade. How 
many was Noah the means of converting, during the long 
period he preached to the old world? What evidence 
have we that he turned one to God? How many did 
Lot bring out of Sodom with him? How many did the 
faithful prophets save among the rebellious house? How 
many great and powerful revivals did the Saviour effect 
during his incessant labors? On this hallowed ground, 
let us be cautious where we step, and restrain the unhal- 
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lowed fire of censure. Let us beseech sinners on every 
side to be reconciled to God, having continual sorrow of 
heart for their false security ; and then commend them by 
unceasing prayer to the Arbiter of life and death. 

The faithful preaching of the gospel will not be lost, 
though sinners bz not converted. The preaching of the 
gospel has other designs than the conversion of sinners. 
It is designed to prepare converts for heaven; and it will 
result in the bright display of the divine glory, in them 
that are lost. Thus the apostle reasons, “ We are unto 
God a sweet savor of Christ, in them that are saved, and 
in them that perish.” Preach the gospel to sinners; and 
if they reject it, still we are a sweet savor of Christ unto 
God. God sent Noah, Lot, and the prophets, for some 
purpose, which doubtless was answered. They were 
good and faithful men; and throughout all ages to come, 
God will shine forth in the splendor of his glory, touching 
these respective and melancholy cases. God often sends 
his word to a people, when he knows it will not be re- 
ceived. Butin all cases it will be a sweet savor of Christ 
unto God. 

The preachers of the gospel have the greatest reason to 
persevere. Whether successful or unsuccessful, they will 
be rewarded according to their devotedness and fidelity. 
That servant is worthy of commendation, who does what 
he can to advance the interest of his master, aside from 
his success. God will not forget his faithful servants, 
who have lived and labored to advance his glory ; though, 
in his inscrutable providence, not many souls are given 
them as a seal of their ministry, and crowns of their re- 
joicing. ‘They may speak after they are dead; and the 
solemn voice may save many souls from wo. They wil 
receive a crown of glory, whether many or few have be- 
lieved their report of the gospel. Their devout and fer- 
vent prayers may be answered in the millennium ; and the 
blessing of many at that day, may come upon them in 
glory, a thousand years after their arrival. 

We learn the proper place of the gospel. It is not re- 
vealed to convert sinners, without the Spirit. God in- 
tended, at first, it should be effectual, only as it is made 
so by the Holy Ghost. _ It is a system of motives, and not 
of efficient causes. It holds out inducements weighty 
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and solemn. It should not be relied on as in itself suffi- 
cient to renew and save men. Though it is absolutely 
necessary to this end; yet it does no more than persuade 
to it. When men receive it, and make ita rule of faith 
and action, the gospel does not produce the.change. It 
is the Spirit who is the efficient agent. 

We should not place our confidence in an arm of flesh. 
Some have said, ‘If a certain preacher should come 
among us, we should have a revival; our minister is a 
good man, but he is dull; has no revivals. We want a 
revival preacher, to wake up the people.” Is the reader of 
this description? Let me ask you a few questions. 
Whom will you have? Shall it be Noah? How many 
years did he preach without waking up the antediluvians ? 
Will you have Lot? How many did he wake up in 
Sodom, after all his toils? Will you have the prophets ? 
What did they effect among the house of Israel? All 
these are now among you; and if you hearnot Moses and 
the prophets, neither will you be persuaded, “ though one 
should rise from the dead.” Shall Peter come? He 
could do nothing without the Spirit. You can have his 
very successful sermon every day by your fire-sides, in 
the 2d chapter of Acts. Will you have Paul? He is 
now preaching to you on the sacred page, in the most 
impressive manner. Will you have the best of all men? 
Turn to the gospel, and you will find him, “ who spake 
as never man spake,” reproving you for the misimprove- 
ment and abuse of your talents. The gospel must be 
‘preached with the Holy Ghost sent down from heaven— 
and then the people will awake. 

This subject teaches sinners that they are under a 
weight of guilt which they cannot long support. The 
gospel is pressing hard upon you; yet you will not receive 
it. The messengers of God cease not to warn every one 
with tears. 'The message has no obscurity. You are 
able to receive it. Obligation is drawing its cords around 
your consciences, more and more closely. And yet it is 
a fearful fact, that, so unyielding is your heart, the Holy 
Spirit must subdue it by the same volition that said, ‘* Let 
there be light, and light was.”” How long can you sup- 
port yourselves under this weight of guilt? It is hourly 
increasing, and going up to the heavens. And when the 
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thread of life is severed, it will be intolerable, and you 
must sink under it forever. Turn then to the strong 
hold, ye prisoners of hope, while the Spirit and the bride 
say, Come. 








VISION OF THE DRY BONES. 


Loox down, O Lord, with pitying eye, 

See Adam’s race in ruin lie; 

Sin spreads its trophies o’er the ground, 
And scatters slaughter’d millions round. 


And can these mould’ring corpses live, 
And can these perish’d bones revive ? 
That, mighty God, to thee is known; 
That wondrous work is all thy own. 


Thy ministers are sent in vain, 
To prophesy upon the slain— 

In vain they call, in vain they cry, 
Till thine almighty aid is nigh. 


But if thy Spirit deign to breathe, 

Life spreads through all the realms of death; 
Dry bones obey thy powerful voice ; 

They move, they waken, they rejoice. 


So when thy trumpet’s awful sound 

Shall shake the heavens, and rend the ground, 
Dead saints shall from their tombs arise, 

And spring to life beyond the skies. 
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DUTY OF PROFESSING RELIGION. 


A) 


Ow the subject of professing religion, there is in our 
community much speculative and practical error. Some 
appear te think, that the profession is nothing but a cere- 
mony ; others, that it is religion itself. Some regard it not 
as a duty but a mere privilege; others, not as a privilege 
but a mere duty. The profession is divested by one of —_ 
its solemn character, and by another is clothed with gloom 
and terror. Many hasten into the church immediately 
after their supposed conversion; many delay their union 
with it for months and even years. As the importance of 
correct opinions and correct practice in relation to this 
subject is not duly appreciated, it is incumbent on every 
one to understand, and it is now proposed to consider, 

I. What is implied in professing religion ; 

II. The excuses alleged by some Christians for neg- 
lecting this duty ; and 

III. The reasons for performing it. 

1. What is implied in professing religion ? 

It is not implied, that the professor considers himself 
perfect. ‘There is not a just man upon the earth that 
doeth good and sinneth not.’ The disciples of Christ 
constituted a church, yet one of them swore ‘‘I know not 
the man,” several of them at the paschal supper disputed 
which should be the greatest, and all of them when their 
Lord was taken into custody ‘forsook him and fled.” 

Neither is it implied, that the professor knows himself 
to be a Christian. If positive knowledge of having been 
converted should be required for admission into the 
church, a great majority of real converts, and among 
them some of the most eminent saints, would be denied 
admission. 
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Nor is it implied in professing religion, that the profes- 
sor has no seasons of religious despondency. Such are 
the vicissitudes of our animal spirits, that without valid 
reason men often despair of all good, temporal and spir- 
itual. A derangement of bodily functions will some- 
times cause the rich banker to imagine himself a poor 
man, and will excite a fear of immediate death in a person 
who is destined for old age. Presumptuous indeed would 
it be for a Christian to profess an entire freedom from the 
infirmities of animal nature, from a tendency consequent 
on those infirmities, to exaggerate the evidence which is 
against him, and to overlook that which is for him. ~ 

To profess religion, however, does imply that the pro- 
fessor has a prevailing hope that he is a Christian, and 
promises to live the life of a Christian. 

‘He has a prevailing hope. A merchant does not wait 
for certainty before he fits out a ship; nor a patient, be- 
fore he sends for a physician. Probability is the ground 
of action. When a convert examines his character, he 
finds favorable circumstances on one side, and unfavorable 
on the other. 'The favorable inspire him with-hope, and 
the unfavorable with fear. If the favorable circumstances 
preponderate, hope prevails, and the degree in which they 
pteponderate determines the strength of the hope. Is 
the degree small? Then the probability of his conver 
sion is small and his hope faint. In professing religion, 
ke does not declare how small nor how great the proba- 
bility in his favor is, but the simple fact that such a pro- 
bability exists, and that amid all his doubts he retains a 
hope which prevails over them. ™ 

He promises to live the life of a Christian. The Isra- 
elites, in their solemn covenant, ‘‘ avouched the Lord to 
be their God, and” promised * to walk in his ways, and 
to keep his statutes, and his commandments, and_ his 
judgments, and to hearken to his voice.” A vow equiva- 
lent to this is made by the modern professor; and when 
it is rightly understood, obligates him to perform every act 
which he distinctly sees to be a duty, and to abstain from 
every act which he distinctly sees to be a sin. He makes 
this vow however in full view of his own weakness. 
When he resolves to obey known commands, he ought 
to resolve in dependence not upon himself but upon his 
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Maker, and when he promises to obey, he ought to prom- 
ise with distrust of his own strength and implicit confi- 
dence in nothing but Almighty grace. As aman should 
never pledge himself to do what he knows that he never 
will do, a professor of religion should never-pledge him- 
self to live a Christian life except in reliance on the spe- 
cial aid of the Holy Ghost. In promising to perform 
those plain duties which divine grace shall help him to 
perform, he does not promise to be absolutely sinless, nor 
indeed to do any thing which, if the specified grace be 
granted, he may not reasonably expect to do. 

II. We will now consider the excuses alleged by some 
Christians for neglecting to profess religion. 

1. Many excuse themselves by the plea, that they are 
doubtful whether they are real Christians. The simple 
fact, that their hope, though prevailing over their doubts, 
does not entirely remove those doubts, prevents them from 
discharging their duty. Men ought to be, it is true, so 
holy as.to have full assurance of their holiness. Yet are 
there not babes in Christ? And do not these babes need 
the nourishment of the sacramental supper? Does Christ 
doom them, because they are babes, to spiritual starva- 
tion? Is it the economy of grace, to exclude from the 
strengthening ordinances of the gospel every believer 
who is not already strong? A man who thinks it proba- 
ble that he is a Christian, and therefore that he ought to 
unite with the church, has no right to act as if it were 
probable that he is still impenitent. The evidence, on 
the whole, being in favor of his professing religion, he 
cannot refuse to profess, without committing a probable 
sin. 

A person, who refuses to unite with the church because 
he has doubts respecting himself, establishes a ruinous ° 
precedent. Every individual ought so to act that every 
other individual may safely imitate him. If, for a par- 
ticular reason, one man may disobey God, another man 
may disobey for the same reason. Suppose now that all 
doubting Christians should forget, that probability implies 
opposing evidence, and that hope implies opposing fear ; 
suppose that they should refuse to act until certainty and 
full assurance had taken the place of probability and wa- 
yering hope. The consequence would be an almost 
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unanimous refusal among Christians to profess their faith. 
The church, now shining throughout the world as a reful- 
gent Juminary, would be extinguished, and only here and 
there a taper would flicker in the darkness. The convert 
then who excuses himself from professing his conversion 
because he has doubts respecting it, sanctions a principle 
which would nearly annihilate the church. If he were 
placed in such circumstances that his conduct would se- 
cure universal imitation, he would in fact be the means 
of annihilating it. He is not in actual deed guilty of the 
annihilation, but is he not virtually guilty ? 

Still farther ; this doubting Christian remaining a non- 
professor, sanctions a principle which, if universally 
adopted, would not only prevent the existence of the 
church, but also the performance of every external duty. 
‘ The profession of religion,’ says one, ‘ requires holiness 
of heart; I fear that I have no holiness, therefore I will 
not make the profession.’ But the man needs not restrict 
his excuse to a single duty. Let him proceed; ‘the 
reading of the Bible, attendance at the house of God, re- 
ligious exhortation, prayer, and all external acts require 
holiness, and my fear that I have no holiness exempts me 
from my obligation to perform them.’ No man has a 
right to do any thing with wrong feelings, not even to eat 
or drink ; and the principle which would release a man, 
merely through fear of having such feelings, from one 
external duty, releases him from every one, and releasing 
one man it releases all men. All men, therefore, at all 
times may say, ‘we fear that we cannot perform any of 
our duties with holy affections, therefore we will not per- 
form any of them!’ ‘ Behold how great a matter a little 
fire kindleth.” 

2. Some Christians refuse to profess religion because 
they feel that they are unworthy to profess. Is it an un- 
favorable symptom for a man to feel himself to be unwor- 
thy of a seat at the table of Christ? What would be 
thought of him if he did not feel so? 

A profession of religion requires no feelings radically 
different from those required by every external duty. In 
its circumstantials it may be more solemn, but it is no 
more so in its essentials. Consistency requires the 
man who performs one, to perform every duty. One 
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requires holiness not more really than another. Is it a 
solemn act to acknowledge Christ before the world? 
And is it not a solemn act to pray, or to hear the preach- 
ing of the gospel? Let it be ever remembered, that the 
nature of all external duties is the same, that qualifica- 
tion for one of them, is qualification for all, and that any 
unworthiness which forbids the performance of one, for- 
bids the performance of all. It is then an egregious error, 
to suppose a person qualified to indulge a hope but not to 
profess it. 

Again, the ordinances of the gospel are privileges, for 
the enjoyment of which we are indebted to divine mercy 
and not to our own goodness. Admission to the church 
militant is similar to admission to the church triumphant. 
When the Judge, inviting those on his right hand to join 
that glorious church, shall exclaim, ‘Come ye blessed,” 
suppose that one of the happy throng should stand back, 
and decline the free invitation, and say, ‘ I must not enter 
heaven, because I am unworthy to enter.’ Unworthy 1— 
and has the man just discovered that no one obtains 
heaven by his own worthiness? Will the man lie down 
in perdition rather than accept the offer of free grace ? 
The convert who rejects the invitation to the church be- 
low on account of his unworthiness, acts on the same 
principle as this final rejecter of proffered bliss. He acts 
often from the impulse of mere pride. Oh if he could 
approach the communion table and say, ‘I am so pure 
that I deserve this holy supper; by my good works I have 
earned as my just wages these consecrated emblems ;’ 
how he would glory in his merit. He loves to be re- 
warded for his good deeds, but “to beg he is ashamed.” 
The essence of religion, however, consists in the feeling 
+lhat we are *“‘poor, and miserable, and naked,” and in 
the desire to be clothed in the righteousness of a Mediator, 
and to “drink of the water of life freely.” True hu- 
mility, by taking the convert from the ground of his own 
worthiness, discloses to him the fallacy of his plea of ill 
desert. 

3. Some refuse to profess religion because they are 
unwilling to perform the duties connected with the pro- 
fession. ‘ We cannot hope,’ say they, ‘ to discharge these 
duties, for we do not discharge the few that are now in- 
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cumbent upon us.’ Is it wonderful, that while they neg- 
lect one obvious command of Jesus, they should be prone 
to neglect more than one? If they would resolve to obey 
his dying command, would they not feel a similar resolu- 
tion to obey his other commands ? 

A profession of religion will doubtless prompt to the 
performance of some duties, which without that profession 
are neglected. And shall the man who thinks himself a 
friend of God refuse to obey God in one particular, be- 
cause he is afraid of being prompted to obey him in other 
particulars? Shall a regenerated man say, ‘I will not 
please my Maker in the command to join the church, be- 
cause if I please him in this command I shall be obliged 
to please him in other commands ?’ 

The idea, however, that a profession of religion imposes 
new duties, is erroneous. All duties that are binding 
upon a professor, are in reality binding upon a non-pro- 
fessor. Whether within or without the church, men are 
bound to obey every command of Christ. Can a refusal 
to obey his dying command shield from obligation to obey 
commands independent of this ; commands to’be perfect ? 
How absurd for a man to palliate one sin by another! to 
justify a wicked life by the plea that he has wickedly re- 
fused to promise a Christian life! ‘I think,’ says one, 
‘that I have been converted, yet that it is not my duty to 
pray in the social circle, and if I join the church I shall 
make this my duty.’ But no. Jf it is not your duty now 
to pray in the social circle, it would not be were you a 
professor. You are now as really, though perhaps not as 
strongly bound to let your light shine, as you can be. 
‘But,’ he adds, ‘is it my duty now to celebrate the Lord’s 
supper, and would not this by a profession be imposed as 
anew duty?’ No. Every man in Christendom is bound 
to celebrate his Saviour’s dying love. Long before a pro- 
fession is made is this duty binding. The profession only 
opens the door for the performance of a previous duty. 
‘If the door then is not yet opened,’ rejoins the objector, 
‘am I not excused from passing through it?’ Not at all. 
You are bound to open the door; and so long as you re- 
fuse to make the profession, you are guilty of two sins, 
one in declining to open the door, the other in declining 
to enter the holy guest-chamber. 
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4. Some refuse to profess religion because they fear 
that they shall injure the cause of Christ. This objection 
often proceeds from spiritual sloth. The objector deter- 
mines to retain his hope, and yet does not determine to 
struggle against sin, and thus live consistently with his 
hope. He expects to wear the garland of victory, without 
fighting the previous battle. Often, however, his objec- 
tion springs from an honest fear, that by professing reli- 
gion he shall injure the cause which he desires to promote. 
His fear originates from his love to Christ. It therefore 
proves that he ought to profess his love. How strange for 
a man to say to his Saviour, ‘I love thee so ardently that 
I am afraid to obey thee.’ 

Is there any propriety in refusing to perform an impera- 
tive duty through fear of injuring the cause of religion? 
The danger is all on the other side, and there the fear 
should be. A continued refusal to join the church will 
certainly bring a stain upon the cross; an~humble con- 
sent to join it will probably reflect honor on the cross. 
The non-professing disciple, standing as a monument of 
disobedience, will encourage others to disobey. If he 
fears, that even with the restraints of a profession he 
shall violate Christian propriety, how much more certainly 
will he violate it without those restraints. The professing 
disciple on the contrary evinces to the world his disposi- 
tion to perform every duty. He makes a promise, not | 
indeed such a confident one that it necessarily causes the 
soul to shudder, but yet such a decided one that it re- 
quires for its fulfilment all the energies of the man. Will 
not this example of decision and resoluteness for Christ 
be useful? May not even the most feeble communicant 
say, ‘‘when I am weak, then am I strong?” Will he 
not by obedience be made “strong in the Lord?” ‘Truly 
God loves his church and wishes it to be pure and spot- 
less, his ‘‘ grace shall be sufficient for” it, and “the gates 
of hell shall not prevail against it.” The history of his 
providence plainly teaches, that every professor who leans 
on the Almighty arm may advance the spiritual good of 
other professors, and by an humble observance of the 
sacred ordinances may exert a benign influence on the 
whole community. Is a Christian ever heard to lament 
on the bed of death, that he professed religion? He may 
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be heard to lament that he has lived unworthily of his 
profession, but he rejoices that his duty, though imper- 
fectly, was yet with some right feeling performed. 

5. Many refuse to profess religion, because they think 
it safer not to profess. We have just seen, that he who 
performs this duty in the spirit of dependence upon God 
and humble endeavor to serve Him, will probably advance 
the cause of religion, but he who neglects the duty will 

certainly injure the cause. Is it then safer to incur a cer- 
tain evil than to procure a probable good? 

The church is the fold of Christ, and He is the shep- 
herd; is it safer for one of the sheep to wander away from 
the fold among the wolves of the forest, than it is to be 
under the shepherd’s peculiar care? Did Infinite Wis- 
dom prepare the fold, so that we may be safer out of it 
than in it? 

But it is objected in the words of the wise man, « Bet- 
ter is it that thou shouldst not vow, than vow and not 
pay.”’ This passage refers toa promise which is neglected 
entirely by the promiser. It of course does not at all affect, 
much less condemn, a promise which is not neglected 
entirely, but which, like the Christian’s, is in part fulfilled. 

The passage does not teach that a man, because there 
is a possibility of breaking his promise, should refuse to 
make it. If it did teach this, it would prevent every pro- 
mise. It teaches merely, that a man should omit the 
vow unless he desires and intends to fulfil it,—unless there 
is a prospect that he will in some good measure fulfil it, 
What true Christian, but does desire and intend to ob- 
serve his promises? | What one, but has a good prospect 
of observing them? Will not Omnipotence assist him? 
Have not thousands before him observed their promises ? 

Besides; it is the Christian’s pury to make his vow. 
Shall he violate his plain duty of making a vow, because 
he fears that he shall violate his subsequent duty of keep- 
ing it? Shall he sin to-day, through fear that he shall 
sin to-morrow ? 

Still farther ; the Christian cannot avoid making his 
vow. ‘The very idea of a Christian, is the idea of one 
who has dedicated himself to God. In his closet he often 
gives himself away. In his own mind he determines to 
be faithful. His prayer for divine assistance, he offers 
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with a determination to live conformably with his prayer, 
his love to God he accompanies with a determination to 
obey God. True love must flow into a determination to 
serve the beloved Being. This determination is a vow; 
not indeed made before men, but before Jehovah. The 
bare feeling of love, though distinct from a promise, con- 
tains the essence of it; and to say that it is unsafe to pro- 
fess the feeling is, essentially, to say that it is unsafe to 
possess it. 

‘ After all, is it not the safer course,’ asks some trem- 
bling penitent, ‘to avoid the curse which is denounced 
against the unworthy communicant—‘ He that eateth 
and drinketh unworthily, eateth and drinketh damnation 
to himself?”’’ Shrouded with gloom as this passage has 
been, its plain meaning is this ;—‘ He that sins at the 
communion table incurs the displeasure of God, and un- 
less he repent must be punished.’ But he that sins at the 
common table of God’s bounty, he that sins in his common 
conversation, he that sins in refusing to eat the sacra- 
mental bread, he that sins at any time and in any place, 
incurs similar displeasure. Whoever breathes the air in 
impenitence, breathes condemnation. 

6. Some persons refuse to profess their faith, because 
they desire a longer period than they have enjoyed, for 
self-examination. ‘There is doubtless a reasonable period 
for delaying the public vow for the purpose of self-exami- 
nation; so there is an unreasonable period. Alarming 
evils result from too speedy a performance of the duty ; 
so also from too long a procrastination of it. Let a 
convert live for a long time without the restraints, of 
the church’s discipline, and the benefit of its sacred ordi- 
nances, without an acknowledged responsibility, and a 
public assumption of obligation, without a visible com- 
munion with Christians, and the consciousness of striving 
to obey every known command ; this convert will proba- 
bly relapse into coldness, and, refusing after a proper in- 
terval to comply with an injunction of Christ, will be 
prone to continue his refusal until he is called to give an 
account of it to his Judge. Whena Christian does not 
intend to profess his hope until the expiration of ten or 
twelve months after the commencement of that hope, he 
will neglect to examine himself far more than if he an- 
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ticipated an earlier profession. ‘There will be suffi- 
cient time for the performance of this duty,’ will be his 
language, and by deferring until to-morrow the duty of 
to-day, he will lose much of the benefit resulting from a 
knowledge of his own heart. To a false convert this 
neglect of self-examination is often a serious injury. He 
sometimes entertains for months a flattering and bane- 
ful hope of aafety, and has no suspicion of the spuri- 
ousness of the hope until he is called to consider his obli- 
gations to the church. ‘The enforcement of his duty to 
profess religion presents a high standard by which he 
must measure himself, it is too high for his selfishness, he 
finds that he has not piety sufficient to induce him to take 
up the cross, he wisely concludes that he has no piety 
at all. As the practice of making the solemn vow within 
a reasonable period after the supposed conversion incites 
the convert to a rigid scrutiny of his motives, and a vigi- 
Jant guard over his conduct, so the practice of unduly de- 
laying the vow, removes from consideration a powerful 
test of character, allows many delusive hopes to linger in 
the breast, and fills the community with indefinite neutral 
pretenders who dream that they are going to heaven while 
“ halting between two opinions.” 

So various are the natural temperaments and the ac- 
quired habits of men, that some will give more satisfactory 
evidence of conversion in a day, than others in a week. 
The great majority of converts, however, if they do not 
afford the requisite evidence within three or four months, 
will not within three or four years. If during three or 
four months they exhibit such a temper as inspires them- 
selves, and their judicious Christian companions with a 
hope of their piety, they ought to apply for admission into 
the church. “If they protract their delay for an increase 
of light, they will probably find an increase of darkness. 

III. We will now consider the reasons for professing 
religion. 

1. By thus professing, the Christian promotes his own 
good. He makes a public promise to be faithful. This 
promise imposes not indeed a new duty, but a new and 
distinct obligation to perform every duty. Is he tempted 
to ‘sleep as do others?” the promise wakes him. Is he 
exposed to any form of spiritual declension? ‘I have,’ 
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he says, ‘opened my mouth unto the Lord, and I cannot 
go back.’ 

As he has made a public vow, he will be expected to 
perform religious duties.© Once he dreaded to perform 
some of the duties, because they would expose-him to the 
wonder of the world. Now, his performance of them will 
excite no wonder ; therefore an obstacle to faithfulness is 
removed. His neglect of them, however, will excite won- 
der; therefore, as he desires to avoid the reproach of in- 
consistency, an incitement to faithfulness is presented. 
By every impediment which he throws in the way of sin, 
and by every obligation to holiness which he imposes on 
his conscience, he benefits himself essentially. 

By professing religion a person secures the watch and 
care of experienced Christians. They have covenanted 
to take oversight of each other; to reprove offenders and 
counsel the unwary. ‘The advantage which he may de- 
rive from their admonitions is great. ‘‘'T'wo are better 
than one, for if they fall the one will lift up his fellow, 
but wo to him that is alone when he falleth.” ; 

Generally, by professing religion a convert derives in- 
creased advantage from the preaching of the gospel. 
Many hearers have this latent idea, that the preacher ad- 
dresses either the church as Christians, or the society as 
impenitent sinners. If then a Christian is out of his 
place, i. e. out of the church, he will not fully apply to 
himself the address to the church; and as he does not 
regard himself an impenitent sinner, he will not fully 
apply to himself the address to sinners. He sits between 
the two great parties ; and he will not take his full allow- 
ance when one party is fed, because he does not profess 
to belong to this party; nor will he take it when the 
other party is fed, because he does not belong to that 
party. Making to his own heart but half an application 
of truth, he often loses half of its influence. 

There is one personal benefit resulting from a profes- 
sion of religion, which surpasses all others. ‘The sincere 
professor is nourished by the ordinances of the church. 
When he takes into his hand the consecrated emblems, 
he feels, more than ever, the love of Christ. It is when 
he meets his Christian friends around the communion 
table, and looks up to their common Lord, that his heart 
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entwines around all Christian hearts, and mingles with 
them all, and they all become mingled with their Sa- 
viour’s. Oh if there is one hour dearer than all other 
hours to the friend of Jesus, if there is one moment when 
his soul is melted to an unusual softness, or raised to an 
unwonted height, it is when he sees the heinousness of 
sin, and the prige of pardon in the significant body and 
blood; when he pours out his secret gratitude to him, 
who presides over the communion table and who loves to 
entertain the chosen guests. Itis a precious feast. What 
man that knows the refreshing, the invigorating nature of 
the celestial food, can be willing to pine away and die in 
the neglect of it ? 

The convert who deprives himself of the personal ad- 
vantages which have been enumerated, inflicts upon his 
soul an incalculable injury. When he relapses into spir- 
itual coldness there are no ordinances of the church to 
remind him of his coldness, and to aid in its removal ; 
and he therefore continues cold. ‘Though inducements 
‘to iniquity are thickly spread before him, he refuses to 
environ himself with countervailing inducements to piety ; 
and therefore is led far astray. His soul is embittered 
with remorse by his voluntary rejection of so much spir- 
‘itual good. Excluding himself from the circle of the 
Christian’s and the sinner’s sympathy, he enjoys neither 
religion nor irreligion, and feels at home neither with the 
friends nor with the foes of his Maker. “As a solitary 
stranger he lives and suffers in coldness and darkness, 
and often cries, as well he may cry, “Oh wretched man 
that I am.” 

2. Another reason for a profession of religion is, that 
by it a Christian may advance his Master’s cause. If by 
his profession he promotes his own good, he of course pro- 
motes the good of the church, for “if one member be 
honored all the members rejoice with it.” 

His profession is particularly useful, as it makes his in- 
fluence more decidedly religious. It is a fact, however 
unjustifiable, that many persons determine what a man 
is by what he professes to be. If a soldier does not wear 
his military badge, the populace do not consider him a 
military man. The simple fact, that a person has 
solemnly professed to be a Christian, stamps upon their 
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minds an impression that he is one; and the contrary fact 
stamps the contrary impression. ‘The non-professor may 
say,‘ I ama friend of God;’ but his refusal to take the 
place of God’s friends is an action that speaks louder than 
his words. The use which the impenitent make of his 
example is highly detrimental. ‘There is perhaps no 
class of men,” says Dr. Emmons, ‘“ whose example the 
world more applaud, and are more fond of employing in 
excuse and justification of their own faulty negligence,” 
than the example of non-professing Christians. ‘The 
more upright and amiable they appear, the more they in- 
jure the cause of God and the souls of men by the weight 
and influence of their criminal example.” In the sinner’s 
attempts to screen himself. from duty he often says, 
‘Look at those men ;—they do not profess to have been 
converted, and yet they are as good as converted men are. 
There are without the church, and among the unregen- 
erate, better men than any within the church, and among 
the regenerate. Why need we be exhorted to join the 

rank of Christians, when our own rank is better and 
stronger than theirs? These men do plainly disobey one 
command of Christ, and still are good men; why may 
not we disobey another command, or all others, and still 
be good men ?’ 

The sinner may have no right thus to-plead the exam+ 
ple of non-professing Christians; still he does plead it, 
and is emboldened in transgression by it. These Christ- 
jans may not intend to give countenance to rebellion, but 
they do give it, and are responsible for it. They ruin 
souls by their disobedience. If all who are in feeling at- 
tached to their Saviour would wear his badge, and join 
his host, and fight under his banner, they would disarm 
the enemy of many weapons, and insure for Immanuel a 
speedier victory. Is not here a momentous inducement 
to come out decidedly for Christ? Christian! will you 
do hurt rather than good to your Master’s cause 2 

3. Another reason for a profession of religion is, the ° 
positive command of God. In numerous passages of 
Scripture the command to profess piety, is intimately con- 
nected with the command to possess it. The direction 
to ministers, “Go and teach, baptizing,” tacitly implies 
the obligation of converts ip unite with the church; and 
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-the direction to private men, ‘‘ Repent and be baptized,” 
teaches this obligation explicitly. But the injunction that 
is most direct, was spoken by the ‘‘ Lord Jesus, the same 
night in which he was betrayed.” He took the bread, 
saying, ‘“‘ Take, eat, this is my body which is broken 
for you ;” and also the cup, saying, ‘‘ This do ye as oft 
as ye drink of it in remembrance of me.” The com- 
mand, we are told, (1 Corinthians, xi. 26,) applies to men 
in all ages, even until Christ come to judgment. It of 
course applies to you, reader, if you think it proba- 
ble that you are a Christian. Behold now your Saviour 
as he is about to be betrayed and crucified. See 
him looking through the long vista of future years to 
you. He sets before you his broken body, and kindly 
invites you to the refreshing cup. He even gently im- 
poses his command upon you. Yes, he will not allow you 
to refuse the costly gift without violating his dying man- 
date. Can you violate it? When all his agonies were 


the price which he paid for your salvation, is disobedience _ 


the return which you will make to him? Is it to be ex- 
pected from you, whom he has redeemed, that when he 
tenderly invites, and positively enjoins, and the enjoined 
duty is so delightful and so useful, you will spurn the 
whole? Can you tread your passage from the sanctuary, 
and leave your expiring Redeemer to call to you in vain? 
After you have turned your back upon the cross, and shut 
your ears against the command of Christ, can you lie 
down upon your pillow in peace? Will not the words 
come ringing in your ears, like the death watch at night, 
*¢T have called and thou hast refused; I have stretched 
out my hand and thou hast not regarded?” When the 
supper is prepared, shall your bleeding Saviour month 
after month descend to preside over the feast, and look 
at your seat vacant ; and when he asks, ‘‘ Where is that 
soul for whom I died and whom I washed in my blood,” 
shall it be told him that you cannot be persuaded to com- 
ply with his last request, nor to obey his parting com- 
mand? No. Say now to Christ, «Oh how love I thy 
law!” ‘By it,” and especially by the law of the supper, 
is thy servant warned and in keeping of it there is great 
reward.” 

If, reader, the present is the first week or the first 
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month of your supposed conversion, it is by no means 
proper for you to hasten to the communion table. 
But if, since the supposed alteration of your character, a 
time has elapsed sufficiently long to give you probable 
evidence that the alteration is real, radical, and permanent, 
you ought without delay to apply to the church for admis- 
sion. If the church think that you have given probable 
evidence of a change from sin to holiness, they ought to 
receive you. .If you have not given this evidence, they 
should advise you to defer a profession, to examine more 
critically, to repent. Your duty, however, is evident. 


When a season has been spent in self-examination suffi-. 


ciently iong for you to determine, and for your pious 
friends to determine, whether you are probably a Chris- 
tian, you are bound, unless you are willing to take 
the necessary steps for professing your faith, to relinquish 
your hope. It is a truth, general, though not universal, 
that a man who has spent three or four months in pre- 
paratory examination, and who then, without peculiar 
reasons, understandingly disobeys Christ’s dying com- 
mand, has no right to think himself a Christian. 

For, from what principle does he disobey? Often 
from a desire to avoid the reproach of the world. ‘ Who- 
soever shall be ashamed of me and my words, of him shall 
the Son of man be ashamed.” The man often disobeys 
on account of his reluctance to take up the cross. 
‘‘ Whosoever doth not bear his cross and come after me, 
cannot be my disciple.”—The disobedience often springs 
from a disregard to the authority of God. ‘‘ If a man love 
me, he will keep my words.” ‘ Ye are my friends if ye 
do whatsoever I command you.” * He that saith I know 
him, and keepeth not his commandments,” that is, know- 
ingly and habitually violates any one of his command- 
ments, “is a liar, and the truth is not in him.” And 
the Scriptures specify Christ’s dying commandment 
as one which cannot without the direst consequences 
be knowingly and perseveringly violated.—* Whosoever 
shall deny me before men,” that is, refuse to make 
the public vow which he knows that he ought to make, 
«him will I also deny.” ‘He that believeth and is 
baptized,” that is, does all in his power toward mak- 
ing the public vow, “shall be saved.” “ Except a man 
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be born of water, and of the Spirit, he cannot enter 
into the kingdom of God.” The whole current of 
Scripture will thus establish the principle, that except the 
Holy Ghost cause men to exercise such love as will in- 
duce them at some proper opportunity to profess religion, 
‘*to be born of water,” they cannot be saved. 

And now, reader, if you are determined to remain with- 
out the pale of the most benevolent institution on earth, 
to deprive yourself of numerous spiritual advantages, de- 
prive the church of the good which you might bestow, 
and give the weight of your influence to the adversary ; 
if you will thus practically oppose the advancement of 
Christ’s cause, in defiance of an express and well under- 
stood command, what right have you to think that you 
love Christ supremely, that you truly love him at all? 
“He that loveth me not, keepeth not my sayings.” If 
you will thus disobey, abandon instantly, I beg of you, all 
hope that you possess the spirit of obedience. Better, in- 
finitely better have no hope, than one which does not 
purify from sin. Such a hope is an opiate that lulls the 
soul into perilous sleep. Cling no longer to your incon- 
sistency, repent of your self-deception, and oh! bring 
forth fruits meet for repentance. 

But if you are not determined on a pertinacious 
refusal to profess your attachment to Christ, then 
speedily avail yourself of the golden privileges which 
he presents to you from his table. Gladly exclaim to 
your fellow converts, ‘“‘come, let us join ourselves unto 
the Lord in a perpetual covenant that shall never be for- 
gotten.” Solemnly and cheerfully lend your feeble aid 
to the great work of ‘ lengthening the cords and strength- 
ening the stakes” of the spiritual enclosure. As you walk 
along toward the earthly Zion, .stretch out both your 
hands and take with you others of kindred spirit. Labor 
strenuously to fulfil the ancient predictions concerning 
the glory of the church. Soon “ one shall say, I am the 
Lord’s, another shall call himself by the name of Jacob; 
and another shall subscribe with his own hand unto the 
Lord, and surname himself by the name of Israel.” 
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(A) 


Tue Apostle Paul gives the Corinthian Christians this 
important direction; ‘‘ Examine yourselves whether ye 
be in the faith.” To Timothy he also urges the impor- 
tance of being “ sound in the faith.” These and numer- 
ous other passages show it to be a very important inquiry 
for every professed follower of Christ to make, ‘Do I 
believe the truth?” 

Observe the precision with which Paul uses language 
on this subject. He does not speak in a general way 
only, of faith, or a faith ; as though it were unimportant 
what a man believes. He fixes his own attention, and 
labors to fix that of others, upon a particular faith, or 
system of belief, essential to Christian character: ‘‘ the 
faith,”’—* one faith,” —* the faith of God’s elect.” 

Much has been said respecting non-essentials in mat- 
ters of faith; doctrines which it has been supposed a 
man may waive or disbelieve, without affecting his stand- 
ing in the sight of God, or his fitness for heaven ; or 
excluding himself from the fellowship of Christians. Ask 
those who plead most for indulgence in this matter, to 
tell what doctrines they regard as non-essential, and you 
will find them to be those to which the hearts of men in 
all ages have been peculiarly averse. According to the 
views of such persons, a catalogue of non-essentials will 
embrace a great proportion of the truths in the Christian 
system. One will pronounce the doctrines of divine 
sovereignty, decrees, election, and saints’ perseverance, 
not essential. Another will set aside the doctrines of 
total depravity, regeneration, and justification. Another 
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will add to the catalogue, the doctrines of the Trinity, 
the deity of Christ and of the Holy Spirit, and the 
atonement. Thus go on, and add to the catalogue, 
according to the judgment of men of different creeds, 
and you will find at last, that you might as well say, at 
once, the Bible does not contain any thing which is 
essential to be believed. : 

Now is it rational to suppose that God has revealed, 
with great solemnity and particularity, and preserved in 
existence, almost miraculously, for ages, a collection of 
truths, which it is of no importance for men to believe ; 
or that having “given all Scripture by inspiration,” he 
has left each one to make his choice of such truths as he 
pleases, and to put down all the rest as unessential, or 
not to be believed? Because the prejudices of men are 
awake against certain truths declared from heaven, shall 
God therefore be unheard and disregarded in these 
declarations? Shall men sit in judgment on divine reve- 
lation ; and in tracing over the pages God has written, 
pronounce that their doctrines are of no importance in a 
system of religious belief? 

The plausibility of the notion upon which we are re 
marking, and the danger that many professors of religion 
will be unconsciously influenced by it to their hurt, makes 
it necessary that we should all look to our own hearts. 
If God has given a volume of truth to the world, we are 
bound to believe what it contains. And if any take upon 
them to make exceptions, they must ‘ give account there- 
of in the day of judgment.” 

The importance of a right faith as a part of Christian 
character, may be argued from various considerations. 

1. From the manner in which the Scriptures treat the 
belief of the truth. 

One great object of divine revelation is, to set before 
men matters of faith. The declaration at the conclusion 
of the gospel of John, applies to the whole Bible ; “‘ These 
things are written that ye might believe.” The belief of 
the truth enters into the divine system of means for sav- 
ing the people of God. ‘ We are bound to give thanks 
to God for you brethren, beloved of the Lord, because 
God hath from the beginning chosen you to salvation, 
through sanctification of the Spirit and belief of the 
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truth.” He who would know whether he is an “ heir of © 
God,” and a “joint heir with Christ,’”’ and have the com- 
fort of assurance respecting this, must make sure of a full, 
firm, hearty ‘‘ belief of the truth.” 

Paul showed the change of his heart by the change of 
his creed ; for immediately on his conversion, he devoted 

himself to “‘ preaching the faith which once he destroyed.” 
And among the things in which he rejoiced, in the near 
approach of death, was this, that he had “ kept the faith.” 

The belief of divine truth has a transforming influence 
which is of inestimable importance to the Christian char- 
acter, as set forth in the expressions, ‘“‘ purifying their 
hearts by faith;” and “ the word of God worketh effec- 
tually in them that believe.” ' 

The Lord Jesus asserted faith in the truth to be an 
important test of true discipleship, and a means of deliver- 
ance from the power of sin, when he said ; “‘ If ye continue 
in my word, then are ye my disciples indeed;” ‘‘and ye 
shall know the truth, and the truth shall make you free.” 

There is an important connection between right faith 
and holiness. Paul gives a broad announcement of this, 
in the opening of one of his epistles, where he says, 
“‘ Paul, a servant of God, and an apostle of Jesus Christ 
according to the faith of God’s elect, and the acknowledg- 
ing of the truth which is after godliness.” 

The truth is to be believed, because it is concerned in 
the conversion of the soul to God. ‘“ Of his own will 
begat he us with the word of truth.” Shall that be pro- 
nounced unessential, which God uses in the great work 
of delivering men from the bondage of sin ? 

The work of grace in the heart is carried forward by 
means of the truth. Therefore Christ prayed for his fol- 
lowers; “ sanctify them through thy truth; thy word is 
truth.”” And shall the Christian undervalue the very 
means through which he is conformed to Christ ? 

It is one object of God in the appointment of the min- 
istry, ‘that we henceforth might be no more children, 
tossed to and fro, and carried about with every wind 
of doctrine, by the sleight of men and cunning craftiness 
whereby they lie in wait to deceive.” We should stand 
in fear of fickleness in our views, and of skeptical philo- 
sophical opposers, who would unsettle our minds. 
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The earnest maintenance of the truth is enjoined as a 
duty. “ Strive together for the faith of the gospel ;” 
‘* contend earnestly for the faith once delivered unto the 
saints.”  F 

A change in the manner of treating divine truth ap- 
pears in real converts. ‘ They also that murmured shall 
learn doctrine.” This is a very interesting evidence of a 
renewed heart. When men become converted to God, 
they are so changed, that they cordially love those very 
truths, of which they once said, “‘ these are hard sayings, 
who can hear them.” 

2. The indispensableness ofa right faith may be argued 
from the manner in which the Scriptures treat disbelief of 
the truth. , 

The cautions of Paul to ministers, as to preach- 
ing error, are in point. ‘Charge some that they teach 
no other doctrine;’’ ‘Though we or an angel from 
heaven preach any other gospel unto you, than that which 
we have preached unto you, let him be accursed. As 
we said before, so say I now again, (says this earnest and 
decided apostle,) if any man preach any other gospel unto 
you than that ye have received, let him be accursed.” 

“If ye believe not that I am he, (said Christ,) ye shall 
die in your sins.” ‘+ He that believeth not, is condemned. 
already, because he hath not believed in the name of the 
only begotten Son of God.” Here is a single truth, the 
disbelief of which makes a man’s future condemnation 
sure. ‘* He that believeth not, shall be damned.” The 
sin of unbelief, respecting divine truth, must be of the 
blackest die indeed, if it calls forth such a sentence from 
the compassionate Saviour himself. 

The Scriptures also condemn those ‘who resist the 
truth ;”»—‘ men of corrupt minds, reprobate concerning 
the faith;” ‘* whose word will eat as doth a canker.” 
They also attach to unbelief of the truth the same desert 
of punishment, as te impenitence, or any other sin. 
Those who are thus guilty, are by divine justice some- 
times deserted of God to the fearful consequences of their 
unbelief, in this life, as precursors of their future doom. 
‘For this cause God shall send them strong delusion, that 
they may believe a lie, that they all might be damned who 
believed not the truth.”” Those who err from the faith, 
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after having professed to receive it, are also described as 
“ piercing themselves through with many sorrows.” 

In the gospel of John we are informed that on a par- 
ticular occasion, our Saviour said to his hearers, ‘there 
are some of you that believe not ;”’ and “from that time 
many of his disciples went back and walked no more 
with him.” Why this? Because he had said, ‘“‘no man 
can come to me except it were given him of my Father.” 
Unbelievers proved that they were not the disciples of 
Christ, by taking offence at his doctrine, and forsaking him. 

Here it may be proper to notice an important distinc- 
tion between perplexity respecting any truth, and aver- 
sion to such truth. Perplexity, and a measure of misap- 
prehension respecting a doctrine of Scripture, may exist 
in an honest mind, and in connection with a right heart 5 
and where a full conviction of the truth, and a cordial 
belief of it will take place as soon as proper information 
is received. But aversion to a doctrine, or a.disposition to 
question the authority of the word of God, or to explain 
away the testimony of that word, is one of the surest 
signs of an unconverted state. Take a few examples. 

Various Scriptures set forth the doctrine that Christ is 
God. Some have a perplexity respecting this truth, 
which is ultimately relieved on a fair and prayerful exam- 
ination of the scripture testimony respecting it. In 
others, we find a manifest aversion to this doctrine. No 
exhibition of scripture testimony convinces them. They 
reason against it,) pronounce it absurd, and reject it. 
Can persons in this state of mind be Christians 7—Disbe- 
lieve the very truth which makes Christ the only ‘ sure 
foundation” of the sinner’s hope, and yet be Christians? 

The doctrine of regeneration by the Holy Spirit is very 
prominently set forth in the Scriptures. ‘There may be 
a measure of perplexity in some minds, as to this doctrine ; 
while yet there is openness to conviction and a spirit of 
inquiry ; and finally a full reception of the scripture tes- 
timony. But suppose a man utterly rejects this doctrine ; 
calls the idea of such a change of heart, and of Christian 
experience as based upon it, fanaticism. Can such an 
one be a Christian 2? Pronounce delusive and false, the 
doctrine of the Bible which sets’ forth the nature of reli- 
gion as wrought by rity and yet be a Christian ? 
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The doctrine of total depravity is every where written 
upon the pages of the Bible ; and the history of the 
world is a most melancholy comment upon it. We 
can conceive, that a man may be in such a state of mind, 
as will lead him to say: “it is a humiliating and painful 
doctrine; but let me examine myself, and the word of 
God, and the state of the world. I do not deny it; but 
let me better understand it.” And we can conceive of 
such a man, as he advances in his inquiries, getting low 
before God, and at the foot of the cross mourning 
over himself in the tenderness of godly sorrow. But 
another is disgusted with this doctrine; calls it a libel 
upon human nature, and an impeachment of the divine 
character ; and utterly denies it. Now can this doctrine 
be thus treated, and God be thus “ made a liar,” by a 
Christian ? 

So in relation to the doctrine of divine sovereignty. A 
man feels the perplexity arising from limited views of the 
government of God; but searches his Bible, resolved to 
believe what he there finds respecting it; and comes at 
length to cast himself in the dust before God, and to 
adopt the language of our Saviour; ‘“‘ Even so, Father, 
for so it seemed good in thy sight.” Another cavils, 
complains of those who preach this doctrine, and of the 
plain declarations of it in the Bible, and in short shows 
the spirit of a rebel against the sceptre of the universe. 
Can such an one be a true disciple of the Lord Jesus, 
who ‘rejoiced in spirit” and ‘thanked this Father in view 
of this very truth? A child of God, and yet unwilling 
that God should ‘do his pleasure ; ” and repining against 
a principle which lies at the foundation of God’s eternal 
throne ? 

In like manner men exhibit different states of mind re- 
specting the doctrine of election. We can conceive of a 
real Christian, not thoroughly informed of the scripture 
testimony on this doctrine, feeling perplexity and solici- 
tude respecting it; and yet treating it with reverence, and 
lifting up his heart to God as he searches the Scriptures, 
praying; ‘that which I ‘see not, .teach thou me;” and 
resolving that what the word of God declares, he will 
receive. But there is another, who pronounces it absurd, 
unjust, partial; complains of it and rejects it, and by 
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‘false interpretations ‘‘ wrests the Scripturés ” which set 
it forth. ‘His heart fretteth against the Lord;” and 
he can never read particular parts of Scripture with any 
patience, because he finds them to contain this doctrine ; 
and he “replies against God,” saying, ‘‘ why doth he yet 
find fault ? for who hath resisted his will?” Is it possi- 
ble that grace should reign in the breast where such feel- 
ings dwell? Grace in a heart which feels dissatisfaction 
and vexation at this blessed truth, that God has deter- 
mined that all men shall not perish, and that he has by 
an act of sovereign love, secured the salvation of a great 
multitude which no man can number ? 

Thus the perplexity of an honest and teachable mind, 
consequent on a partial acquaintance with scripture testi- 
mony, is one thing. ‘The disposition to deny and reject 
divine truth, and especially to cavil at it, is altogether 
another thing. 'The man in the first state of mind may 
be a Christian. The other, having never ‘received the 
love of the truth,” is “in the gall of bitterness and in 
the bonds of iniquity.” 

3. That a sound faith is indispensable, as a part of 
Christian character, may be argued from the adaptedness 
- of divine truth to exert a sanctifying and saving influence. 

Every doctrine of the Bible is adapted to produce cer- 
tain effects. These effects are disclosed in a very inter- 
esting manner, in conversion. But they do not appear 
where the truth is modified to suit the natural tastes and 
feelings of men, or where it is rejected and opposed. 
The doctrines of the gospel are evidently adapted to pros- 
trate man in the dust, to make him feel that he is “ guilty 
before God,” and deserving of eternal banishment from 
his favor; to lead him to self-loathing and repentance; 
to make him sensible that he is dependent upon God for 
every thing which concerns his salvation; and that, if 
ever he is saved, it will be by infinite grace, and not for 
any worthiness in himself; to lead him to trust alone in 
the righteousness of Christ ; to give him entire confidence 
in the rectitude of God’s ways, even under the discipline 
of the rod ; in short, to make him die unto sin and live unto 
righteousness. These effects are seen in every case of true 
conversion to God; and they are inseparable from sancti- 
fication, and a safe and prosperous state of the soul. 
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Now, if these truths, adapted to produce such effects, 
be set aside, by modification, or confessed rejection,—for 
there is little or nothing to choose between these two 
exercises of unbelief,—can such effects be produced in 
any other way? What can be substituted for the doc- 
trine of total depravity, to humble human pride ;—or for 
the doctrine of the atonement, to bring a sinner to “ sub- 
mit himself to the righteousness of God;”—or for the 
doctrine of eternal punishment, to alarm the sinner’s fears 
and break up his false security; or for the doctrine of 
divine sovereignty, to make the sinner submit himself, 
unconditionally, into God’s hands 1—and so of many other 
truths, and their effects. We are aware that many who 
reject these and other kindred truths, calculate on their 
belief in the goodness and mercy of God; or in what is 
called, in an indefinite sense, the paternal character of 
God; and in some other general truths, which do not so 
directly cross the propensities of the human heart, or so 
thoroughly accuse conscience,—they depend Opon their 
reception of these to produce all needful effects. But the 
question is, are the doctrines which they entertain ad apted 
to produce, and do they produce, the effects which God 
designed should be produced by those truths which they 
reject? Who ever saw a true godly penitent, who yet 
denied that he was by nature utterly destitute of holiness, 
—entirely depraved? Who ever saw a man surrender 
himself wholly into the hands of God, who yet did not 
believe nor feel that God had a right to do with him as he 
pleased ; and who was in a contest with God respecting 
the doctrine of his sovereignty? Who ever saw a man 
fleeing for his life to Christ as the ark of safety, who dis- 
believed the scripture doctrine of eternal punishment, 
and the justice of that punishment upon the rejectors of 
the grace which is in Christ Jesus? Who ever saw a 
man, trusting alone, and that joyfully, in Christ ; saying 
with Paul, and in Paul’s spirit, ‘*God forbid that I should 
glory, save in the cross of our Lord Jesus Christ 3” and 
who still denied the supreme divinity of Christ, and the 
doctrine of his atonement for the sins of men? Who 
ever saw a man adopting with his whole heart that senti- 
ment which Jesus uttered, “not my will, but thine be 
done ;” while he was offended with God for doing his 
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will, either in choosing the heirs of salvation, or in de- 
termining, according to his own unsearchable wisdom, the 
eternal destinies of all men? 

These remarks will apply to the modifications of divine 
truth, as well as to the confessed rejection of it. Willa 
modification of the doctrine of total depravity, making it 
speak, and that very faintly, only a part of the real 
truth, produce the effect which God designed to produce 
by the whole of that truth, brought down upon the con- 
science with its full and awful weight? “Will a modifica- 
tion of the doctrine of Christ’s divinity, making him only 
an exalted personage, and not “ very God,” produce the 
effect appointed to be produced by the doctrine of his 
deity? And will the doctrine of the future punishment 
of the wicked, modified so as to mean punishment for 
a limited duration ; or, by perversion of plain Scripture, 
transferring it to this side of the grave, and making it to 
consist in a few buffetings of conscience,—will this have 
that influence to deter men from sin, and to drive them 
to the cross of Jesus, which God appointed should be 
exerted by the doctrine of future and eternal punishment ? 
We might show the inefficacy of various other modifica- 
tions of divine truth, by which men seek to get away 
from under its power, as designed to humble them, and 
exalt God. It comes in short tothis; when God has been 
pleased to put into men’s hands this holy volume of truth, 
the Bible, adapted in the precise form which he has given 
it, to produce certain effects on men; will he, after all, 
allow men to interpret his declarations as they please; 
and, in accordance with the wishes of their proud hearts, 
to make his truths over again to suit themselves; and will 
he then bless to their eternal good, their MopiricaTions of 
his truth, instead of blessing HIS OWN TRUTH AS “HE 
ORIGINALLY PRESENTED IT ! 

In a word; if men expect to get good to their souls 
from the instructions of the Bible, they must receive them 
in the form in which God has there presented them. If 
they would be Christians indeed, they must believe 
the TRUTH, the whole of it,—and nothing but the 
truth. It is of no use for a man to talk of being in “the 
faith of Jesus,” who only believes those truths of the 


Bible to which he has no special objection, and rejects 
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the rest ; or who tortures the language of Scripture, by 
licentious criticism, to make it speak what he wishes, but 
what the God of truth never designed it should speak. 

We may be asked, perhaps, what does the Bible speak ? 
what system does it teach? We will let men answer 
these questions, who will not be suspected of friendship to 
“ Calvinism,” or ‘¢ Hopkinsianism,” or ‘ Orthodoxy,” as 
the appellations are; and whose testimony may be re- 
garded as impartial. One,—a Unitarian, and a distin- 
guished scholar in the department of philology,—we are 
* informed, has been known to give it as his deliberate 
conclusion, that the Bible, understood according to the 
laws of language and the generally received rules of in- 
terpretation, does contain and set forth the system of 
religion usually termed in this country, Orthodozy. 
Another, of the same sentiments, and of high standing as 
a scholar, was known to remark, respecting the letters of 
a distinguished writer to Dr. Channing, on the doctrine 
of the Trinity, that, admitting the Scriptures to be in- 
spired, as maintained by Orthodox men, the argument 
for the doctrines of the Trinity, and the Deity of Christ, 
contained in those letters, was incontrovertible. Some 
German critics, whose sentiments are essentially what is 
commonly termed Deism, have been free to confess, that 
the Bible fairly interpreted, does teach what we call 
Orthodoxy ; and their resort is a denial that the Bible ig 
a revelation from God. An infidel, in our own country, 
after searching in vain for Universalism, in the Bible, has 
been known to say, that, “if he received the Bible at all, 
he should be constrained to agree with the Orthodox.” 

The Bible, then,—some of the most respectable men 
who reject it being themselves judges,—does set forth the 
truths composing the system called Orthodoxy. And if 
such is the fact, the inference is a fair one, that the truths 
embraced in that system, so far as it goes, are to be be- 
lieved, as essential to the Christian character ;—not in- 
deed to be received as Calvinism, or as the sentiments of 
any body of uninspired men; but as truths contained in 
the word of God. 

We cannot refrain from expressing our satisfaction 
with such admissions as those mentioned above. If those 
who are unfriendly to the system usually termed Ortho- 
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doxy, will concede that the Bible is on our side, it is all 
we ask of them. And they, and all others whom it may 
concern, are entirely welcome to all the discoveries of 
religious truth which they can make with their Bible 
shut, and in the use of the highest talents for-philosophi- 
cal research, and with the mightiest efforts of mere human 
reason that ever were put forth since the human mind 
was created. ‘+ Built upon the foundation of the apostles 
and prophets, Jesus Christ himself being the chief corner 
stone,” what have we to fear? Nothing. Though it be 
the melancholy fact, that ‘‘ winds of doctrine,” false and 
variable,: ‘‘ carry” those who will be carried, to and 
fro,” they never knowing where they shall rest, and living 
and dying in the unhappiness of doubt, and though our 
hearts shall grieve and pray for them; we rejoice in know- 
ing that our foundation standeth sure. It is immutable 
as God its author, and firm as his everlasting throne. 

4. We argue the indispensableness of a sound faith in 
the doctrines of the gospel, as a part of Christian char- 
acter, from the manner in which they appear to those who 
receive and love them, in a dying hour. 

Who ever saw a Christian on the bed of death, lament- 
ing that he had believed in the Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost, as one God ;—that he had believed Jesus Christ to 
be divine; and himself a lost sinner, to be saved by grace 
alone ; and that his renewal and preparation for heaven 
are by the power of the Holy Spirit, working in him to 
will and to do; that God is just in the eternal punishment 
of those who reject his mercy ; and that he is a sovereign, 
“ working all things after the counsel of his own will; ” 
or lamenting that he had lived in the belief of the atone- 
ment, justification by faith, and other kindred doctrines 2 
Who ever saw a Christian mourning over these articles 
of his faith in the near approach of death? Never was 
such a scene witnessed in ‘‘ the chamber where the good 
man meets his fate ;” nor will there ever be, down to the 
dying hour of that saint, who shall last depart, before the 
fina] judgment. Belief in these high and holy truths is a 
rich source of consolation to the believer, when “ flesh 
and heart fail him.” Here is the broad foundation of his 
hope; like the throne of his God and Redeemer, firm 
and eternal. And with the believing and dying Paul, he 
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rejoices and triumphs, while he is able to say, “I have 
kept THE FAITH.” 

Contrast with these the feelings of one who has spent 
his life in contending against the truths of God’s word. 
If he have his reason, either he dies in a state of uncon- 
cern, consequent on having hardened his heart in unbelief, 
or he awakes on the side of the grave, to an appalling 
sense of guilt, as a rejector of the truths of God; and in 
despair and horror, departs to stand before Him in a fear- 
ful judgment, and to sink under a righteous condemna 
tion, to the world of despair. 

Belief of the truth, then, as a great and essential part. 
of religion, enters into the preparation of the soul to de- 
part in peace, and to dwell at God’s right hand. Belief 
of ‘a lie,” spreads a portentous and gloomy stupidity 
over the dying hour, or else it pierces the soul through 
with sorrows which no tongue can describe. 

Professed friends of Christ, into whose hands these 
pages may come, we have here set before you one of the 
essential elements of Christian character, the sincere and 
implicit belief of the truths of G'od’s holy word. “ Ex- 
amine yourselves whether ye be in the faith.’ Remember 
that if you have been born again, it has been by means 
of the truth; that if you are ever to grow in grace, it 
must be through the truth; that if you are found in the 
great day, sanctified and prepared for eternal life, it will 
be by the word of God—the truth believed, loved, and 
maintained, for the divine glory. 

To the unconverted, we say ; God’s truth must be re- 
ceived by you, and become the object of your love, and 
the means of your sanctification, or it will be to youa 
‘savor of death unto death.” With earnestness, then, 
and with diligence and prayer, search the Scriptures, be- 
lieve the truth, obey it, and rejoice in it. And may it 
‘make you free” from sin, and “ alive unto God, through 
Jesus Christ our Lord.” 
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_ Iv is of the first importance, that men should be con- 
vinced and made thoroughly sensible of their impotence 
and helplessness in themselves, and their entire dependence 
on divine grace for salvation. So long as sinners think 
they can recommend themselves to the favor of God by 
their own righteousness, they will never “‘come unto” 
Christ ‘‘ that they may have life.” For “‘ the whole have 
no need of a physician, but they that are sick.” And so 
long as persons imagine they labor under no insuperable 
inability to comply with the gospel, they will never feel 
their dependence on Him who alone is able to work in 
them “‘ the whole good pleasure of his goodness, and the 
work of faith with power.” Nor will they feel disposed 
to ‘‘ give unto God the glory,” which is indeed “due un- 
to his name,” in their salvation. Accordingly, the de- 
pravity, blindness and deadness of mankind in things of 
a spiritual nature, and their utter inability to comply with 
the gospel, as well as to obtain salvation by the deeds of 
the law, are much inculcated and insisted on in the sa- 
cred scriptures. lag 

But then, there is a difficulty in the minds of many, 
how to reconcile this total helplessness of sinners with the 
sincerity of the gospel call, or with the justice of men’s 
being condemned and punished for their impenitence and 
unbelief. And indeed it does seem as if men could not 
be to blame, for not doing impossibilities: nor should we, 
in other cases, think there was much kindness or sincerity 
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in offering a favor on conditions that were known to be 
impracticable. 

There is scarce any one that has ever thought much 
about religion, who has not, atone time or other, felt himself 
pressed with this difficulty. And it is wont to have a 
most pernicious influence upon the minds of sinners in 
general; but more especially when they come to be under 
awakenings, and begin to inquire, ‘‘ what they shall do to 
be saved.” According to what they hear in sermons, yea, 
and according to what they read in their Bibles, they are 
at a loss to see how the ways of the Lord can be equal. 
“The carnal mind,” they are told, “is—not subject to the 
law of God, neither indeed can be.” And, « they that 
are in the flesh cannot please God.” They are therefore 
under a necessity of sinning, yea, of doing nothing else 
but. sin. And yet, « every transgression and disobedi- 
ence” is to receive a most dreadful “recompense of re- 
ward,” the wrath of God being ‘revealed from heaven 
against all ungodliness and unrighteousness of men.” 
And no relief, no deliverance from wrath, is to be hoped 
for through the gospel, but upon impossible conditions ; 
such conditions as no natural man, no one who is dead in 
trespasses and sins, ever did, ever will, or can comply 
with. And yet a non-compliance with these conditions 
exposes to an amazingly aggravated, additional condemna- 
tion ; insomuch that it will be more tolerable for Sodom 
and Gomorrah in the day of judgment, than for those 
who enjoy the light of the gospel, but do not embrace the 
salvation it offers, 

Now, until this difficulty can be fairly got over in the 
minds of people, it seems impossible they should, in their 
consciences, justify God, or condemn themselves as he con- 
demns them; or that they should understand either the 
justice of the divine law, or the grace of the gospel. It 
is therefore highly necessary, that what the scripture says 
upon this subject, should be set in a consistent light, so as 
to commend itself to every man’s conscience in the sight 
of God. 

There are several ways, in which this has been attempt- 
ed. sSome account for God’s suspending our salvation up- 
on impossible conditions, and condemning men for not dos 
ing what it.is not in their power to do, by observing, that 
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we lost our power by the fall. Our present weakness and 
blindness was brought upon us as a righteous punishment 
for the disobedience of Adam; and God, they say, has 
not lost his right to command, because man, by his own 
folly and sin, has lost his ability to obey. That is, it is 
our present duty to exert, not only all the strength we ac- 
tually have, but all we should have had, had it not been for 
the original apostasy. 

But to this it will be objected, that we never reason and 
judge in this manner, in any other case. We do not think 
those who have lost their eyes, are still to blame for not 
seeing ; or those who have lost their reason, for not under- 
standing; or that it is the duty of those to labor with their 
hands, who have no hands to labor with :—not, though we 
suppose they were deprived of these faculties in a right- 
eous manner, for their sins. Or suppose a servant, by his 
own folly and bad conduct, has brought a fit_of sickness 
upon himself; do we think it reasonable for his master still 
to require him to go out into the field every day, and doas 
much work as if he was well? And is the servant to 
blame for not obeying such commands? Does he daily 
commit new sin, in not working, when perhaps he now 
wishes, with all his heart, he was able to do it, but has not 
strength to go a step or bear his weight ? 

It must be granted, that we generally suppose a man’s 
present duty cannot exceed his present strength, supposing 
it to have been impaired by what means it will. We nev- 
er hear even a good man pretend to repent or blame him- 
self, that he has not seen the light of the sun all day, and 
resolve not to be guilty of the same sin to-morrow, when 
he has been stone blind for twenty years. I shall not 
therefore undertake the defence of this, as any solution of 
the difficulty. Nor can I think that any one was ever con- 
vinced of the sin of unbelief in this way. However well 
meant it might probably be by the inventors of it, it seems 
rather calculated to ease the consciences of men, by cast- 
ing all real blame back upon the first sin only. 

Others (and those who would not be thought and are 
not suspected to lean in any measure towards Arminian- 
ism) have supposed it necessary to soften matters a little 
as to the sovereignty of grace, and the helplessness of sine 
ners.. They would have it maintained, indeed, that sins 
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ners are unable to do much, if any thing, towards their 
salvation, merely of themselves. Nor do they suppose 
that any one is ever brought to true repentance and faith 
in Christ, without the bestowment of special grace. But 
then they apprehend, that sinners are able, by the help of 
common grace, to do those things which may be consider- 
ed as a sort of preliminary conditions of salvation; condi- 
tions upon which regeneration, and an ability to come up 
to the actual terms of the gospel, are either promised, or, 
if not expressly promised, will undoubtedly be bestowed. 
That is, they suppose, if sinners will seek and pray, use 
the means of grace, and do the best that persons under 
their circumstances, and having such hearts as they have, 
may do, God will not be wanting on his part, or leave 
them to perish; that if they exert all the strength, and 
make a good improvement of all the assistance they have, 
they shall have more and more given them; till in the 
end they are enabled to obtain mercy, and to lay hold on 
eternal life ; that although there are no absolute promises 
to such earnest and sincere, though feeble, efforts of the 
unregenerate, yet certainly there are many very precious 
encouragements, which may securely enough be relied on. 
So that, on the whole, no sinner is under any real impos- 
sibility of any kind, of obtaining salvation. For every 
one, let his impotence be as great as it may, can certain- 
ly do what he can. And if upon his doing this, God will not 
fail to help as to what he cannot do; then every one may 
be saved, whatever sin and weakness, or depravity, he la- 
bors under. Nor do they see how we can vindicate the 
divine justice, or fairly cast the blame of the sinner’s per- 
dition on himself, without supposing such a universal suffi- 
ciency of grace as this. 

Now, if this can be made out tobe really the case, that 
all are actually, and in every view, enabled to do those 
things which are certainly connected with eternal life, 
there will be no difficulty, perhaps, with any one, to see 
that the ways of the Lord are equal, For according to 
this, there seems to be no respect of persons with God, 
even in the distribution of his freest favors, any more than 
in his judicial proceedings; the difference between him 
that is saved, and him that perisheth, not originating from 
any inequality in the bestowment of divine grace; but 
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solely from the better improvement one sinner makes’ of 
the same grace, than another does. ’ 

But I am afraid it will be as hard to reconcile this: way 
of solving matters with the scriptures, and with the truth 
of fact, as it is the former, with reason. Certainly the 
scriptures seem to speak a language quite different from 
this. In them we are taught, “that it is God that 
maketh one man to differ from another” for the better, and 
not he himself; ‘that it is not of him that willeth, nor of 
him that runneth, but of God that sheweth mercy ;” and 
“that he hath mercy on whom he will have mercy, and 
whom he will he hardeneth.’? And our Saviour accounts 
for the murmuring and opposition of the unbelieving Jews, 
by making this observation to his disciples’ upon it; “No 
man can come unto me, except the Father who hath sent 
me, draw him.” By which he evidently meant to inti- 
mate, that the conduct of his opposers, considering what 
human nature is, was not to be wondered at} that they 
acted no otherwise than all other men would, if left to 
themselves; that those who now followed and obeyed him, 
would never have come to him, or become his disciples, 
had .t not been for a gracious divine influence upon their 
minds, which was not granted to those murmurers and op- 
posers; and had they not been effectually drawn by him 
in whose hand are the hearts of men, and who turneth 
them as the rivers of water are turned. We are plainly 
taught in this text, taken in the connection in which it 
stands, as we are also in a multitude of other places, that 
men do not first distinguish themselves, by hearkening to 
the calls of the gospel; but that it is God that makes one 
to differ from another, in this respect, by his sovereign and 
distinguishing grace. The point, therefore, that I, shall 
insist upon is this; 

That none are able to comply with the gospel but those 
who are the subjects of the special and effectual grace of 
God ; or those who are made willing, and actually do com- 
ply with it. 

What I have in view in the following pages, is not only 
to confirm this doctrine, but to endeavor to set it in sucha 
light as to obviate the fore-mentioned difficulty. And after 
what has been said, I think there is no way of attempting 
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to clear up this mystery, but by showing that there are two 
essentially different senses, in which men are said to be in- 
capable of doing things; or, by having recourse to the dis- 
tinction of natural and moral inability. Accordingly, the 
method I propose, is, 

I. To state and illustrate this distinction. 

II. To show, that men certainly labor under one or 
the other of these kinds of inability to comply with the 
gospel, until they are made the subjects of effectual divine 
grace. 

III. More particularly to consider and evince the moral 
impotence of sinners. And, 

IV. Endeavor to make it appear, that there is ordinarily 
no other incapacity in sinners, to comply with the gospel, 
but that which is of the moral kind. 

I. There are two very different kinds of inability ; so 
different, that the one, however great, does not lessen mor- 
al obligation in the least; whereas the other, so far as it 
obtains, destroys obligation, and takes away all desert of 
blame and punishment entirely. 

. These two kinds of inability have commonly been dis- 
tinguished, by calling one natural, the other moral, thus: 
Moral inability consists only in the want of a heart, or 
disposition, or will, to do a thing. Natural inability con- 
sists in, or arises from, want of understanding, bodily 
strength, opportunity, or whatever may prevent our doing 
a thing when we are willing, and strongly enough disposed 
to do it. Or thus: whatever a man could not do, if he 
would, he is under a natural inability of doing ; but when 
all the reason why one cannot do a thing, is because he 
does not choose to do it, the inability is only of a moral 
nature. 

This distinction takes place equally with regard to evil 
actions and good ones. Thus, the divine Being cannot do 
evil ; not because he wants opportunity, or understanding, 
or strength, to do, with infinite ease, whatever he pleases ; 
but only because he is not, and it is impossible he ever 
should be, inclined to do iniquity. He is so infinitely and 
immutably holy, wise, just, and good, that it is impossible 
he should ever please to act otherwise, than in the most 
holy and righteous manner, Hence, though we read that 
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‘* with God all things are possible,’ and that he can do 
every thing; yet elsewhere we are told, ‘‘he cannot deny 
himself ;’ and that it is impossible ‘for God to lie.” 

On the other hand, Satan is incapable of doing right, or 
of behaving virtuously, in any one instance, or in the least 
possible degree. But this is not because he wants natural 
abilities ; for undoubtedly, in that respect, he is far superi- 
or to many that are truly virtuous. His being incapable 
of any thing but infernal wickedness, is altogether owing 
to his being of such an infernal disposition. ; 

And it is not uncommon to speak of incapacity in man- 
kind, both as to doing good and doing evil, in this two- 
fold signification. Some persons, we say, are incapable of 
doing a mean thing. Not that we think it is above their 
natural capacity ; but it is beneath them; they abhor, or 
they would scorn, to do it. Others are incapable of sever- 
al sorts of villany, not through any want of good will to 
do it: they only Want a convenient opportunity, or suffi- 
cient ingenuity. _ Just so in regard to doing good. Some 
have it not in the power of their hands; others have no 
heart to it. One-is of a truly generous spirit, and nothing 
but his own poverty keeps him from being what Job 
was, a father to the poor, the fatherless, and him that has 
none to help him. Another is rich, and might be a great 
benefactor to all around him; but he has no heart to de- 
vise liberal things. He is deaf to the cries of the poor, 
blind to their wants, and dead to all the generous feelings 
of humanity. 

Some are so feeble and infirm that they can do scarce 
any bodily labor ; though they are extremely free and will- 
ing to lay themselves out to the utmost that their strength 
will bear, and often go beyond it. Others are strong and 
healthy enough, and might get a good living, and be use- 
ful members of society ; but such is their invincible lazi- 
ness, that their hands refuse to labor. Some are effectu- 
ally kept from shining, or being very useful, in any pub- 
lic sphere in church or state, through the weakness of 
their heads; others, as effectually, by the badness of their 
hearts. Some-are incapable of being taught, by reason 
of natural dulness: others, only because they are of an 
unteachable spirit, and full of self-conceit. 

These examples are sufficient to illustrate the distinc 
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tion I am insisting on, and to make it evident, that by in- 
capable, we often mean something very different from 
want of natural capacity. We may also perceive from 
these instances, that there is a real necessity for using 
such words as capable, incapable, cannot, &c. in this di- 
versity of signification, in which we see they are used in 
common speech as well as in the scriptures. For when- 
ever any thing, whether in ourselves or without us, is really 
and absolutely inconsistent with our doing a thing, we have 
no way fully and strongly enough to express that inconsis- 
tence, but by saying we are unable, we cannot, it is impos- 
sible, or using some word of like import. And now it is 
certain that want of a heart or inclination to do a thing, 
may be, and is, as inconsistent with our doing it, as any 
thing else could be. Covetousness is as inconsistent with 
liberality, as poverty is, and may as effectually hinder a 
man from doing deeds of charity. Indolence is as incon- 
sistent with industry, as bodily weakness and infirmity. 
The want of an upright heart and a public spirit is as in- 
consistent with the character of a good ruler, as the want 
of wisdom and understanding. And the want of all prin- 
ciples of virtue must be as inconsistent with acting virtu- 
ously, as even the want of those intellectual faculties which 
are necessary tomoral agency. And so on the other hand, 
as to doing evil things. There is no possibility of doing 
them, that is, knowingly, designedly, and as moral agents, 
without an evil disposition. Our free and moral actions 
are, and must be, as invariably guided and dictated by 
our minds, as they are limited and bounded by our natur- 
al power. That is, every one must act his own nature 
and choice ; otherwise he does not act himself; he is not 
the agent. And if, when we would express this sort of 
necessity, we should not use the same phrases as are made 
use of in cases of natural necessity ; but, for fear of amis- 
understanding, should carefully avoid saying aman cannot, 
whenever we mean only that he has not such a heart as is 
necessary, and only say that he will not; our language 


would often sound odd, being out of common custom, 


which governs the propriety sof words; and not only so, 
but it would not be sufficiently expressive. Should we be 
afraid to say it is impossible for a man to love God, or come 
to Christ, while his heart is altogether wicked and full of 
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enmity against God and Christ, people would be ready 
to think we imagined this might sometimes happen, and 
that there was no real impossibility in it of any kind. 
Whereas there is as real and as absolute an impossibility 
in this case, as in any supposable case whatever. To be 
more guarded, therefore, than the scripture is, in this mat- 
ter, would be to be unguarded. The apostle demands, 
‘ Can the fig-tree, my brethren, bear olive-berries? either 
a vine, figs?’ And the prophet, ‘ Can the Ethiopian 
change his skin? or the leopard his spots?) Then may ye 
also do good, who are accustomed to do evil.” And our 
Saviour says, ‘“‘ A good tree cannot bring forth evil fruit ; 
neither can a corrupt tree bring forth good fruit. A good 
man out of the good treasure of the heart bringeth forth 
good things. And an evil man out of the evil treasure 
bringeth forth evil things.’ There is as certain and 
never-failing a connection in this case, as any natural con- 
nection whatever ; which ought by no means to be dissem- 
bled, but openly maintained. But then it is certainly of a 
quite different, and even a directly opposite nature, to all 
imtents and purposes of moral agency. And it is of the 
first importance, in my apprehension, that this also should 
be maintained and manifested to every man’s conscience. 
Because a man must act according to his own heart, or 
as he pleases, does this destroy his freedom? It is the 
very thing in which all free agency consists. One may be 
carried by force along with a gang of thieves, and be taken 
for one of them, though no man hates such company 
and actions as theirs more heartily than he does. Such 
involuntary actions every one sees a man is not and ought 
not to be accountable for. And the reason is, no bad in- 
clination of ours, or want of a good one, is necessary in 
order to them. They are so free, as to be independent of 
us, and out of our power. If all our actions were like 
these, nowise necessarily connected with our disposition 
and choice, and temper of mind, we could not be account- 


able creatures, or the subjects of moral government. If 


a good tree could bring forth evil fruit, and a corrupt tree 
good fruit; if a good man, out of the good treasure of his 
heart, could bring forth evil things, and an evil man, out 
of the evil treasure, good things; the tree could never be 
known by its fruit. It could never be known by a man’s 
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actions, what his heart is: So that, if they were 
dealt with according to their works, the most upright 
and well-disposed would be as liable to be punished, and 
the most ill-natured and ill-disposed as likely to be re- 
warded, as the contrary. Whence all moral government 
must be at an end. 

Certainly, if we are justly accountable, rewardable, or 
punishable, for any actions; if any actions are, or can be, 
properly our own ; it must be such as are dictated by our- 
selves, and which cannot take place without our own con- 
sent. An inability, therefore, to act otherwise than agree- 
ably to our own minds, is only an inability to act other- 
wise than as free agents. And that necessity which arises 
from, or rather consists in, the temper and choice of the 
agent himself, and that which is against his choice and his 
very nature, are so far from coming to the same thing at 
last, that they are directly contrary one to the other, as to 
all the purposes of morality, freedom, accountableness, and 
desert of praise or blame. 

And this is agreeable to the sense of all mankind in all 
common cases. A man’s heart being fully set in him to 
do evil, does not render his evil actions the less criminal, 
in the judgment of common sense, but the more so : nor 
does the strength of a virtuous disposition render a good 
action the less, but the more amiable, and worthy of 
praise, Does any one look upon the divine Being as less 
excellent and glorious, for being so infinitely and un- 
changeably holy in his nature, that he “cannot be tempt- 
ed with evil,” or act otherwise than in the most holy and 
perfect manner? Does any one look upon the devil as 
less worthy of blame, because he is so full of unreasona- 
ble spite and malice against God and man, as to be inca- 
pable of any thing but the most horrid wickedness 1—And 
as to mankind, who is there that does not make a differ- 
ence between him that is incapable of a base action, by 
reason of the virtuousness of his temper, having all the 
natural talents requisite for the most consummate villany, 
and him that is incapable of being the worst of villains, 
for no other reason than because he does not know how? 
Does any one think that the want of a will to work, ex- 
cuses aman from it, as much as bodily infirmity does? 
Or do any of us ever imagine, that the covetous miser 
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who, with all his useless hoards, has no heart to give a 
penny to the poor, is for that reason as excusable for not 
doing deeds of charity, as he who has nothing to give ? 

We certainly always make a distinction between want 
of natural abilities to do good, and the want of a heart; 
looking upon the one as a good excuse; the other, as no 
excuse at all, but rather as that in which all wickedness 
radically consists. A natural fool no one blames for act- 
ing like a fool; ‘* But to him that knoweth to do good, and 
doth it not, to him it is.sin,” in the sense of all mankind, 
as well as in God’s account. ‘If there be first a willing 
mind,’ we always suppose it ought to be accepted “‘ accord- 
ing to that a man hath, and not according to that he hath 
not.” But the want of a willing mind, or not having a 
- mind to do well, is universally considered as a crime, and 
not as an excuse. Nothing is more familiar to us, than 
to distinguish in this manner. Nor can any man of com- 
mon sense help judging thus. 

Now this distinction is as applicable to the case before 
us, as to any other case. Some may be unable to comply 
with the gospel, through the want of those powers of mind, 
or those bodily organs, or those means of grace, without 
which it is impossible to understand the character of 
Christ or the way of salvation through him. In either of 
which cases, the inability isof the natural kind. Others 
may have all the outward means and all the natural facul- 
ties, which are necessary in order to a right understand- 
ing of the gospel; and yet, through the evil temper of 
their minds, they may be disposed to make light of all its 
invitations, and to treat every thing relating to religion 
with the utmost neglect and indifference. Or, if their 
fears of “the wrath to come,’’ are by any means awaken- 
ed, and they are made to inquire ‘‘ what they shall do to 
be saved,” still they may be utterly disinclined to submit 
to the righteousness of God, as revealed in the gospel. 
They may be still such children of the devil, and ene- 
mies of all righteousness,” as to be irreconcilably averse 
to all the right ways of the Lord. They may have 
‘such an evil heart of unbelief, to depart from the living 
God,” as is absolutely inconsistent with consenting to the 
covenant of grace, or ‘believing to the saving of the 
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soul.” Now, when this is the case, the inability the sin- 
ner is under is only of a moral nature. 

We now pass to the second head, viz. to show that all 
who are not the subjects of the special and effectual grace 
of God, must certainly be unable, in one or the other of 
these senses, to come to Christ, or comply with the gospel. 

Those, many of them at least, who dislike the distinc- 
tion now explained, and some who seem in a sort to admit 
of it, suppose all men have, and must have, every kind of 
ability to do their duty, and to obtain salvation. But I 
apprehend it will be very easy to make it appear, that this 
certainly is not the case. A variety of scripture argu- 
ments, and a multitude of texts, might be adduced here, 
were they needed. But that all have not both the fore- 
mentioned kinds of ability to comply with the gospel, - 
either of themselves, or by the help of common grace, is 
as evident as any thing needs to be, merely from the fact, 
that many do not do it, but actually live and die in impen- 
itence. By common grace is meant, that grace which is 
given to sinners in general ; those that are not saved, as 
well as those that are. They who believe that all are in 
every sense able to work out their own salvation, through 
the gospel, would not be thought to frustrate the grace of 
God. ‘They do not suppose sinners are able to do this of 
themselves, but that some divine assistance, some working 
of God in them, both to will and to do, is really necessary 
in the case. But then they suppose, all this needed grace, 
whatever it be, is given to sinners without exception: and 
hereby they account for God’s commanding all men every 
where to repent and believe the gospel. ‘I grant, in- 
deed,” says an ingenious Arminian writer, ‘that by reason 
of original sin, we are utterly disabled for the performance 
of the Condition, without new grace from God. But I say 
then, that he gives such grace to all of us by which the 
performance of the condition is truly possible, and up- 
on this ground he doth most righteously require it. 
Here, by the way, it is worthy of particular remark, what 
notions many are obliged to entertain of divine grace, in 
order not to reflect upon divine justice. To require 
perfect holiness of creatures so enfeebled and depraved as 
we arr’, they suppose would be evidently one of the most 
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wnreasonable things in the world. Therefore God has 
been graciously pleased to send his Son to obey and die 
in our room, that we might not be “under the law, but 
under grace.” But then the covenant of grace is not gra- 
cious enough to be entirely just; because by~reason ot 
original sin, we are utterly disabled for the performance of 
the condition upon which salvation is still suspended. To 
remedy the unreasonableness of this, new grace from God 
is required. Accordingly, “ he giveth more grace.” ‘He 
gives such grace to all of us, whereby the performance of 
the condition is truly possible; and upon this ground 
he may most righteously require it!’? Thus, not only 
the obedience and death of Christ, but likewise all the 
grace of the Holy Spirit which is necessary to salva- 
tion, is found no more than barely sufficient to screen the 
ways of God to men, from the just imputation of unrea- 
sonableness and unrighteousness!* It is certainly diffi- 
cult to conceive how any man, who really views things in 
this light, however much he may talk of free grace, can 
ever feel himself any more obliged and indebted to God, 
than if he had only dealt with us in a righteous manner 
from first to last, never requiring more of us than we were 
able to do, and so no occasion or room had been given for 
any grace in the affair. And yet this view of the matter 
is really as friendly to the grace of God, as any conceiva- 
ble one which proceeds upon the principle that nothing 
more can be justly required of us, than we have a moral 
as well as natural power to do. 

But what I had more especially in view here, was to 
inquire how it comes to pass, that any in fact do not em- 
brace the gospel, if that grace is given to every one which 





* According to this representation of the matter, I desire it may 
be attentively considered, whether this, which is called grace, does 
in any thing really differ from debt in the strictest sense. If it 
would be an unrighteous thing in God, to require a compliance 
with the gospel, without bestowing all that grace which is neces- 
sary in order to a compliance ; then since he does indeed require 
sucha compliance, would it not be an unrighteous thing in him to 
withhold such grace? Hence (things being circumstanced as they 
are) this grace, which all are made partakers of, is no more than 
what all may claim as their just due. And therefore, does not the 
whole come to this at last, that this common grace, which is so 
much contended for, is not common grace, but common debt ? 
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is sufficient, in all respects, to enable him to do it. If we 
want the faculties of body or mind, or the opportunity and 
means, which are necessary in order to obtain the knowl- 
edge of the truth, these difficulties must be removed; and 
if we want a heart to take pains to know the truth, or to 
love and embrace it when discovered, this difficulty also 
must be removed, or else we are not, in every sense, ena- 
bled. It is not, in all respects, truly possible that a sinner 
should come to Christ till every thing that is inconsistent 
with his coming is removed out of the way. It is truly 
impossible that any one should cordially embrace the gos- 
pel, so long as he has not such a heart in him; though it 
would be impossible in a very different sense, if he had 
not external light, or natural powers sufficient. And now, 
if God gave that grace to all of us, whereby we were ena- 
bled in both these senses to comply with the gospel, the 
infallible consequence would be, that we should all of us 
actually do it. ‘To say that a man has both natural and 
moral ability to do a thing, is the same as to say that he 
both could do it if he would, and is sufficiently willing to 
do it. And whenever this happens to be the case, it is 
not very likely the thing will, after all, not be done. If in 
the instance before us it is really thus ; if sinners not only 
could come to Christ if they would, but have likewise all 
that willingness of mind, which is necessary in order to 
their actual coming ; what in the universe can ever be as- 
signed as the reason why in fact they donot come? This 
must certainly be an event absolutely without any cause. 
The truth is, when people puzzle themselves upon this 
subject, and insist that we are not accountable, and can- 
not be blamed, any further than we have a moral as well 
as a natural power to do otherwise than we do; what their 
minds run upon is only natural power after all. They 
may say they know what we mean by moral power, viz. 
that disposition to do a thing which is necessary to our do- 
ing it; and they mean the same. But, however, when 
they get into the dispute, they become bewildered, and lose 
sight of the distinction. 'They do not suppose an impen- 
itent sinner, going on still in his trespasses, has a present, 
actual disposition, and a sufficiently strong one, to hearken 
to and obey the gospel. But something like this seems 
to be in the bottom of their minds, viz. that he must be 
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able to be disposed ; or he must have such a disposition as 
would be sufficient, if he was disposed to make a good 
use of it. Now this is only to use the word disposition 
improperly, and to conceive of it as a mere natural power; 
a price in our hands which may be used well-or ill, and 
which will turn to our benefit or condemnation, according 
as we are disposed to improve it. The disposition they 
think of, is not in the least degree virtuous, nor any ways 
necessarily connected with virtuous conduct. But it may 
lie still, or go wrong, and will do so, unless a man is dis- 
posed, and exerts himself, to make it act, and keep it right. 
pM sinner is not helped out of his difficulty in the least, 

y having such a disposition as this. Yea, should we go 
rf her and say, the impenitent sinner might have a heart 
to embrace the gospel, if he would take proper pains in 
order to do it; and he might do this if he was so dispos- 
ed; and he might be so disposed if he would try ; and he 
could try if he had a mind for it: yet if, after all, he has 
not a mind to try to be disposed to take any proper pains 
to get a heart to embrace the gospel, or do any thing that 
is good, he is still in as bad a situation as any body sup- 
poses him to be in. There is no more hope of his com- 
ing to good so long as this is the case with him; there is 
no more possibility of it; nor do we say any thing more 
in his favor, than if we had only said, as the scripture does 
of the fool, ‘‘ that there is a price in his hand to get wis- 
dom, but he has no heart to it.” Pushing the sinner’s 
moral depravity and impotence back in this manner, may 
get it out of sight of those who cannot see above two or 
three steps. But this is all the good it can do. There is 
still a defect in him somewhere; and such a one as will 
prove his everlasting ruin, unless removed by such grace 
as he has never yet experienced. 

It must forever hold true, that if sinners do not come to 
Christ, it is either because they could not if they would ; 
or else because, on the whole, they are not willing. And 
if, in the room of coming to Christ, we should substitute 
some lower and preliminary condition of grace and salva- 
tion, it would be just the same case. Suppose it were 
using means, praying and seeking in the most engaged 
manner that the unregenerate ever do; all do not come up 
to this; and the reason certainly is, they are under a nat- — 
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ural or else a moral inability of doing it. Either they 
could not seek in this manner, if they would, or else they 
are not inclined to do it, but on the contrary are disposed 
to employ their time and thoughts about other things. So 
that bringing down the conditions of the gospel Jower, in 
consideration of the depravity of men; or supposing com- 
mon grace, whereby all are enabled to come up higher than 
they could of themselves, removes no difficulties, at least 
not those designed to be removed, unless the way of life 
is supposed to be level to the inclinations of all men, or 
that all are in fact made willing, and are actually saved. 
_./ On the whole, I think the principle, that God can in 
justice require of his creatures only what he gives them a 
moral as well as natural power to do, must be given up. 
Otherwise we are reduced to a necessity of supposing all 
the blame, if any are jost, must lie entirely on God, and 
not on them. And as to those who are saved, they can 
have nothing to say in his praise, but only that he has 
been barely just to them; that, having given his Son to 
obey and die, to deliver them from his law, which was 
‘an infinitely unreasonable one for fallen creatures to be 
under; and having given his Spirit to enable them to 
come up to the otherwise impossible terms of the gospel, 
he has on the whole dealt not unrighteously by them. If, 
therefore, we think, there is any way to vindicate the 
righteousness of God in the damnation of any; or that 
any thing can fairly be said to the praise of the glory of 
his grace, in the salvation of them that are saved ; we 
must suppose he is not obliged in justice to give all men 
both those kinds of ability that have been spoken of. And 
if we believe that any, in fact, do not obtain salvation, we 
must conclude they are not, in both these senses, enabled 
to obtain it. Which was all I undertook to prove under 
the second head. 

The third thing proposed was, to consider the moral in- 
ability of sinners in this matter. 

There is not so much need of laboring te prove that 
unregenerate sinners have not such a heart in them, as is 
necessary in order to a compliance with the gospel; be- 
cause this may be inferred from the preceding and subse- 
quent proposition. If there is certainly an incapacity of 
the natural or moral kind, as has now been shown; and if 
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there is certainly no natural incapacity, as I am to make 
appear under the next head; then certainly there must be 
a moral one. 

The disinclination of sinners, as to some things which 
are pre-requisite to a compliance with the gospel, is differ- 
ent in different persons. Though even this difference, I 
suppose, is owing to God’s doing more for one than for an- 
other. In the openly vicious and immoral sinner, there is 
a prevailing inclination to persist in his dissolute and im- 
moral practices. And there is reason to conclude, that 
none of this character would ever reform, and that all 
would be of this character, if left to their own heart’s 
lusts, without any divine restraints. 

In secure and unawakened sinners, there is no disposi- 
tion to attend to the concerns of their souls, and seriously 
consider the state they are in, or to make any solicitous 
inquiry about the way of salvation. They ‘make light of 
these things, and go their way, one to his farm and anoth- 
er to his merchandise.” And such is their attachment to the 
vanities of time, and their aversion to attend to the things of 
another world, that there isno reason to think that any one of 
this character would ever become serious, thoughtful and en- 
gaged about his eternal well-being, if left entirely to himself. 

In the awakened sinner, though earnest in his inquiries, 
there is still an utter want of an honest openness of mind, 
to admit a conviction of the truth. ‘He that doeth evil 
hateth the light, neither cometh he to the light, lest his 
deeds should be reproved.”” He whose “ inward parts are 
very wickedness,” will always hate to see, and if he can 
possibly help it, never will believe what he really is. 
Hence awakened sinners, if left to themselves, never 
would, ‘‘ know the plague of their own hearts.” While 
they think they are doing all in their power to increase 
their convictions, they are all the while mwardly striving 
against conviction, and trying to find some plausible 
ground to think well of themselves, and to establish a 
righteousness of their own. Nor will they ever be sensi- 
ble how “ deceitful and desperately wicked” their hearts 
are, and how hopeless their case is, in themselves, till a 
conviction of it is forced upon them by the most overbear- 
ing and irresistible evidence. 

And even in the convinced sinner, whose mouth is most 
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effectually stopped, who is forced to see that sin is alive 
and has full dominion over him, and that he is indeed 
dead; in him who has the fullest conviction of every ne- 
cessary truth, that ever any wnrenewed sinner had; there 
is still, if nothing further is done for him, no disposition 
heartily to approve of the law, or comply with the gospel ; 
no disposition to repent truly of any of his transgressions, 
or to receive and be dependent on Christ alone for pardon 
and salvation; no genuine desire to be saved from sin, or 
to be saved from wrath in that way, in which God’s jus- 
tice can be vindicated, or his grace exalted. But after all 
his convictions, there remains still in his heart a most fix- 
ed, inveterate, and unconquerable opposition to all these 
things. Nor will he ever be cordially reconciled to God 
by the mere force of truth in his conscience, any more 
than the wicked will be at the day of judgment. 

That no light, or conviction of the understanding, 
which the natural man is capable of receiving, can be 
sufficient to draw or drive him into a true compliance 
with the gospel, is very evident from what is said concern- 
ing the necessity of regeneration. When Nicodemus 
came to Christ, wanting information about the way of life, 
our Saviour soon let him know that mere instruction, even 
by a teacher come from God, was not all that was wanted. 
Yea, that a man could receive no instruction about the 
kingdom of heaven, to any saving purpose, unless some- 
thing else was done for him first. ‘ Jesus answered and 
said unto him, Verily, verily, I say unto thee, Except a 
man be born again, he cannot see the kingdom of God.” 
And again, to explain the matter further, ‘except a man 
be born of the Spirit, he cannot enter ito the kingdom 
of God.” The necessity of such a change turns upon the 
truth of man’s being by nature under a total moral de- 
pravity. Accordingly, our Saviour immediately adds; 
“That which is born of the flesh, is flesh; and that 
which is born of the Spirit, is spirit.’ That is, a man has 
nothing truly spiritual or holy in him by the first birth ; 
but every thing of this kind comes by the renewing of the 
Holy Ghost. Agreeably to this, the apostle Paul says, 
Rom. vii. 18. “TI know that in me (that is, in my flesh; 
in my nature as far as it is unrenewed, and as it was by 
the first birth) there dwelleth no good thing,” And in 
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Romans viii. he says, “‘ The carnal mind,” the mind: we 
have as born of the flesh, ‘is enmity against God ; for itis 
not subject to the law of God, neither indeed can be.” He 
adds, ‘So then, they that are in the flesh cannot please God.” 

This is the reason we must be born again. If there 
was any thing spiritual in us, as born of the flesh, there 
would be no necessity for this second birth. If we were 
not by nature dead in trespasses and sins, there would be 
no occasion for our being quickened by divine power and 
grace. If sinners were at all inclined to that which is 
good, they would not need to be created unto good works. 
If a man had not wholly lost the divine likeness, there 
would be no need of being created again “ after God, in 
righteousness and true holiness.’ If the ‘heart of the 
sons of men” were not altogether depraved, to the very bot- 
tom of it, there would be no necessity of the old heart’s 
being taken away, and a new one given. If men’s aliena- 
tion of affection from God did not arise from unlikeness to 
him, but only from ignorance and misapprehension about 
him, no change of nature would be at all necessary. 
Mere light in the head, mere conviction of the understand- 
ing, would then produce a cordial reconciliation. Yea, if 
a man has any degree of righteousness and true holiness, 
nothing but conviction can be wanting in order to his 
complying with the covenant of grace, and entering into 
the kingdom of God. He would no sooner be convinced 
of the holiness and righteousness of God, than he would 
feel his heart drawn forth in love to him. He would no 
sooner be convinced that the law was holy, just, and good, 
than he would be pleased with it, and loathe himself for 
all his transgressions of it. He would no sooner be con- 
vinced of the unparalleled zeal which Christ has shown 
in the cause of righteousness, and how he has magnified 
the law and made it honorable, than he would be charmed 
with him, and see him to be, “the chiefest among ten 
thousand and altogether lovely.” He would no sooner be 
convinced of the holy tendency of all his doctrines and all 
his laws, than he would cordially embrace and cheerfully 
obey them. He would no sooner understand that his design 
was to save his people from their sins, than he would receive 
him, with all joy and thankfulness, as his Saviour and Lord. 

But if the hearts of men are. totally depraved, entirely 
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destitute of righteousness and true holiness, the case will 
be quite otherwise. A holy God, a holy law, a holy Sa- 
viour, a holy gospel, will not surely then appear lovely in 
their eyes, but the contrary. Nor will a clearer conviction 
of what they really are excite complacency and satisfac- 
tion, but the greater aversion and dread. They cannot, 
in that case, be cordially united to Christ, until his char- 
acter or theirs is essentially changed. They cannot be 
drawn to him, unless by force, and against their wills, till 
_ either he ceases to be what he is, or they are made new 
creatures. For “an unjust man is an abomination to the 
just; and he that is upright in the way is an abomination 
to the wicked.” And, ‘ what fellowship hath righteous- 
ness with unrighteousness? And what communion hath 
light with darkness? And what concord hath Christ 
with Belial ?”’ 

Can a man whose heart is wholly corrupt and unholy, 
choose the holy Jesus for his Lord and Saviour, and cor- 
dially embrace the pure and holy doctrines and precepts 
of the gospel? Can one who is wholly in love with the 
service of Satan, enlist, with sincerity, into the service of 
Christ, whose work and business is “to destroy the works 
of the devil?”? Can one whois all the while an enemy 
in his mind to God,” yea, whose “ mind is enmity itself 
against God,” be delighted with the character and ways 
of his well-beloved Son, who is the “brightness of the 
Father’s glory, and the express image of his person 2” 
Can one who “is not subject to the law of God, neither in- 
deed can be,” voluntarily submit to the Mediator, or cor- 
dially acquiesce in his conduct in being obedient even 
unto death, to condemn sin and do honor tothe divine 
law? Can any one who is an enemy to all righteousness, 
be pleased with Christ “for his righteousness’ sake,” and 
for the zeal he has shown to « magnify the law and make 
it honorable?” This is the reason the Father is well 
pleased in him as Mediator. And “all that come unto God 
by him,” must be pleased with him in this view also. There 
can be no true reconciliation between God and man, unless 
both parties acquiesce in what the Mediator has done, and 
that considered in the same point of light. God is well pleas- 
ed indeed, with the love Christ has shown forlost men. For 
the Father was always as benevolently disposed towards 
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this fallen world, as the Son was. But yet had not Christ, 
as Mediator, shown a proper regard to truth and righteous- 
ness; had he not ‘condemned the sin of men,” and 
“ given unto God the glory that was dué unto his name,” 
the holy Governor of the world could not have-acquiesced 
in his mediation. ‘The Lord was well pleased for his 
righteousness’ sake.” And if we are not pleased with him 
in this view, but merely for the sake of his kindness and 
love to men, we do not come into his plan of reconciliation 
and peace,* 








* If that view of the amiableness of Christ, and that well-pleas- 
edness with his mediation, which is implied in a compliance with 
the gospel, had nothing more in it than only seeing it to be a beau- 
tiful thing in him to feel so much interested in our welfare, and will- 
ing to do and suffer so much to save us from misery andruin; then 
indeed no change of nature in the most depraved creature would 
be necessary in order to it. We may be as wholly selfish and re- 
gardless of God’s glory as any sinner ever was, and yet be greatly 
charmed with the mediation of Christ, viewed only in the favora- 
ble aspect it has upon our interest. And, undoubtedly, thousands 
have been fatally deceived in this manner ; taking this for a discov- 
ery of “the glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ,” and the ef- 
fects of it for conversion and sanctification. For such a view of 
Christ, and of God through him, will, under certain circumstances, 
produce a sort of repentance, love and obedience, in one who was 
and continues to be, entirely void of real holiness. Let a sinner 
only have an impressive sense of the dreadfulness of damnation, 
and of his danger of it, and in the midst of this have the love of 
Christ, and what he has done and suffered for sinners, come sud- 
denly into his mind, in a manner that makes him believe, or at 
least strongly hope, he is one of the happy number for whom 
Christ laid down his life ; and is it possible that he should not be 
filled with comfort and joy, and have his affections greatly 
drawn forth towards such a kind and almighty Saviour? And 
when he comes now to view God in Christ, as his reconciled God — 
and Father, he will naturally feel quite otherwise affected towards 
him too. When he believes God has loved him with an everlast- 
ing love, and elected him from eternity to be a vessel of mercy and 
an heir of glory; his enmity against him will hereupon naturally 
subside ; he will naturally be ashamed and grieved that he has had 
such unworthy thoughts of him, and has behaved so unsuitably to- 
wards him, And such an apprehension of his new state, and of 
God’s great goodness, may produce a lasting alteration in his life. 
He may be very zealous in religion ; and possibly very regular in 
his morals likewise. Here then is faith, repentance, love, and new 
obedience, without the least occasion for any conformity to God in 
true holiness from first to last. Such things as these are the natural 
growth of the human heart, under suchrain and sunshine. There is 
no need of any alteration in the soil, or of any foreign seed sown in it. 
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To conclude what I have to say under this head. If 
the moral depravity of unregenerate sinners be fully un- 
derstood, it must undoubtedly appear that this alone is suf- 
ficient to account for all that is said in the scripture con- 
cerning their inability, and to make the grace of the Holy 
Ghost as necessary as that makes it. If they ‘“‘have an 
evil heart of unbelief,” wholly inclined “ to depart from 
the living God,” such a heart will effectually and forever 
“turn them aside, so that they cannot deliver their soul.” 
Nor would better natural abilities than they have, be of the 
least service to them. If ever they come to good, it must 
be by strength that is under a better direction than theirs is. 
Greatness of capacity has not the least tendency to pro- 
duce goodness in one who is altogether destitute of it. Sin- 
ners of the most exalted genius and strength of mind are 
certainly no more able to make themselves new creatures, 
than the very weakest are. And the reason of this is as 
obvious as the fact is certain; viz. because whatever 
strength any one has, he always lays it out according to 
his own heart, and not contrary to it. Consequently all 
the strength of men and angels, yea even Omnipotence 
itself, if the sinner had the direction of it, would never 
make him good. Could he have divine power at his ser- 
vice according to his utmost wish, it would not be to 
change his heart, but to enable him to act it out without 
control. If, therefore, sinners only knew what hearts they 
have, this alone would bring them to despair of help from 
themselves, let their natural powers be ever so good; and 
would make them see that if ever they are saved, it will be 
no thanks to them. 

We come now to the fourth and last head proposed ; 
viz. to prove that sinners labor under no other impossi- 
bility of complying with the gospel, than what arises from 
their disinclination to it; or from the badness of their 
hearts. 

I do not mean, however, nor would I be understood 
here to assert this of every individual of the human race. 
There are undoubtedly great multitudes in the world, who 
are at present not under external advantages to obtain 


that knowledge of God, and of the way of salvation 


through Jesus Christ, which is absolutely necessary in or- 
der to the exercise of faith in him. 'There are some who 
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were born in heathenism, and never enjoyed the light of 
divine revelation ; there are others who have not the use 
of natural reason; and there are others who have not, nor 
ever had, the sense of hearing. Iam not now speaking 
of those who are under these and such like circumstances. 
What I here undertake to evince, is, that persons who 
have ordinary intellectual powers, and bodily senses, and 
are arrived to years of discretion, and live under the light 
of the gospel, labor under no natural inability to obtain 
salvation: that if they- cannot comply with the revealed 
way of life, it must be owing entirely to their disinc:ina- 
tion to it, or to the badness of their hearts. 

There are multitudes that evidently do not view. the 
matter in this light. It is needful therefore that this point 
be labored a little particularly. 

The first argument I shall make use of for the confir- 
mation of it is, that it is not God’s way to require natural 
impossibilities of any of his creatures, and to condemn them 
for not doing what they could not do if they would. 

God commands none of us to fly above the clouds, or to 
overturn the mountains, or to do any such kind of impos- 
sibilities. Yea, we are particularly told in his word, that 
“if there be first a willing mind, it is accepted, according 
to that a man hath, and not according to that he hath 
not.” If aman has but little estate, it is not expected 
that he should give away a great deal to charitable uses. 
If a poor widow casts in two mites, when it is all she has, 
it is as well accepted as if it were two millions. If aman 
has never so little strength of body or of mind, a willing 
exertion and good improvement of that little is all that is 
required of him. This is evident from those summaries 
of the whole law, which we have both in the Old Testament 
and in the New. Moses says, ‘And now, Israel, what 
doth the Lord thy God require of thee, but to fear the 
Lord thy God, to walk in all his ways, and to love him, 
and to serve the Lord thy God, with all thy heart, and 
with all thy soul?” And our Saviour, in answer to the 
question of the scribe, ‘‘ which is the great commandment 
in the law ?” says, “Thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy 
mind, and with all thy strength. This is the. first and 
great commandment. And the second is like unto it. 
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Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself. On these two 
commandments hang all the law and the prophets.” 

It is evident from these passages, that the whole law, in 
the highest perfection of it, is level to some kind of capaci- 
ty which men still have in the present fallen state. We 
are not to suppose, indeed, it is their moral capacity; or 
that all the Lord our God requires of us, is only to love 
and fear and serve him, as much as we are disposed to do. 
This would be no lay at all. It would be a dispensation 
from all law; a liberty for every one to walk in the way 
of his own heart, and treat the Deity just as his inclina- 
tion leads him. We are not to suppose a perfect law can 
come down any lower, than to require a perfect heart, and 
a perfectly good improvement of all the talents and strength 
we have. And it is evident, neither Moses nor our Sa- 
viour understood the divine law as requiring more than 
this. 'T'o love and serve God with all the heart, soul, mind 
and strength, cannot mean more, than to the utmost extent 
of our natural abilities, be they greater or less. Some 
men are not capable of so high a degree of love to God as 
others, though they are equally upright and well disposed ; 
because their mental powers are not so great; or their ad- 
vantages to get the knowledge of God have not been so 
good. Jn like manner, some cannot do so much for God, 
for want of opportunity. Now all proper allowances are 
made in the divine law for things of this nature. The 
more any one has of intellectual or bodily strength, or 
outward advantages, the more is required of him; and the 
less any one has of these, the less is required. As to lov- 
ing our neighbor as ourselves ; this is equally in the pow- 
er of the weak and of the strong, of him that is capable of 
higher and lower degrees of affection, provided he is 
equally upright, disinterested and impartial. 

On the whole, I think it is exceedingly evident, that 
God, in his holy and righteous law, requires no impossibil- 
ities of any of us, but what become so by reason of our 
present evil temper of mind, and our unwillingness to exert 
the natural strength we have in the manner we ought. 
And now, if we have natural powers sufficient for under- 
standing and doing our whole duty, and nothing hinders 
any of us from coming up to all that sinless perfection 
which is required in God’s perfect law, but only our own 
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wicked hearts; I conclude few will think any thing else 
hinders sinners of ordinary capacity, who enjoy the out= 
ward means of grace, from repenting and complying with 
the gospel. 

Secondly. That sinners, who enjoy the external light of 
the gospel, are not under a natural impossibility of com- 
plying with it, may be drawn from what the scriptures 
plainly teach, and what is generally believed, concerning 
the great difference that will be made between such sin- 
ners, and those who never heard of a Saviour, as to their 
final punishment. 

Our Saviour let those cities where he had chiefly preach- 
ed and wrought his miracles, know that their final doom 
would be much the heavier for it; and that it would be 
more tolerable for even Sodom and Gomorrah in the day 
of judgment, than for them. But this, and what is com- 
monly said about the great guilt of gospel sinners above 
others, surely supposes that there is some difference be- 
tween them and the heathen, as to a possibility of their 
understanding the way of life, and obtaining salvation. 
It supposes the former have a real price in their hands, 
which the latter have not.. But if the gospel sinner is un- 
der a natural inability to repent and believe in Christ, an 
inability arising from any thing else besides his own heart, 
this could not surely be the case. Why should one who is, 
and always has been, so weak or disordered in his intellect, 
as to be incapable of understanding the gospel, be thought 
a greater sinner for living in a Christian land? But if we 
believe a natural impossibility is required of men in this 
case, because their natural capacity was impaired or lost 
by the fall, then for the same reason we might expect, that) 
‘the heathen who never heard of the gospel, and idiots 
who can understand nothing about it, would be punished 
for not embracing it, as much as any. For they would 
not have been under those disadvantages, had it not been 
for the apostasy. 

Thirdly. The heart of man is expressly represented 
in scripture as the sole cause of impenitence and un- 
belief under the gospel. 

And it ought to be particularly observed, that this is done 
with the professed design to set aside the plea of ignorance: 
which sinners are so exceedingly apt to harp upon; and» 
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to let them see that they are without excuse, ‘‘ This is the 
condemnation,” our Saviour says, “‘ that light is come into 
the world, and men have Joved darkness rather than light, 
because their deeds are evil.” In another place he says,. 
“If ye were blind, ye had not had sin; but now ye say, we 
see, therefore your sin remaineth.” And again, “If I 
had not done among them the works which none other 
. man did, they had not had sin: but now have they both 
seen and hated both me and my Father.—Now they have 
no cloak for their sin.’ That is, if they had not had 
those powers of mind, or those means of conviction, that 
were necessary, it would have been no sin in them, not to 
believe in me as their Messiah. But as their understand- 
ings are good enough, and as sufficient means have been 
used with them; their rejection of me can be owing to 
nothing but the desperate wickedness of their hearts. It is 
knowledge and not ignorance of my character, that is the 
spring of their hatred. Or if any of them are ignorant, 
it is their own fault. There is light enough, only they 
hate it, and will not come to it. 

Fourthly. That it is not owing to weakness of the un- 
derstanding, or any natural defect, that sinners in general 
under the gospel are not saved, is evident from the inferi- 
or abilities of many of those who actually obtain salvation. 

** Ye see your calling, brethren,” says the apostle to the 
Corinthians, “‘ how that not many wise men after the 
flesh,—are called. But God hath chosen the foolish 
things of the world, and the weak things, to confound the 
mighty,” &c. And our Saviour says, “I thank thee, O 
Father, Lord of heaven and earth, because thou hast hid 
these things from the wise and prudent, and hast revealed 
them unto babes. Even so, Father, for so it seemed good 
in thy sight.” Though God bestows the special influences 
of his grace just where and when he pleases, yet he has 
doubtless always a sufficient reason for fixing upon the 
particular object of his sovereign mercy, exactly as he 
does. We are not to conceive of it as a blind partiality, 
but a wise sovereignty, that is exercised in this matter. 
The reason why not many of the noble and honorable are 
called, but rather the base and such as are despised, is, 
that no flesh should glory in his presence. And one rea- 
son why it seemeth good in the sight of God, to hide these 
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things from the wise and prudent, and to reveal them unto 
babes, undoubtedly is, that hereby it may be made evident, 
it is not owing to the superior strength of man’s natural 
powers, that they discover the strait and narrow way 
which leadeth unto life ; nor to their weakness, in respect 
to natural abilities, that they do not. If babes are able © 
to see the glory of the gospel way of salvation, unques- 
tionably wise men might, were it not for something besides | 
weakness of understanding. 

Fifthly. This will be undeniably evident, if we consid- 
er what is done for a person when these things are revealed 
unto him; or when he is made to see “the things of the 
Spirit of God, as they are spiritually discerned.” 

._ God does not reveal any truths not contained in 
his written Word ; nor does he give any new faculties to 
persons, or enlarge their natural powers of body or of 
mind, when he enables them to believe and obey the gos- 
pel. But whathe does for them is, to alter the temper 
and disposition of their hearts. If we found all that be- 
came real Christians, however weak before, were immedi- 
ately afterwards persons of genius and abilities superior to 
all other men, we should, indeed, have reason to suspect, 
that the unregenerate wanted better understandings, rath- 
er than better hearts, in order to their being able truly to 
know Jesus Christ, and the way of life. But this is not 
the case. It is the heart, and not the head, that is cre- 
ated anew, when one becomes a good man. We find the 
natural powers of men are the same after regeneration as 
before ; and often far inferior to many of their neighbors, 
who have experienced no such change. It is true, the 
wisdom of good men runs in another channel; they are 
wise to do good, and apt to get divine knowledge; but 
that is only because they have a taste for these things, and 
are disposed to take pains about them. “The children 
of this world are, in their generation, wiser than the chil- 
dren of light.” They prosecute their own schemes, and 
make proficiency in what they turn their hands to, and set 


_ their hearts upon, beyond what good men do in the things 


of religion. What makes good men see the glory of God, 
which others can perceive nothing of, is not their having 
more speculative knowledge about the divine character, 
than others have, or are capable of; but their being con- 
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formed to God in heart; conformed to him “in righteous- 
ness and true holiness.” This, indeed, makes divine 
things, and all things of a moral nature, appear in quite a 
new light; and hence they are said to be renewed in 
knowledge. He that is altogether unholy, let his head be 
ever so clear, and his speculative knowledge ever so great, 
cannot have that perception of holiness, which the weak- 
_»est saint has, who feels the operation and power of it in 
his own heart. There is no knowledge like that which 
we get by experience. A man that has never felt a partic- 
ular kind of pain, can have no idea of it; so of parental 
affection, one who has never experienced it, knows not 
what it is. The same may be said of all kinds of sensa- 
tions and affections ; experiencing them gives a knowledge 
of them that can in no other way be obtained. This 
holds true with respect to holy exercises and affections as 
much as any other. Hence, those who are made “ partak- 
ers of a divine nature,” or who have “ putgon the new man 
which after God is created in righteousness and true holi- 
ness,” are capable of a kind of knowledge of God which 
is peculiar to themselves. Accordingly the apostle John 
says, ‘‘ Every one that loveth is born of God, and knoweth 
God. He that loveth not, knoweth not God, for God is 
love.” He who is acquainted with the feelings of universal 
benevolence in his own breast, has a different idea of him 
‘who “is good unto all, and whose tender mercies are over 
all his works,” from what he is capable of, whose heart is 
contracted, and who is truly good to none. Particularly 
he who is conformed in heart to God, sees a beauty in his 
character and government, which no one of an entirely 
opposite temper can possibly discern. The reason is, 
whatever any one regards and is zealous about, he is ne- 
cessarily pleased to see others regard and be engaged in 
promoting. Thus if a man values his own particular in- 
terest or reputation, as every one does, he is thence una- 
voidably pleased to see others tender of it, and disposed to 
promote it. And if a man is benevolently concerned for 
the public interest, he will in like manner be peculiarly 
delighted to see others public-spirited, and zealously aim- — 
ing to secure and advance the general good. The entire- 
ly selfish soul feels as if his own private happiness was the _ 
most valuable, yea, the only valuable thing in all the unis 
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verse. Hence if he can only believe, that God has set his 
kindest love on. him from eternity; and sent his only 
Son from his bosom to die for his sake, (whether necessa- 
ry or unnecessary wise or unwise, right or wrong, it mat- 
ters not;) this gives him the most exalted, the-most glori- 
ous conception, of the Parent and Lord of all worlds, that 
his narrow soul can possibly contain.—But to him that is 
born of God, and assimilated in temper to his Father who 
is in heaven, things will appear in a quite different light. 
To him who is made to be in any measure of a true, god- 
like spirit, an impartial, infinite disposition to maintain 
universal order, to promote universal good, is the grand, 
the infinite beauty. 

To have the spirit of Christ, or the same mind that was 
in him, is, in like manner, the only thing which can enable 
a person to have that sense which all saints have, of the 
greatness and glory of his redeeming love. Hence the 
apostle Paul’s prayer for the Ephesians was, “that they, 
being rooted and grounded in love, might be able to com- 
prehend with all saints, what is the breadth, and length, 
and depth, and height; and to know the love of Christ 
which passeth knowledge.” Eph. iii. 17, 18, 19. 

To have a heavenly temper and spirit, is necessary in 
order to a true understanding of any thing heavenly ; any 
thing of ‘‘the inheritance of the saints in light,’ or what 
“God hath prepared for them that love him.” This the 
apostle very particularly and largely takes notice of, in 
1 Cor. ii. 1I—15. “ For what man,” says he, “knoweth 
the things of a man, save the spirit of man which is 
in him?’ The narrowness, pride, and various corrupt 
affections by which mankind are actuated, would be 
very incomprehensible to us, did we not feel, and had 
we never felt, any thing of the same in our own breasts. 
We should be perfectly amazed to see how men act, not 
being able to conceive what inward feelings or principles 
should excite them to behave in such a manner. The 
things of a man; the enjoyments which fallen creatures 
so fondly dote on, and so eagerly pursue, would be incon- 
ceivable to one who never had any thing of their spirit. 
“So the things of God knoweth no man, but the Spirit 
of God.” The enjoyments of religion and of heaven can- 
not be perceived to have any thing amiable in them, by 
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one whois entirely destitute of a divine and heavenly 
temper. ‘‘ The natural man receiveth not the things of 
the Spirit of God, for they are foolishness unto him; nei- 
ther can he know them, because they are spiritually dis- 
cerned.” The unrenewed sinner having nothing spirit- 
ual in him to compare spiritual things with, being a stran- 
ger to spiritual joys, or the feelings and pleasures of a tru- 
ly virtuous mind, they will necessarily seem empty, out-of 
the-way things to him; nor can he perceive their true ex- 
cellence and worth, because their being perceived thus 
depends entirely upon the spirit and temper a man is of. 

It appears then, that it is neither having new-truths sug 
gested that are not contained in the scriptures, nor having 
the understanding convinced of the truths contained in 
them, nor having new faculties of mind given, or the old 
ones enlarged, or mended, or anyhow made better, that 
enables a man to see God, or Christ, or heavenly things, 
as. saints see them; but that a foundation can be laid for 
this, only by a man’s becoming a saint, or having a new 
spirit given him ; the spirit which is of God. 

In a word, whatever is said by some about rectifying the 
natural faculties, it is very generally agreed, that regene- 
ration is not a physical change, but a moral one; that it 
consists not in making men great, but in making them 
good; that the new creation is nothing else but the moral 
image of God, consisting in righteousness and true holi- 
ness. But if these things are so, then certainly all the in- 
ability that 7s removed, and consequently all that needs to 
be removed, by the rehewing of the Holy Ghost, is entire- 
ly, of a moral nature ;—an inability which altogether con- 
sists in the want of an honest and good heart. 

Sixthly. This way of conceiving of the impotence of 
fallen man, does not frustrate, but tends most of all to ad- 
vance and magnify the grace of God. 

Undoubtedly that view of the inability of man, which 
is most easily and fairly reconcilable with the justice of 
God, ought to be embraced, provided it does not derogate 
from the freeness and richness of divine grace in the sin- 
ner’s salvation. Now I presume there are few who are 
not. sensible of some difficulty in reconciling God’s requir- 
ing natural impossibilities with any notions we have of 
justice ; as if he should require a man to fly, or lift a mil- 
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lion weight, or make a world; and should suspend his sal- 
vation on the condition of his doing such things as these, 
which are evidently beyond the capacity of any man, let 
his disposition be as it will; and should say he had no 
cloak for his sin, in not doing things of this mature; and 
that for his not complying with such a merciful proposal 
of salvation, it should be more tolerable for Sodom and 
Gomorrah in the day of judgment, than for him :—I believe 
there are few, but must be sensible of some: difficulty im 
seeing the reasonableness and justice of this. But then 
perhaps they may think there is no way to leave room for 
such a display of divine grace as we are taught there is in 
the salvation of men, without supposing something like 
this to be in fact the case. ‘They may think there can be 
no necessity of the grace of the Holy Ghost, on supposi- 
tion sinners can comply with the gospel whenever they are 
disposed to do it. But any apprehension of this kind 
must arise from a very favorable opinion of the goodness 
of the sinner’s disposition ; as if he was so willing to use 
his talents aright, that God has no way sufficiently to dis- 
play his grace towards him, but by requiring things of 
him, which the holiest creature in the universe, under 
his circumstances, could not perform. If men are ill- 
disposed, they so far stand in need .of grace to enable 
them to do that which, without any such divine help, they 
would find no difficulty in, if they were well disposed. 
And is it not easy to see, that it will require as much pow- 
er, and more grace, to change a sinner’s heart, than to 
alter a man’s head, or enlarge any of his natural faculties? 
The sot, who has lived in a course of intemperance from 
twenty to threescore, is still under no inability to reform, 
but on/y what arises from his own appetite and inclination. 
He might still refuse the glass, and become a sober man, 
without the advice or help of any one, if his own will was 
not wanting. But yet no one would think it a less un- 
promising undertaking to go about to reclaim such a per- 
son, than to cure one of a bodily infirmity in which the 
patient’s will had no hand, and which he could not get 
rid of himself, let him be ever so heartily and steadily and 
strongly desirous of it. Suppose such a one, that had 
had all motives fetched from this world and the world to 
come, repeatedly urged upon him, in. the tenderest an 
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most forcible manner by all his friends, but without the 
least effect; should one at last find means to persuade 
him into a thorough and lasting reformation: would he 
not be thought to do as great a thing, as he that should 
cure one of a natural infirmity that had long baffled the 
skill of all the physicians ? 

Moral sickness may be as hard to cure, and require as 
powerful means, and as able a physician, as natural sick- 
ness. And if a man is dead in the moral sense, that is, 
has lost all principles of true virtue, he is as absolutely be- 
yond the reach of all means, as to their bringing him to 
life again, as one that is dead in the natural sense. Mor- 
al means can only work upon such moral principles as 
they find to work upon. They cannot produce a new na- 
dure, new principles of action, any more than natural 
means can make new life for themselves to work upon in 
a dead carcass. Cultivation and manuring may make a 
bad tree grow and bear fruit, after its kind, but can never 
make a thorn bear figs, or a bramble bush, grapes. Let 
what means will be used, so long as the tree is evil, the 
fruit will be so likewise. If mankind have lost the moral 
image of God entirely, it is easy to see that nothing short 
of a new creation can restore it to them. If they are dead 
in trespasses and sins, quickening them must be an in- 
stance of the working of God’s mighty power, in a super- 
natural manner, like that of raising Christ from the dead. 
And without a work of this kind, whatever means are 
used with them, they will never have the least spiritual 
life, or real holiness.* 


* Obj. Regeneration is frequently represented in scripture, as be- 
ing effected by mcans. Men are said to be born again by the word 
of God, 1 Pet. i. 23. To be begotten by the word of truth, James 
i.18. And Paul says to the Corinthians, “In Christ Jesus I have 
begotten you through the gospel.” But how is this to be recon- 
ciled with making the quickening of sinners properly a supernat- 
ural work ? 

Ans. Almost all the supernatural works recorded in the scrip- 
tures, are represented as wrought by means, as much as regenera- 
tion is. The Red sea was divided by Moses’s rod, and the river 
Jordan by Elijah’s mantle. It was by smiting the flinty rock in - 
the wilderness, that the waters were made to flow out of it like a 
river. Moses brought forth this water, as much as Paul regenerat- 
ed the Corinthians. It was by throwing a stick into the river, that 
the young prophet’s axe was made to swim; and by washing seven 
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And now does not admitting such a total moral depravi- 
ty suppose room and necessity enough for the grace of the 
Holy Ghost in the salvation of men, without supposing any 
deficiency in their natural faculties? 

But let us compare the two hypotheses, that-of a natu- 
ral inability, and the contrary one which I have now been 
endeavoring to prove, and we may easily see which gives 
the highest conception of the grace of God. Those who 
conceive sinners labor under a natural incapacity to come 
to Christ, place the defect in the understanding. *They 
suppose that ignorance and misapprehension is the prima- 
ry cause of all our enmity and opposition to God; and 
consequently, that as soon as the understanding comes to 
be rectified and rightly informed, we of course become re- 
conciled in heart to the ways of God, and pleased with the 
character and mediation of Christ. This seems to sup- 
pose that we always had been conformed to God’s real char- 
acter, in the temper of our minds ; and that all we had been 
quarrelling with, and enemies to, was only a false idea of 
God, or such a character as no one ought to love. As if 
avery righteous man should be prejudiced against, and 
greatly engaged in opposing another, that was really as 
righteous and good a man as himself, because he had 


times in Jordan, that Naaman was healed of his leprosy. It was 
by prophesying over a valley of dry bones, as represented in the 
vision of Ezekiel, and calling to the four winds to breathe upon 
them, that they were converted into a living army. It was with 
clay made of dirt and spittle, that our Saviour opened the eyes of 
one that was born blind. And by calling with a loud voice that 
Lazarus was made to hear, and come out of his grave, after he had 
been dead four days. 

Now to suppose that regeneration is effected by means as much 
as these things were, is not inconsistent with its being properly a 
supernatural work. But that it is effected by the power of means, 
is what the scriptures are far from leading us to conceive. It 
would be thought very remarkable, if any one should undertake to 
explain the connection betwixt the means used and the effects 
wrought, in those instances now mentioned, in as natural and intel- 
ligible a manner as some have attempted to do, betwixt light in the 

derstanding, and the production of grace in the heart of a totally 
Toraved sinner. But yet I apprehend, any of those things may be 
as rationally accounted for, from the known laws of nature, as re- 
generation can; and that the plain account of scripture as much 
obliges us to think the former were effected by the power, or nat- 
ural tendency, or proper causality of means, as that the latter is. 
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been misinformed about him, and conceived him to be 
quite a different man from what he really was. Now as 
soon as his understanding comes to be truly enlightened, 
and his mistakes are removed, and he gets a thorough ac- 
quaintance, the good man loves the good man of course, 
without any change of character in either. But shall we 
view the enmity of the carnal mind against God in this 
light, in order to have the most exalted idea of the divine 
grace, in the salvation of such a carnal person? Shall 
we suppose that the reason, and the only reason why he is 
not, neither indeed can be, subject to the law. of God, is 
because he does not, neither indeed can understand it? 
or because, through the weakness of his natural powers, 
he understands it so, that it would be wicked to obey it, 
and no truly virtuous and upright mind could be subject 
to it, or suited with it ia his sense of it? In that case, all 
that is necessary to be done by the divine Spirit is, to in- 
form us rightly concerning the holy nature and ways of 
God, and to let us know that all our hatred of him is ow- 
ing to a mere misunderstanding ; and that he is really just 
such a being as we all naturally love, even altogether such 
an one as ourselves. Can there be a necessity of any 
thing supernatural, in bringing a sinner “ out of darkness 
into God’s marvellous light,” if this is all that is implied in 
it? Yes, it will be said, a supernatural work upon the 
understanding is still necessary. Though light alone will 
produce all the change of heart that is wanted; yet not 
objective light merely, but what may perhaps be called sub- 
jective light. That is, the understanding itself must be 
strengthened, or enlarged, or brightened, or somehow 
made better ; otherwise the external light, however clea, 
will shine in darkness, and cannot be comprehended. 
Now if this is the supernatural work of the Spirit, 
which persons are the subjects of when they are born 
again, it is of the same nature as if an idiot should, by a 
miracle, have reason given him. But is this the way to 
advance the grace of God most in our salvation? Is. it 
the most wonderful instance of rich grace, to give an in- 
telligent mind to one whose heart was so good, that he on- 
ly wanted to have reason enough to understand the gospel, 
and he would embrace it most cordially as soon as ever it 
was proposed to him? Does the grace appear so great in 
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this, as in changing the heart of one who was an enemy 
to the true God? one that might have had light enough, 
only he hated the light and would not come to it? or one 
that had had the light of conviction forced upon him, and 
had both seen and hated both the Father and the Son, 
both the law and the gospel? 

Let any one think how he would address himself to God, 
with a view to magnify the riches of his grace in saving 
him. Would be think, that lessening his former natural 
abilities as much as possible, was the way to do this most 
effectually? Would he acknowledge that man by the fall 
had lost his rational powers, and was become no wiser 
than the beasts of the field, and of no more understanding 
than the fowls of heaven ; and therefore that he had been ut- 
terly incapable of knowing what a kind of being God was, 
or what his law required, or getting any just notions con- 
cerning Christ and the way of salvation ;—that no one, 
whose mental powers were so weak, or so much disorder- 
ed as his had been, could ever possibly get a true under- 
standing of any of these things ;—and that if God had 
not been graciously pleased to give him a better head, he 
must inevitably have been lost forever? Is this, I sayy 
the acknowledgment one would make with a view to glo- 
rify sovereign grace, in bringing him out of darkness into 
marvellous light _—Or would he not rather acknowledge 
the goodness of God, in giving him rational powers in his 
first formation, and so rendering him capable of acting a 
higher and happier part than the mere sensitive creation ; 
capable of serving and enjoying God as a rational crea- 
ture? Would he not acknowledge that, though God 
might justly have deprived him of all the peculiar digni- 
ties and advantages of the rational nature, for his own, and 
not merely for Adam’s abuse of them, yet he had not done 
it; that he had not been denied the use of reason, or the 
opportunity and means of knowing God as many had 
been; but that under all these advantages to know God, 

‘he had not glorified him as God, nor been thankful; that 
he had shut his eyes against the clearest light, turned a 
deaf ear to the most gracious calls, and hated the best of 
beings ; hated him, not for what he is not, but for what he 
is; for his righteousness, for his holiness; for those very 
things for which angels and saints so much admire and 
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love him; and that the more he knew of God and Christ, 
the more he hated them; and should forever have done 
so, had not divine grace most astonishingly interposed in 
favor of so vile a wretch, and changed his nature, and giv- 
en him quite another spirit. 

It is strange if any should seriously think, that display- 
ing abroad their natural weaknesses and infirmities, and al- 
leging these as the only causes why they have not known 
or done better than they have, is the way to humble them- 
selves most before God, and to do the most honor to his 
grace in their salvation. 

Those who hold to natural inability, and suppose all 
that sinners want, is to have their understandings rectified, 
thereby virtually and really, though I suppose not designed- 
ly, deny moral depravity altogether. But should we sup- 
pose sinners are depraved, and even totally depraved in 
the temper of their minds; but that they are so impaired 
in their natural powers too, as to be incapable of under- 
standing and complying with the gospel, if their hearts 
were good; this natural inability, ix addition to the moral, 
would not lay a foundation for a larger and fuller display 
of divine grace in their salvation, but the contrary. Sup- 
pose mankind, when they lost the moral image of God, had 
lost their reason too, and become fools in the natural sense; 
. and that when their understandings were restored, they 
were renewed in the temper of their minds also; then it 
is easy to see, they would never have had opportunity to 
discover their moral depravity, as they now have, when, 
with understandings good enough, they know God, but in 
works deny him, being abominable, and disobedient, and 
to every good work reprobate. It would not have appeared 
to themselves, or to any but the Searcher of hearts, what 
an evil disposition they had been of, and what a moral 
change had been wrought in them. And consequently, 
the divine grace toward them, if it was in reality as great, 
would not have been manifested so much. But, indeed, 
the grace of God in the salvation of men, on that suppo- 
sition, would not in reality have been so great. The bet- 
ter understandings any have, and abuse, the greater is 
their guilt; and consequently the greater the grace that 
saves them. 

Remarks. There is no foundation for conceiving of sins 
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ners as being blamable and inexcusable for part of their 
neglect of the great salvation, and not for the whole of it; 
or that they. may reasonably ‘be exhorted to do part of 
what is implied in coming to Christ, but not the whole, 
Some seem to suppose that unregenerate sinners are not 
to blame for not doing things, which imply real holiness, 
and which cannot be done without it, as repenting truly of 
their sins, believing in Christ, loving God, &c.; but that 
for not doing other things, which may be done without any 
holiness of heart, as reforming externally, praying, &c., 
they are altogether inexcusable. Is not this evidently a 
distinction without any just foundation? LEither the nag- 
ural abilities of men must be the measure of their duty, 
and whatever is short of this, is sin; or else their duty is 
to be measured by their moral ability, and they are to 
blame no further than they fall short of doing what they 
have a heart to do. Now if we are under obligation to do 
well to the utmost of our natural power, and no abate- 
ment of duty ought to be made on account of an evil 
heart, or the: want. of a good one; then sinners are to 
blame and altogether inexcusable, in not forsaking sin 
heartily, as well as externally; in not believing in Christ, 
loving God, and being cordially cbedient to his will. For 
none of these things are impossible to such as are well dis- 
posed. Butif moral power is the measure of duty, if 
want of a disposition to do otherwise than a man does, 
renders him excusable ; then all are excusable, none are 
to blame. The thoughtless and secure, the prayerless and 
profane, the most profligate and abandoned, are as excusa- 
ble as any others. For the inclinations of the worst of 
men, it may be supposed, are as bad as their actions are. 
They are none of them any more wicked than they are 
disposed to be; nor have any of them a moral power to be 
any better. The dissolute and immoral might reform, it is 
true, if they were so inclined. The careless sinner might 
become serious and thoughtful about his salvation, might 
read and hear, meditate and pray, if he were so disposed. 
But it is as true, that sinners might come to the saving 
knowledge of the way of life, might repent and believe 
the gospel, were they so disposed ; nothing but a heart is 
wanting in both cases. ‘‘ The vile person will speak vil- 
lany, and his heart will work iniquity, to practise hypoce 
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risy, to utter error,” &&c. We are told that “the heart of 
the sons of men is full of evil.” And what they will do, 
if left to themselves, we are also told, Rom. i. 27, 81. 
The scandalous sinner will not become externally reform- 
ed without restraining grace; nor will the secure sinner 
seek and pray, and use the means of grace, unless he is 
awakened ; any more than a man will come to Christ, 
without the drawing of the Father. The drunkard has 
not a moral power, that is, a sufficient inclination, to for- 
sake his cups, while he does not forsake them; nor the 
lewd person to forsake his lewd practices; nor the mur 
derer to hold back his hand from shedding blood, any 
more than the natural man has to embrace the gospel. 

There is, therefore, no propriety in exhorting the unre- 
generate to do only such things as are consistent with an 
entirely depraved and wicked heart, as if nothing further 
could be expected of them at present, any more than 
there would be in exhorting the most abandoned of man+ 
kind to do only what is consistent with their disposition 
and course of life, because nothing better can be expect- 
ed of them, till they are better disposed, or are under 
greater restraints. 

Accordingly, there is no such compounding with the 
natural man, for what he can do, without a heart to do 
any thing that is good, to be met with any where in the 
sacred scriptures. God’s present demand upon every one 
of us is, ‘‘Give me thy heart.” He does not say, give 
me thy external obedience only, make a decent show of 
seeking and serving me, and it shall suffice for the pres- 
ent; for as for thy heart, I know, ‘‘ there is no hope, it 
hath loved strangers, and after them it will go.” The 
law requires truth im the inward parts; yea, it de- 
mands a perfect heart. ‘‘ Thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with 
all thy mind, and with all thy strength; and thy neigh- 
bor as thyself.” Not merely thou shalt seek and pray for 
this temper, towards God and man, but thou shalt have 
it. ‘The New Testament preachers of salvation ‘through 
Christ say, ‘‘ Repent and believe the gospel ; repent and 
be converted that your sins may be blotted out.’’? The 
sum of their preaching, “both to Jews and also to the 
Greeks,” was “‘ Repentance towards Ged, and faith to- 
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wards our Lord Jesus Christ ;’?—not testifying, “as the 
manner of some is,” that if sinners will do what they 
can, (meaning what their wicked hearts will let them do, 
what the carnal mind, which is enmity against God, may 
consent to,) they will not be left to perish, but that God 
will undoubtedly have pity on them, and afford them fur- 
ther help. 

Certainly, if the divine law is just, no man can justly 
be excused, short of a perfect heart and a perfect life. 
And if the gospel is true, there is no safety for any sin- 
ner, no ground of dependence that God will have mercy 
on him, or ever show him any favor, short of Christ, and 
an actual interest in him by faith. ‘“ He that believeth 
not is condemned already, because he hath not believed 
in the name of the only-begotten Son of God. He that 
believeth not the Son, shall not see life; but the wrath of 
God abideth on him. He that believeth not shall be 
damned.” ' 

It is obvious, that the scriptures every where treat the 
impenitent with as little ceremony as any sinners whatso- 
ever. And it is evident, from what has now been said, 
that reason affords no plea in their favor, but what will 
equally excuse any sinner in the world, in being as he is, 
and in doing as he does. If the want of a good heart, 
is a good plea, every sinner, and every imperfect saint, 
may avail himself of it, to his complete justification. — 
Those who are sanctified but in part, cannot be blamed 
for being but imperfectly holy. Those who have no true 
holiness at all, cannot be required to have any, or be 
blamed if they act as well as they can without it. And, 
by the same rule, not so much as an external reformation 
can be required of those who have no mind to reform. 
Nothing can be said to the purpose of excusing sinners 
on account of the badness of their hearts, unless we 
would undertake to maintain this general principle, that 
the duty of every one must be only according to every 
one’s disposition. But if this principle is true, every one 
must easily see, there can never be any such thing in the 
universe, as neglect of duty, or desert of punishment, or 
need of grace. 

2. From what has been said it appears, that there is no 
force in that common plea in the mouth of sinners, name- 
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ly, ‘‘ That they did not bring their depravity upon them- 

.selves, but were born with it. If their hearts are alto- 
gether sinful, they did not make them so, nor is it their 
fault; they have only such hearts as were given them, 
without their choice or consent.” Now in arguing thus, 
they evidently view a wicked heart in no other light than 
as a mere weakness, which a man would not choose, but 
cannot help. They consider it as a thing not at all faulty 
in its own nature ; so that if they are to blame on account 
of it, it must be for something previous to it, and quite 
of another kind. Concerning innocent natural infirmi- 
ties, we justly judge in this manner. If a man is sick, 
we do not blame him for it; we know bodily sickness is 
no moral evil. But if we are told the man brought his 
sickness upon himself, by intemperance, or some bad 
conduct, then we blame and condemn him for that bad 
conduct; that was a moral evil, though his sickness is not 
so. Now those who make the above plea, reason just in 
this manner about siz itself; as if it were no sin, merely 
to be a sinner, or to commit sin when one has an inclina- 
tion to do it; but that bringing a sinful disposition upon 
ourselves, had we done this, would indeed have been a 
very wicked thing. 

Hence it seems to many, as if the poor sinful children 
of men were only as it were under a fit of sickness, 
which Adam brought on himself and them, by doing an 
evil deed which he might easily enough have avoided, in- 
asmuch as he was perfectly. holy ; but that we, his miser- 
able offspring, being by nature sinners, are under a ne- 
cessity of sinning, and therefore cannot be to blame for 
it. It seems as if Adam was in reality the only sinner, 
and his first sin the only sin of the human kind; because 
that sin was committed while man had not an imaginary, 
but a real, a moral as well as natural power to abstain from 
all sin. ‘That is, the first sin did not arise from, or con- 
sist in, any defect of the will; and herein consists the 
sinfulness of it. If Adam did not sin before he had any 
inclination to sin, and while he was strongly enough in- 
clined to the contrary, it is easy to see, he had just the 
same excuse for his first sin, as we have for any of ours. 
Let his first sin be placed where it will, whether in actu- 
ally eating the forbidden fruit, or in hearkening to any 
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temptations, to do it, or in being off his watch, or in what- 
ever any one pleases ; still we must suppose it committed 
while his heart was perfectly good; else he did not sin 
without this boasted excuse of all other sinners,—want 
of a moral power to do otherwise. Thus by forgetting 
that sin is in itself sinful, we are led to look for some- 
thing else that is so, not in sinners, but in perfectly inno- 
cent beings! We conceive Adam to blame, because of 
the uprightness of his heart; and_ourselves blameless, 
because our hearts are so wicked! For in this way we 
certainly bring nothing but perfect holiness into the ac- 
count, as an aggravation of Adam’s sin, beyond those of 
his posterity. 

The very first idea we can have of sin, is a depraved 
and wicked heart ; and if this is not a blamable thing in 
itself, there is nothing that is so. Could we entirely con- 
found all distinction betwixt natural and moral evil, and 
so betwixt natural and moral inability, as being things es- 
sentially different; we should be secure enough from the 
accusations of our own consciences. And in matters of 
religion, men generally do confound these things, so far as 
to feel very easy, and very much as if there was no sin. 
But let a neighbor be very unkind and injurious to them, 
and they presently see a difference. This does not look 
to them just as if he was only lame, and unable to go 
out of their way; nor do they lay the blame upon Adam, 
but upon the malicious and unrighteous wretch himself; 
nor does their being told it is in his very nature to be so, 
make them think much the better of him. 

3. If the distinction now insisted on were well under- 
stood, and clearly kept in view, it would appear in like 
manner, that a sinner’s not being able to change his own 
heart, is really nothing in his favor. Here some may be 
ready to think lies the grand difficulty after all. What 
they wanted to know was, not whether sinners would be 
able to comply with the gospel, or to obey the law, if 
their hearts were good ; but whether it is in their power 
to have such a heart in them. For what does it signify 
what a man could do, if he had that which he has not, 
and can by no means obtain? Sinners do not see how it 
is their own fault, that they have such bad hearts, and do 
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nothing from gracious principles, provided it is not in 
their own power to alter themselves in this respect. 

Now if a wicked heart was not a moral evil, but a 
thing of the same nature as a weak head, a bad memory, 
or an infirm constitution, this would be the case. A man 
is not to blame for having these, provided he cannot help 
it. But if a wicked heart is a thing of a criminal nature, 
a thing quite different from any such natural weaknesses, 
then there is no force in the above reasoning. If to have 
a heart to hate God and our neighbor, instead of loving 
them, is a moral evil; as certainly it is, and the sum of 
all moral evil; then to say a man cannot alter in this re- 
spect, is only to say, he cannot help being a most vile 
and inexcusable wretch. To be unalterably in love with 
sin, does not surely render one less sinful, but the more 
so. Surely the more wicked a man’s heart is, the more 
faulty and blameworthy he is. 

But the fallacy whereby sinners delude their consciences 
in this matter, lies in a secret supposition that they could 
not change their hearts, nor would they be changed, 
though they should ever so sincerely and heartily, and 
uprightly try to do it; which would indeed be a very hard 
case. If a sinner honestly, and from a truly virtuous dis- 
position, tried to the utmost of his natural power to alter 
his wicked disposition, but it would not alter, and he was 
as bad as ever after all; it would seem indeed that he 
was in a very pitiable situation, but not very faulty. Yea, 
it would be difficult to see wherein he was at all to blame. 
And that something like this is the real view which mul- 
titudes have of the matter, is very evident. 

Let us put the case (as people would have it) that sin- 
ners were; in all respects, able to change their own hearts ; 
only it must take some time, a month suppose ; and the 
must apply themselves very diligently, very faithfully to 
the work, all that while, in order to accomplish it. 
There is a sinner, however, that neglects his opportunity 
and spends the whole month in sin, without ever using 
any means, or making the least attempt to get a good 
heart. Is he not to blame now for this? Most certainly 
he is. But why so? Does not every one see that. such 
carelessness in a case like this, such indifference about 
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becoming good when it was entirely in one’s power, must 
be inexcusable to the last degree? To continue thus in 
sin, when there was no manner of necessity for it; sure- 
ly this can never be justified. But another sinner was 
much better disposed. He seized the favorable oppor- 
tunity, and applied himself with the greatest imaginable 
diligence ; and at the month’s end, actually became a 
good man. Now was he to blame, during this time that 
he was thus faithfully laboring, and doing all in his pow- 
er to become good? By no means. But why not? He 
had a bad heart—Yes, but he did as well as ever he 
could, notwithstanding that. No man could have done 
better, under his circumstances. 

Thus people would be apt to judge in such cases. And 
this shows what notions men have of inability with re- 
spect to the sinner’s changing his heart; as also the rea- 
son why they say, the distinction of natural and moral 
inability signifies nothing. For by whatever name it is 
called, they will conceive of it as being of the same na- 
ture. If they own it lies in the wicked disposition of the 
sinner altogether, yet they do not conceive it lies in the 
disposition he acts from, but in a disposition he is acting 
against, but is unable to overcome. They suppose the 
inability he labors under is such, that he may be well dis- 
posed, and do well; yea, that he may be disposed to do 
the whole duty of one under his circumstances, and actu- 
ally do it, and yet not be able to help being of an entire- 
ly depraved and wicked disposition. Nor could they find 
the least shadow of an excuse for him, did they not view 
his case in this absurd light ;—did they not consider him. 
as faithfully exerting himself with an honest and good in-- 
tention, endeavoring to become good, but all in vain: or 
at least, did they not suppose him willing enough to ex- 
ert himself in this manner, only he knows it will signify 
nothing. In this way itis, that a perverse and stubborn 
will, a wicked and unwilling mind, comes to be thought 
as innocent a thing, and as good an excuse, as any in the 
world. It is viewed as a mere weakness ; a thing not in- 
consistent with trying to be holy, but inconsistent with 
being so, let one try ever so heartily ; which is the prop- 
er notion of natural inability. And to maintain this no- 
tion, they have a double meaning to every word, by which 
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“the abominable thing” which men are to blame for, can 
possibly be expressed. They will affix such ideas to every 
word that can be made use of to express an evil disposition 
of mind, as to make an innocent thing of it;—-a kind of 
dead weight under which they make themselves as easy a8 
they can, knowing they must bear it; or which they are striv- 
ing with all their might to shake off, but cannot effect it. 
Thus “ deceitful above all things” is the heart of a sin- 
ner! Thus artful in hiding itself and keeping forever 
out of sight, and laying all blame somewhere else! The 
heart, the disposition, the inclination, the will, are readily 
allowed to be altogether wrong and sinful, while at the 
same time, what is properly meant by all these words, is 
still supposed to be goed enough; and hence the sinner 
cannot see how he is to blame. Yea, the very thing for 
which alone any one can be to blame, is looked upon as 
his excuse and justification. Thus a deceived heart hath 
turned him aside that he cannot deliver his soul, nor say, 
Is there not a lie in my right hand 2 

4. We may hence learn, what alone is sufficient to 
convince a man that his utter impotence does not lessen 
his obligation in any measure, or afford him the least 
cloak for his sins. It is only his being made sensible 
what his impotence really is, and wherein it consists. 
The Apostle Paul says, Rom. vii. 8, 9. “ Without the 
law sin was dead. For I was alive without the law once: 
but when the commandment came, sin revived and I 
died.” The former of these situations of the Apostle, is 
that of every sinner who cannot see how it is possible he 
should be wholly helpless and yet altogether inexcusable, 
at the same time, and in the same respect. He has no 
just conviction of “ the plague of his own heart.” He is 
alive, and sin is dead. He sees neither his impotence, 
nor his sin, in a true light. If he saw one, he would ne- 
cessarily see both. Let an unregenerate sinner only see 
his real heart, and he will see that he is helpless enough. 
And let him only see this sort of helplessness, and he 
will never have a thought of its being of the nature of 
an excuse. A man never finds himself utterly helpless 
in this view, utterly unable to become good, by reason of 
his actual wickedness, until he finds that all the bottom 
springs and principles of action within him, are entirely 
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wrong ; that he does not so much as intend to do his du- 
ty, as duty, and never did; that he does not mean well 
in any thing he does. This makes him see that his plow- 
ing is sin, and that all his most painful religious duties 
must be an abomination to him who looketh on the heart, 
and knows what they all spring from. He sees he has 
no regard for God’s glory, cares nothing what becomes 
of it, if he could but be safe and happy himself. He 
sees he is dead, and all his works are dead works; and 
that he must be created anew, or he shall never do any 
thing as he ought. But does this view of his deadness 
make him lose sight of his sinfulness and guilt? Does he 
now feel himself excused and free from blame, because 
his heart is so totally depraved, so opposite to God and 
all that is good? No. Sin revives just as fast as he 
dies. His deadness is seen to be nothing but the very 
life and soul of sin. His having such a heart, his being 
of such a temper, that he can do nothing, can delight in 
nothing but sin, he sees is the very thing for which God’s 
law condemns him to everlasting burnings, and that most 
justly. If such a disposition as he finds himself now to 
be of, would extenuate.a creature’s guilt, there is not a 
devil in hell that could ever be damned. When a sinner 
once sees what he really is, his helplessness and his sin 
are seen to be quite consistent; and one just as great as 
the other. For, indeed, they are one and the same thing. 

5. From what has been said, it may easily be seen, 
that there is no want of directions proper to be given to 
sinners, but that all the difficulty is, they are not in a dis- 
position to regard and follow them. People are always 
ready to ask, “‘ But after all, what shall sinners do? Can 
you give them any directions how to get out of this help- 
jess condition? Is there any thing for them to do, or is 
there not?” Now this, however common it is, is certain- 
ly very impertinent. If itis a settled point, that the case 
with sinners is, they have no heart to do any thing that is 
good ; people must strangely forget themselves who ask, 
“Ts there any thing for them to do 1”—as if all the diffi- 
culty lay in answering this question, or in pointing out 
duty to them! Surely there is enough to be done, if 
they would but do it. It is easy to direct them to the 
course they ought to take; and it would be easy to pu 
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them in a way in which they might have great reason to 
hope for salvation, if they thought it a matter worth taking 
pains about, and were of a teachable spirit and willing to 
follow good advice. It is much easier to say what they 
should do, than it is to make them willing to do it. They 
should become serious and thoughtful about eternal things. 
They should “amend their ways and their doings” which 
are not good. ‘They should search the scriptures, take every 
method, and improve every opportunity in their power, to 
acquaint themselves with God and Jesus Christ—the law 
—the gospel—and with their own character and state. 
They should “ cry after knowledge, and lift up their voice 
for understanding.” They should “seek it as silver, and 
search for it as hid treasure.” They should lie open to con- 
viction, be willing to know the truth, and to embrace it when 
discovered. They should not cover their sins, but humbly 
- confess, and heartily forsake them. They should “return 
unto the Lord,” their Maker and rightful Sovereign, sub- 
mitting to his authority, owning his justice, and accepting 
his grace through the Mediator. Or, in other words, they 
SHOULD repent and believe the gospel. 

But if they will not follow these, nor any good diree- 
tions that can be given them, who can help it? If they 
will set at nought all the counsel of wisdom, what good 
can the best counsel do them? If they do not hearken 
to the calls of the gospel, will not come unto Christ that 
they might have life, will do nothing proper to be done b 
persons in their circumstances, there is, absolutely, no help 
for them, unless*God_ himself interpose, “and work in 
them to will and to do of his own good pleasure.” 

6. According to what has been said, there can be no 
reasonable objection against God, because he gives no 
promise of salvation on lower terms than an actual com- 
pliance with the gospel. Many are ready to say, if there 
are no promises to any thingshort of saving faith, God is not 
in earnest in his proposals to sinners, and does not treat them 
well, but rather trifles with and mocks them in their: mise- 
ty; for he knows that no unregenerate sinner can come 
up to such terms, any more than he can make a world. 
But according to what has been said, if sinners were but 
in earnest themselves about their salvation ; if they were 
disposed to treat God well, and not to mock and trifle with 
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him, there would be no difficulty in the case. There 
were indeed infinitely great difficulties in the way of our 
obtaining salvation. By sin, we had cast such dishonor 
upon the holy law and government of: God, as it was not 
in the power of creatures to wipe off. And until this was 
done, it seems not to have been consistent with the honor 
of God’s character and the rights of his government to 
show favor to the sinner. But Christ has removed every 
difficulty of this kind. By his all-sufficient sacrifice he 
has made full atonement for sin, and opened a way for 
the honorable exercise of grace. By his obedience unto 
death he has wrought out an all-perfect righteousness, for 
the sake of which God is well pleased, and stands ready to 
justify every sinner who is willing to'submit to this right- 
eousness, and consents to forsake his sins and be saved 
‘in this way. And now he can say, and has actually said, 
«< All things are ready :” ‘“ Ask, and it shall be given you ; 
seek, and ye shall find; knock, and it shall be opened un- 
to you. For every one that asketh, receiveth; and he 
that seeketh, findeth; and to him that knocketh, it shall 
be opened.” Past sins are no bar in the way; for there 
is “a fountain set open,’’ not only “for Judah and Jerusa- 
lem,” but for all the world ‘to wash in, from-sin and from 
uncleanness.” The greatest unworthiness is no objection ; 
for the invitation is, ‘‘ Ho every one that thirsteth, come ye 
to the waters, and he that hath no money ; come buy and eat, 
yea, come buy wine and milk, without money and without 
price. Whosoever will, let him come, and take the water of 
life freely.” Sinners, you have really as fair an opportunity 
for life, according to the gospel, as probationers can pos- 
sibly have; as full a price in your hands, as your hearts 
can possibly desire. ‘There is nothing on earth ; there is 
nothing in all the decrees of heaven; there is nothing in 
all the malice and power of hell, that can hinder your sal- 
vation, if you do not hinder it yourselves. Nor need you 
be discouraged by reason of any bad disposition brought 
upon you by Adam, which you are heartily sorry for, and 
would be glad to get rid of, but cannot. For the second 
Adam is able to help you in this as well as in other re- 
spects ; and will do it in a moment, if you in the least de- 
gree really desire it. The very thing he came for was to 
save from sin, the power as well as the guilt of it; and to 
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save whoever wants to be thus saved. Nor need you im- 
agine, that you must lay out all your own strength first, 
and do all that can reasonably be required of one under 
your circumstances; and then may have just an encour- 
agement of being saved by grace after a lite of such per- 
fection. This is the most reproachful idea of the God of 
all grace, that you can possibly entertain. No: If you 
do so well that it would be hard for God to refuse you sal- 
vation, he will consider himself as under obligation to save 
you, and will never desire you should pretend to think 
there is any grace in it. But he will receive you gra- 
ctously and love you freely, if you desire it, though you 
have not done so very well. He means to exercise as 
much grace, as he would have the honor of, and not to be 
eternally praised for what is not his real due. He is will- 
ing to save you in as gracious. a manner as ever you 
thought of, or can wish for. Only weigh the matter, and 
say whether you choose to be saved. Enter into the na- 
ture of gospel salvation; attend to the character and laws 
of Christ. And then say whether you will have Aim, and 
be Ais; whether you are willing and would really choose 
to exchange the servitude of Satan for that liberty where- 
with Christ makes his followers free ; or whether you must 
plainly say, you love your old master and your lusts, and 
choose rather to be a servant forever. But however, ‘be 
sure of this, that the kingdom of God is come nigh unto 
you;” and if you refuse to have any part or lot in it, be 
assured, that when the wicked are turned into hell, with 
all the nations that forget God, it will be more tolerable 
for Sodom than for you. 
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Tuovexr a perfect harmony runs through all the doc- 
trines of the gospel; yet to discover and point out this 
harmony, is, in many cases, a very arduous task to per- 
form. It is extremely difficult to reconcile many truths 
with each other, which, separately and independently 
considered, are plain and obvious to every person. T'o 
escape this difficulty, the preachers of the gospel too often 
treat some of the most important articles of Christianity 
in a manner totally disjointed and unconnected. When 
they consider the doctrine of justification by faith in 
Christ, they slide over the duty of universal obedience to 
the divine commands. When they treat of the renova- 
tion of the heart, they decline inculcating the obligation 
of sinners to repent and believe the gospel. And when 
they handle the subject of divine agency upon the hearts 
of believers, they avoid urging the practice of those vir- 
tues and graces, which flow from the sanctifying influ- 
ences of the divine Spirit. But the inspired apostles 
adopt a different mode of instruction. They represent 
the doctrines of the gospel in their proper and intimate 
connection; in order to place them in the most clear and 
advantageous light. This appears in the words of St. 
Paul, (Phil. ii. 12, 18.) ‘Work out your own salvation 
with fear and trembling. For it is God which worketh 
in you, both to will and to do of his good pleasure.” 
Here the apostle lays before us, at one view, both human 
activity and human dependence, and represents them as 
perfectly harmonious and consistent. For he considers 
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believers, to whom he is speaking, as acting in the most 
free and voluntary manner, while they are acted upon by 
the immediate power and energy of the divine Being. It 
is evident, therefore, that he intended to assert, 

That saints both act, and are acted upon, by a divine 
operation, in all their holy exercises. 

It is the design of this Tract, to make it appear, that 
this sentiment is plainly contained in the Word of God; 
and then to inquire, why it is supposed to be inconsistent 
and absard. 

The point proposed might be argued from the mere 
light of nature. It is the dictate of right reason, that 
no created being is capable of acting independently. 
Universal and absolute dependence goes into the very 
idea of a creature; because independence is an attribute 
of the divine nature, which even omnipotence cannot 
communicate. And since saints are creatures, and 
creatures too of an inferior order, they can never act 
otherwise, than under the powerful and unremitting 
energy of the Supreme Being. But not to insist on this 
argument, I proceed to adduce evidence from Scripture, 
that saints both act, and are acted upon, by a divine opera- 
tion, in all their holy exercises. 

Paul tells us, “‘ We are not sufficient of ourselves to 
think any thing as of ourselves; but our sufficiency is of 
God.” Solomon uses a similar mode of expression. 
‘<The preparations of the heart in man, and the answer 
of the tongue, is from the Lord.” The church expresses 
the same sentiment in her petition to Christ. ‘ Draw 
me, we will run after thee.” David says, “I will run 
the way of thy commandments, when thou shalt enlarge 
my heart.” And agreeably to this he prays, “ Let the 
words of my mouth, and the meditation of my heart, be 
acceptable in thy sight, O Lord, my strength, and my 
redeemer.” The apostle, impressed with a sense of his 
absolute dependence, says, “I can do all things through 
Christ which strengtheneth me.” And he. introduces 
Aratus, one of the heathen poets, who proclaims with the 
voice of nature, that ‘‘in God we live, and move, and 
have our being.” ; 

If we now take a particular view of the several graces 
and virtues, in the exercise of which saints work out their 
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own salvation, we shall find that they always act under 
the influence of the divine Spirit. 
To begin with their first holy exercises, the Scripture 
represents them as acting, and being acted upon, in their 
regeneration or conversion. This great change is men- 
tioned under a variety of figures and modes of expression 
It is called the circumcision of the heart, and as such, 
ascribed both to God and the creature. On the creature’s 
part, it is commanded as a duty. ‘‘Cireumcise therefore 
the foreskin of your heart, and be no more stiff necked.” 


a 


But as the act of God, it is promised as a blessing. 


“The Lord thy God will‘circumcise thine heart, and the 
heart of thy seed, to love the Lord thy God with all thine 
heart, and with all thy soul, that thou mayest live.” The 
making of a new heart is both enjoined as a duty and 
promised as a favor. The injunction is, “‘ Cast away 
from you all your transgressions, whereby ye have trans- 
gressed, and make you a new heart, and a new spirit.” 
But the promise is, ‘ Then will I sprinkle clean water 


upon you, and ye shall be clean—a new heart also will I 


give you, and a new spirit will I put within you: and [ 
will take away the stony heart out of your flesh, and I 
will give you an heart of flesh. And I will put my spirit 
within you, and cause you to walk in my statutes.” ‘T'he 
spiritual resurrection is represented as the work of God 
and the duty of the sinner. The apostle considers it as 
the work of God, when he tells believers, ** You bath he 
quickened, who were dead in trespasses and sins.” But 
God commands the sinner to arise from spiritual death. 
‘«« Wherefore he saith, Awake, thou that sleepest, and arise 
from the dead, and Christ shall give thee light.” The 
new creation is represented as the work of man, as well 
as the work of God. In one place, the apostle speaking 
in the name of Christians, says, ‘« We are his workman- 
ship, created in Christ Jesus unto good works.” But 
in another place, he enjoins this new creation as a duty. 
«« Put off, concerning the former conversation, the old 
man, which is corrupt according to the deceitful lusts, 
and be renewed in the spirit of your minds; and that ye 
put on the new man, which after God is created in right- 
eousness and true holiness.” The turning from sin unto 
God is sometimes represented as arising from a divine 
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operation, and sometimes as owing to human exertion. 
As a divine operation, David prays for it repeatedly in the 
eightieth Psalm. ‘Turn us again, O God, and cause 
thy face to shine; and we shall be saved. ‘Turn us 
again, O God of hosts, and cause thy face to shine; and 
we shall be saved.” Ephraim prays in the same language , 
for himself. ‘Turn thou me, and I shall be turned.” 
And the prophet Jeremiah cries, ** Turn thou us unto 
thee, O Lord, and we shall be turned.’’ But God ex- 
pressly requires sinners to return unto him, of their own 
accord. By Isaiah he says, ‘* Let the wicked forsake his 
ways, and the unrighteous man his thoughts, and let him 
return unto the Lord, and he will have mercy upon him; 
and to our God, for he will abundantly pardon.” And 
by Ezekiel he urges the same duty upon sinners. “Turn 
ye, turn ye; for why will ye die, O house of Israel ?”’ 
Love, the first and noblest of all the Christian graces, 
is required as a duty, and yet placed among the gifts of 
the Spirit. David calls upon good men to love God. 
**O love the Lord, all ye his saints.” And he resolves to 
exercise the same affection. ‘I will love thee, O Lord, 
my strength.” But the apostle tells us, that love is of 
God, and the production of his Spirit. Because the 
love of God is shed abroad in our hearts by the Holy 
Ghost, which is given unto us.” Repentance, another 
holy exercise, is represented as the gift of God, and the 
act of the penitent. Timothy is directed, “ in meekness 
to instruct those who oppose themselves; if God perad- 
venture will give them repentance, to the acknowledging 
of the truth.” Yet the apostle tells us, “God now com- 
mandeth all men every where to repent.” Christ de- 
clares, “ He came not to call the righteous, but sinners 
to repentance.” Notwithstanding this we are told, “* Him 
hath God exalted to give repentance and remission of 
sins.” Though faith in Christ be required, yet it is 
represented as the effect of a divine operation. When 
the Jews demanded of Christ, ‘‘ What shall we do that 
we may work the works of God? Jesus answered and 
said unto them, This is the work of God, that ye believe 
on him whom he hath sent.” But the apostle tells be- 
lievers, ‘* By grace are ye saved, through faith ; and that 
not of yourselves, it is the gift of God.” And suggests 
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the same idea, by reminding them, that “they were risen 
with Christ, through the faith of the operation of God.” 
Coming to Christ, which is indeed the same as believing 
in him, is represented as the exercise of the sinner, while 
under the influence of a divine operation. ‘No man 
can come unto me, except the Father, which hath sent 
me, draw him.” Thus saints are represented as actually 
loving, repenting, believing, and coming to Christ, under 
the agency of the divine Spirit. 

And we must further observe, that they are represented. 
as exercising not. only these, but all other graces and 
virtues, in the same manner. It is said, *“* The fruit of 
the Spirit is love, joy, peace, long-suffering, gentleness, 
goodness, faith, meekness.”” Nevertheless, we find these 
fruits of the Spirit required as Christian duties. ‘* Giving 
all diligence,” says the apostle Peter, ‘‘ add to your faith 
virtue, and to virtue knowledge, and to knowledge tem- 
perance, and to temperance patience, and. to patience 
godliness, and to godliness brotherly kindness, and to 
brotherly kindness charity.”” And the apostle Paul gives 
a similar exhortation to Christians. ‘* Finally, brethren, 
whatsoever things are true, whatsoever things are honest, 
whatsoever things are just, whatsoever things are pure, 
whatsoever things are lovely, whatsoever things are of 
good report, if there be any virtue, and if there be any 
praise, think on these things.” In a word, good men 
are represented as turning from sin unto God; as making 
themselves a new heart; as raising themselves from spir- 
itual death; as exercising love, repentance, faith, sub- 
mission, and every other Christian grace ; as persevering 
in holiness, enduring unto the end, and being faithful 
unto death: and yet they are represented as doing all 
these things, by virtue of a divine influence upon their 
minds. God is represented as beginning the good work 
in them; as carrying it on until the day of Jesus Christ ; 
and as keeping them by his mighty power through faith 
unto salvation. All this is fully comprised in the words 
above quoted. ‘ Work out your own salvation with fear 
and trembling. For it is God which worketh in you, 
both to will and to do of his good pleasure.” 

Finally, the doctrine under consideration is confirmed, 
by all the commands in the Bible, and by the prayers of 
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all good men. Every command, which God has given to 
men, plainly supposes, that they are moral agents, capable 
of acting freely in the view of motives; because a com- 
. mand could have no more influence, or lay no more obli- 
gation upon men, than upon stocks or stones, were they 
incapable of seeing the nature, and acting under the 
power of motives. As all the commands in the Bible, 
therefore, require men to put forth some exercise, some 
exertion either of body or of mind, or of both; so they 
necessarily suppose, that men are, in the strictest sense 
of the word, moral agents, and capable of yielding active, 
voluntary, rational obedience to the will of God. But 
yet the prayers of all good men equally presuppose, that 
they must be acted upon by a divine operation, in all 
their virtuous exercises and actions. For, when they 
pray for themselves, that God would give them joy, peace, 
love, faith, submission, or strengthen and increase these 
and all other Christian graces; their prayers presuppose 
the necessity of a divine operation upon their hearts, in 
all their gracious exercises. And when they pray for 
the world in general, that God would suppress vice and 
irreligion every where, convince and convert sinners, 
comfort and edify saints, and spread the Redeemer’s 
kingdom through the earth; their prayers are founded in 
the belief, that God must work in men both to will-and 
to do of his good pleasure. Such clear and abundant 
evidence the Bible gives us, that saints both act, and 
are acted upon by a divine operation, in all their holy 
exercises. 

But still we find many, who consider this scripture 
doctrine as a gross absurdity, or at least, as the Gordian 
knot in divinity, which, instead of untying, they violently 
cut asunder; and so make a sacrifice either of activity, 
or of dependence. Some give up activity for the sake of 
dependence; some give up dependence for the sake of 
activity ; and some first give up one, and then the other, 
for the sake of maintaining both. The Fatalists give up 
activity for the sake of dependence. They suppose men 
are totally dependent, and constantly acted upon as mere 
machines ; and, of consequence, are not free agents. The 
Arminians, on the other hand, give up dependence for 
the sake of activity. They suppose men have a self- 
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determining power, or a power to originate their own 
volitions, and are capable of acting independently of any 
divine operation upon their hearts. Some Calvinists en- 
deavor to steer a middle course between these two 
extremes, and first give up activity, and then dependence, 
in order to maintain both. They hold, that men are ac- 
tive both before and after regeneration, but merely passive 
in regeneration itself. ‘These three classes of men, how- 
ever they may differ in other respects, seem to agree in 
this, that no man can act freely and virtuously, while he 
is acted upon by a divine operation; and accordingly 
unite in pronouncing the doctrine, which we have been 
laboring to establish, inconsistent and absurd. This 
naturally leads us to inquire, 

Why activity and dependence are so generally supposed 
to be inconsistent with each other ? 

If saints do indeed work out their own salvation with 
fear and trembling, under a divine operation, as has been 
proved ; then, this doctrine cannot be inconsistent and 
absurd, in its own nature. If it be true, it must be con- 
sistent, whether we can discover its consistency or not. 

Nor can any suppose this doctrine is inconsistent and 
absurd, because it is more difficult to apprehend and ex- 
plain, than many other doctrines of natural and revealed 
religion. Who can conceive or explain how the Supreme 
Being exists of himself? or how he supports the universe ? 
or how he fills all places, and surveys all objects, at one 
and the same time? But who, except atheists and skep- 
tics, will presume to deny these truths, or venture to call 
them inconsistent and absurd? Why, then, should any 
suppose there is the least absurdity in men’s working out 
their own salvation with fear and trembling, while God, 
at the same time, works in them both to will and to do 
of his good pleasure? It is as easy to conceive of this, 
as to conceive of the divine existence, omnipresence, or 
universal providence. In all cases of this nature, the 
facts are plain and intelligible, but the manner of their 
existence or production, is truly mysterious. Our own 
existence is self-evident; but how we were formed, is to 
us a profound mystery. Our constant dependence on the 
Deity for the continuation of existence, is capable of strict 
demonstration; but how God upholds us every moment, 
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we are utterly unable to explain. So our dependence on 
the Deity, to work in us both to will and to do, is equally _ 
demonstrable ; but how God operates on our minds, in our 
free and voluntary exercises, we are equally unable to 
comprehend. There is, therefore, no more mystery in 
this doctrine, than in every object we see, or every sound 
we hear, or every breath we draw. The subject before 
us may be involved in more difficulties than some other 
subjects, which have been less examined and controverted ; 
but there is a wide difference between difficulties and 
mysteries. ‘Though we can never remove mysteries, yet 
we can sometimes remove difficulties. And when the 
difficulties are removed from a difficult subject, it then 
becomes plain and intelligible. Many points in medicine 
and philosophy, which were once attended with great diffi- 
culties, are now become easy and familiar to the masters 
of those sciences. And nothing further is necessary to 
render the subject of man’s dependence and activity level 
to every one’s apprehension, than to remove the difficul- 
ties, with which it has been embarrassed by the tongue 
and pen of controversy. 

It may be proper to observe, once more, that none can 
suppose this doctrine to be inconsistent, because. they 
have found it to be so by their own experience. To be- 
lievers we make the appeal. Did you ever feel the least 
inconsistency between activity and dependence? Did 
you ever perceive the divine agency to obstruct your 
own? Did you ever find your moral powers suspended 
in regeneration, in love to God, in repentance, in faith, 
or in any other holy affection? Were you ever conscious 
of being less able to grow in grace, and to work out your 
own salvation with fear and trembling, because God 
wrought in you both to will and to do of his good plea- 
sure? Should you all speak the language of your own 
experience upon this subject, we presume you would with 
one voice declare, that the Spirit of the Lord never de- 
stroyed, nor even obstructed, your liberty. 

The question now returns, Why is it so generally sup- 
posed that man’s activity and dependence are totally 
irreconcilable? I answer, this may be chiefly or wholly 
owing to the following reasons. 

1. Some may suppose, that human dependence and 
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activity cannot be reconciled, because they are unwilling 
to see the consistency of a doctrine, which throws them 
absolutely into the hands of God. The apostle evidently 
suggests this idea, when he introduces a man disputing 
his dependence with his Maker. ‘Thou wilt then say 
unto me, Why doth he yet find fault? for who hath re- 
sisted his will? Nay but, O man, who art thou that 
repliest against God? Shall the thing formed, say unto 
him that formed it, Why hast thou made me thus?” 
Many choose to deny, that they are moral agents, rather 
than to own that they are dependent agents, who are 
obliged to act under the controlling influence of the Su- 
preme Being. They wish either to enjoy dependence 
without freedom, or freedom without dependence; and, 
therefore, they will not, if they can possibly help it, see 
that harmony between both, which places them in a situ- 
ation so extremely interesting and hazardous. 

2. Some may suppose, that dependence cannot be re- 
conciled with activity, because they are conscious of being 
active, but not of being dependent. This is a strong hold, 
in which many intrench themselves, and feel entirely out 
of the reach of all arguments in favor of a divine opera- 
tion upon the hearts of moral agents. They appeal to 
common sense as an infallible proof, that men act freely 
and voluntarily, without feeling the least compulsion, or 
influence from the hand of God. It is undoubtedly true, 
that we are all conscious of activity, and intuitively know 
that we are free moral agents. But to what does this 
dictate of common sense amount? Does it prove, that we 
are not dependent upon the Supreme Being for all our 
moral exercises? Most certainly it does not. For, sup- 
posing God does really work in us both to will and to do, 
we cannot be conscious of his agency, but only of our 
own. ‘Though in God we live, and move, and have our 
being, yet we are never conscious of his almighty hand, 
which upholds us in existence every moment. It is, in- 
deed, as impossible that we should feel the operation of 
God upon our hearts, while he works in us both to will 
and to do, as it was that Adam should have felé the form- 
ing hand of God in his creation. If Adam, therefore, 
could not have proved, from his experience, that he was 
self-existent, we cannot prove, from our experience, that 
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we are independent, in all our free and voluntary exer- 
tions. Hence, our consciousness of moral freedom is no 
evidence against our absolute dependence upon God for 
all the motions and exercises of our hearts. 

3. Many, by reasoning unjustly on this subject, persuade 
themselves, that they cannotact, while they are acted upon. 
They reason from matter to mind, which mode of reason- 
ing is by no means conclusive. Since matter js incapa- 
ble of acting, while it is acted upon, they conclude 
the mind must also be incapable of acting, while it is 
acted upon. ‘They suppose, if we are as dependent upon 
God for all our voluntary exercises, as a clock or watch 
is dependent upon weights or springs for all its motions, 
then we are as incapable of moral agency, as these or any 
other mere machines. But the fallacy of this mode of 
reasoning lies here. It takes for granted, that the only 
reason, why a clock, or a watch, or any other machine, 
is not a moral agent, is simply because it is acted upon, 
or depends upon some power out of itself for all its mo- 
tions. But is this true? Let us make the trial. Sup- 
pose a clock, which has hitherto been dependent, and 
moved by weights and wheels, should this moment be- 
come independent and move of itself. Is this clock, now, 
any more a moral agent, than it was before? Are its 
motions, now, any more moral exercises, or any more 
worthy of praise or blame, than they were before ? By no 
means. But why not? Because, notwithstanding it is, 
now, independent, and moves of itself; yet, being still 
matter and not mind, it moves without perception, reason, 
conscience, and volition, which are attributes essential to 
a moral agent. The reason why a clock, or watch, or 
any other machine, is incapable of moral agency, is not 
because it is either dependent, or independent ; but simply 
because it is senseless matter, and totally destitute of all 
the principles of moral action. As neither dependence 
nor independence can make a machine a mind; so 
neither dependence nor independence can make a mind 
amachine. It is impertinent, therefore, to reason from 
matter to mind, upon this subject. Our dependence on 
the Deity cannot deprive us of moral freedom, unless it 
deprives us of our moral powers. If God, while work- 
ing in us both to will and to do, only leaves us in posses- 
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sion of understanding, conscience, and volition; then he 
leaves us in full possession of moral agency, which must 
necessarily continue, as long as these intellectual and 
moral powers remain. Indeed, there is nothing in the 
whole circle of created objects, which affords any argu- 
ment to prove, that man’s dependence destroys his moral 
agency. here is no argument to be drawn from ma- 
terial objects to prove this; because they are entirely des- 
titute of all mental properties. And there is no argument 
to be drawn from intelligent objects to prove this; be- 
cause there is no species of intelligent creatures that we 
are acquainted with, who are less dependent on God for 
all their mental exercises, than we are. Hence it ap- 
pears to be absolutely impossible for any to prove, that 
human dependence and activity are inconsistent with 
each other. But I must observe once more, 

4. That some involve themselves in confusion, by rea- 
soning too far upon this subject. They carry Reason 
out of its province, and employ it in deciding that, which 
it has no power nor authority to decide. Many complain 
that they have often attempted to reconcile dependence 
with activity, but, after all their efforts, have been obliged 
to give up the subject as surpassing the reach of their 
comprehension. And to keep themselves in countenance, — 
they bring in Mr. Locke, that oracle of reason, who in- 
genuously owns, that’he could never reconcile prescience 
in the Deity with human liberty. This, however, will 
not appear strange, if we consider, that it belongs not to 
the office of Reason, to reconcile these two points. 
Though activity and dependence are perfectly consistent, 
yet they are totally distinct; and of course fall under the 
notice of distinct faculties of the mind. Dependence falls 
under the cognizance of reason; but activity falls under 
the cognizance of common sense. It is the part of rea- 
son to demonstrate our dependence upon God, in whom 
we live, and move, and have our being. But it is the 
part of common sense to afford us an intuitive knowledge 
of our activity and moral freedom. We must, therefore, 
consult both reason and common sense, in order to dis- 
cover the consistency between activity and dependence. 

Nor is this a singular case. There are many other 
subjects upon which we can form no proper judgment, 
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without the united aid of reason and common sense. 
Should I observe to a person walking with me in a gar- 
den, that a certain flower is the product of divine power, 
and possesses a beautiful color ; and should he call upon 
me to prove my assertions, I should be obliged to have 
recourse first to reason and then to common sense. I 
could prove, by reason, that the flower was the product 
of divine power; but as to its color, I could only refer 
him to the evidence of his own eyes. This instance 
clearly shows, that reason and common sense have differ- 
ent offices, and are to be employed in discovering different 
truths. It is not very strange, therefore, that we are 
obliged to employ both reason and common “sense, in 
order to reconcile activity and dependence. Nor is there 
any ground to imagine, that their consistency with each 
other zs less certain, because it cannot be discovered 
by reason alone, nor common sense alone, but by the 
united assistance of both. For if. we know by reason 
that we are dependent, and know by common sense that 
we are active, then we know that both activity and de- 
pendence do, in fact, harmoniously meet and unite in our 
minds. And this mode of reconciling activity and de- 
pendence, seems calculated to give entire satisfaction to 
any person, who is pressed with the difficulty of seeing 
their harmony and connection. 

Having endeavored to reconcile man’s activity and de- 
pendence, I proceed to draw a number of inferences from 
the subject. 

Inrerence 1. If it be true that men act, while they 
are acted upon by a divine operation, then their actions 
are their own, and not the actions of God. Divine agency 
is not human agency, nor human agency divine agency. 
Though God does work in men to repent, to believe, and 
to obey ; yet God does not repent, nor believe, nor obey, 
but the persons themselves on whom he operates. When 
God works in men, to will and to do, he does not act in / 
their stead, but they act for themselves; and therefore 
what they do is entirely distinct from what he does. 
Whether they act virtuously or viciously, their actions are 
their own, and the praise or the blame is their own, as 
much as if they acted independently. 

InrereNcE 2. If men always act under a divine opera- 
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tion, then they always act of necessity, though not of com- 
pulsion. The Deity, by working in them to will and to 
do, lays them under a necessity of acting freely ; but this 
is directly opposed to compulsion. God may cause men 
to move, without making them willing to move; but he 
cannot cause them to act, without making them willing 
to act. Action always implies choice; and choice always 
implies motive. It is out of the power of the Deity, 
therefore, to oblige men to act; without making them 
willing to act in the view of motives. Accordingly, when 
he works in us both to will and to do, he first exhibits 
motives before our minds, and then excites us to act vol- 
untarily in the view of the motives exhibited. And in 
thus acting voluntarily in the view of the motives pre- 
sented to us, we exercise the most perfect liberty or moral 
freedom. For, we can frame no higher idea of moral free- 
dom, than acting voluntarily, or just as we please, in the 
view of motives. This, however, is perfectly consistent 
with moral necessity. Suppose a man at leisure desires 
to read; and some person presents him a Bible and a 
novel. ‘Though he knows the contents of each of these 
books, yet it depends upon a divine operation on his 
mind, which of them he shall choose to read; for the 
bare perception of motive is incapable of producing voli- 
tion. If, in this case, God works in him to will to read 
the Bible, it is his own choice in the view of the object 
chosen. ‘He is not compelled to read the Bible, though 
he is obliged to read it. He acts undera moral necessity, 
but not under a natural compulsion. Take another illus- 
tration from Scripture. God said to Samuel on a certain 
day, To-morrow I will send thee a man whom thou 
shalt anoint king over Israel. The man proved to be 
Saul. Saul’s father lost his asses, and sent Saul with a 
servant to search for them. They went and searched, 
until they despaired of success. But just as they were 
determining to return, the servant proposed to go to the 
man of God. ‘The proposal being agreeable to Saul, he 
cheerfully complied with it; and they both repaired to 
the house of Samuel, who treated them with peculiar re- 
spect. The next day, Saul was anointed king over Israel, 
and the purpose of God, in sending him to Samuel, was 
completely fulfilled. Now, in every step of his journey, 
VOL. Il. 11 
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Saul acted freely in view of motives. He left his father’s 
house, from the motive of his father’s authority ; and he 
went to the house of Samuel, from the motives suggested 
by his servant. But we are to remember, that God sent 
him to Samuel, and directed every step he took to reach 
his house. Hence there was a necessary and infallible 
connection between Saul’s actions and the motives from 
which he acted. And this certain connection could be 
owing to no other cause, than a secret divine influence 
on his will, which gave energy and success to the mo- 
tives, which induced him to execute the designs of Provi- 
dence. God made him willing to go to Samuel, but did 
not compel him to go. He led him thither by a moral 
necessity, without the least compulsion or constraint. 
Andsthus men always act both necessarily and freely 
while God works in them both to will and to do of his 
good pleasure. 

Inrerence 3. If God can work in saints both to will 
and to do that which is virtuous and holy, then he might 
have made man upright, and formed him in his own moral 
image, at first. Some suppose, it was out of the power 
of God to create Adam, at first, in righteousness and true 
holiness; because righteousness and true holiness belong 
to the heart; and are free, voluntary exercises. But 
though every species of moral rectitude be a free volun- 
tary exercise of the heart, yet it may, nevertheless, be the 
fruit of a divine operation. It appears from what has 
been said, that the hearts of saints are created, or that 
their free and voluntary exercises are the production of 
divine power. Where, then, is the difficulty of conceiv- 
ing, that God made man upright at first, and created him 
in his own moral image? If saints may be the workman- 
ship of God created unto good works, in the meridian of 
life, then Adam might have been the workmanship. of 
God created unto good works in the first moment of his 
existence. God was as able to work in Adam both to. 
_will and to do that which was virtuous and holy, the first 
moment of his creation, as he is, to work in saints both 
to will and to do that which is virtuous and holy, in any 
period of their lives. The cases are exactly similar. If 
holiness can be created in one man, it may be in another; 
and if it can be created in one period of life, it may be 
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in another. There is nothing, therefore, in the supposi- 
tion of man’s original rectitude, which is repugnant either 
to the nature of holiness, as a voluntary exercise ; or to 
the nature of man, as a moral agent. = 

InFERENCE 4. If God can work in saints both to will 
and to do of his good pleasure, then he can convert sin- 
ners, consistently with their activity and moral freedom. 
God operates precisely in the same manner, in producing 
the first exercise of grace, as in producing the second, or 
any other. All that he does, in converting, or regenera- 
ting a sinner, is to work in him to will and to ‘do that 
which is holy instead of that which is sinful. The sin- 
ner is not passive, but active in this change. He acts as 
freely, while God turns him from sin to holiness, as ever 
he did in his life. He feels no violence done to his will, 
nor the least constraint thrown upon his moral freedom. 
God has often converted some of the most hardened and 
obstinate sinners. He subdued the hearts of his rebel- 
lious people, in Babylon. He converted, in one day, 
three thousand of those, who had been concerned in cru- 
cifying the Lord of glory. He met Paul on his way to 
Damascus, and instantaneously turned that blasphemer 
and persecutor into a meek and humble follower of 
Christ. And he can now convert as many and as great 
sinners as he pleases, in perfect consistency with the 
free and voluntary exercise of all their natural powers. 
God has no occasion to send sinners to another world, 
in order to soften and change their hearts; for he is 
always able to work in them both to will and to do that 
which is pleasing in his sight, without destroying, or even 
obstructing their moral freedom. 

InrerEnNcE 5. If sinners are able to act freely, while 
they are acted upon by the Deity, then they have no 
manner of excuse for neglecting to obey any of his com- 
mands. They all acknowledge that they have no excuse 
for neglecting to obey any divine command, which they 
are able to obey; and that they should be able to obey all 
the divine commands, were it not for their dependence 
upon divine influence; so that finally all their excuses 
centre and terminate in their absolute dependence upon 
God. If, therefore, this shelter. fails them, all their 
excuses vanish, and every divine command lies upon 
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them in its full force and obligation. But we have 
shown, that their dependence affords them no protection, 
because it is not the ground of their inability. They can 
act as freely, as if they were not dependent. They have 
no cloak for the least sin, whether internal or external. 
And if they are ever brought under conviction by the 
divine Spirit, their excuses will all forsake ethem, and 
their consciences will condemn them for impenitence, 
unbelief, and hardness of heart, as much as for any other 
sins, in the course of their lives. Their mouths will be 
stopped, and they will stand speechless and self-con- 
demned before God. They will feel, that their inability 
is a crime, and not a calamity. They will feel, that they 
have been free and voluntary in all their disobedience, 
and therefore deserve God’s wrath and curse, both in this 
life and in that which is to come. Such are the views 
and feelings, which sinners must have sooner or later, if 
they ever embrace the gospel and secure the salvation of 
their souls. Let them, therefore, immediately give up all 
their excuses, which cannot stand before the bar of God, 
nor even before the bar of their own enlightened con- 
sciences. Let them no longer cast the blame of their 
sins upon God, but take it to themselves, and repent in 
dust and ashes. God now commandeth all men every 
where to repent; and except they do repent, they must 
unavoidably and eternally perish. 

Inrerence 6. If God works in saints both to will and 
to do in all their gracious exercises, then they ought to 
be clothed with humility, and walk softly before him. 
‘Who hath made them to differ? and what have they 
that they have not received?’ All their future exercises 
are under the divine influence, without which they can 
do nothing. Let them always acknowledge God in all 
their ways, that he may direct their paths. Let them 
watch and pray without ceasing, and work out their own 
salvation with fear and trembling. Renouncing all self 
dependence, and remembering Noah, Lot, David, Peter, 
and themselves, let them trust in God alone, who is able 
to keep them from falling, and to present them faultless 
before the presence of his glory with exceeding joy. 
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THE DOCTRINE OF THE TRINITY. 
Lo 


We have long been of the opinion that the doctrine of 
the Trinity, considered simply as a revealed fact, admits 
of as clear and indubitable proof from Scripture, as any 
doctrine whatever, which rests solely on divine revela- 
tion.. In the following article, we shall aim to present 
this proof in a concise form, both to confirm the faith of 
the churches, who already admit the doctrine in their 
creed, and to convince, if possible, those who reject it, 
while they profess to receive the Scriptures as the infalli- 
ble standard of truth. 


STATEMENT OF THE DOCTRINE. 


Our argument will be based on the two following pas- 
sages of Scripture: Isa. xlii. 8. Iam THE LoRD; THAT 
IS MY NAME, AND My GLORY WILL I NOT GIVE TO 
ANOTHER. Matt. xxviii. 19. "TEACH ALL NATIONS, BAP- 
TIZING THEM IN THE NAME OF THE FATHER, AND OF 
THE Son, AND or THE Hoty GuostT. The first pas- 
sage, teaches the oneness or unity of God. His name 
alone is Jehovah; and his glory,—i. e. the peculiar attri- 
butes or perfections by which he is known, he will not 
give, impart to, or share with, another. The second pas- 
sage, expresses, in our view, a Trinity, or threefold dis- 
tinction in the nature of that one Supreme Being, Jeho- 
vah, whose glory cannot be given to another. In other 
words, we believe, on the authority of these and other 
passages of Scripture.—1. That there is in the universe 
one, and but one Supreme Being, or Divine Nature ; 2. 
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That in this Divine Nature, there is a real threefold dis- 
tinction, which is designated by the personal names 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost; 3. And that these three 
have equally, and in common with one another, the per- 
fections of Supreme Divinity, and are the one God re- 
vealed to us in the Bible.* 


PROOF. 


In support of this belief, we rest our argument on the 
Bible alone, as the inspired and infallible standard of 
truth. Thence we shall briefly show—1. What are the 
marks or characteristics, which, by common consent, be- 
long to the one God. 2. That these marks belong 
equally, and are common to the Father, the Son, and the 
Holy Ghost; and 3. Hence the conclusion must follow 
that these constitute the one God of the Bible. 

I. First, then, what are the marks or characteristics 
of Supreme Divinity, as made known in the Scriptures? 
To which we answer, 

1. Certain names with qualifying or descriptive ad- 
juncts. As ‘the Almighty God,” Gen. xvii. 1. Ex. vi. 3. 
“The true God.” “The living God and an everlasting 
King.” ‘The living God, and steadfast forever.”— 
‘‘ Which made heaven, the earth, and the sea, and all 
things that are therein.” Ps. exv. 5. Jer. x. 10. Dan. 
vi. 26. Acts xiv. 15. John xvii. 3. 1 Thess. i. 9. Heb. 
ix. 14, and x. 31. These adjuncts distinguish the Supreme 
Being from all the deities and idols of the heathen—who 
are sometimes called god or gods simply—as are also in a 
few cases, rulers and princes. Ps. Ixxxii. 6. Ex. vii. 1. 
Besides these, are the incommunicable names. ‘I am that 
Tam.” Ex. iii. 14.“ Jehovah—that is my name,”—a 
name which means the same as “I am that I am,” or 
‘‘he is as he shall be,” self-existent, eternal, unchangea- 
ble. Ex. vi. 3. Isa. xlii. 8, etc. 

2. Certain attributes and works, are marks of Supreme 
Divinity—such are the following: ‘“ He is the King eter- 
nal, immortal.”—* From everlasting to everlasting, thou 
art God.”—The “First and the Last; the Alpha and 

* See Knapp’s Theol. Vol. I. Art. 4, § 33, 2. 
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Omega.” 1 Tim. i. 17. Deut. xxxiii. 27. Ps. xc. 2. 
Isa. xliv. 6. Rev. i. 8. ‘* With God all things are pos- 
sible.” ‘The Lord God omnipotent reigneth.” ‘ Thou 
hast laid the foundations of the earth—and the heavens 
are the work of thy hands.” See-Ps. cii. 25..-Jer. x. 12. 
Ps. xxxiii. 9. Eph. i. 11, ete. ‘The Lord is perfect in 
knowledge—his understanding is infinite—he searcheth 
the hearts and trieth the reins of the children of men, to 
give every one according to his ways.” ‘Behold the 
heaven of heavens cannot contain thee.” Ps. cxxxix. 
1—4; cxlvii. 5. Job xxxvii. 16. Acts xv. 18. Jer. 
xxxii. 19. 1 Kings viil. 27, etc. 

3. Being possessed of these attributes, eternal exist- 
ence, omnipotent creative power, infinite knowledge and 
omnipresence—exclusive worship is claimed by him and 
for him.—‘* Thou shalt have no other gods before me.” 
‘© Thou shalt worship the Lord thy God and him-only 
shalt thou serve.” ‘If thou do at all forsake the Lord 
thy God and walk after other gods and serve them and 
worship them—ye. shall surely perish.” Ex. xx. 3. 
Deut. viii. 19; iv. 15. Matt. iv. 10, ete. 

Here observe that the several marks of Supreme Di- 
vinity which have been mentioned, are admitted by all 
who believe in one God, to belong appropriately to him. 
No other marks stronger than these, either revealed or 
unrevealed, make him known. What can possibly be 
more definite. The true, living, Almighty God—who 
made all things—Jehovah, eternal, all powerful, creating 
and upholding all things—every where present, infinite 
in knowledge, and the only proper object of religious 
worship. 

II. Let us then, proceed to the second step in our ar- 
gument—viz. that these marks of true Divinity belong 
equally and in common to the Father, the Son, and the 
Holy Ghost. 

1. It is universally conceded, by those who admit and 
those who deny the doctrine of the Trinity, that the 
marks of Djvinity which have been named, do belong to 
God—the Father. The Supreme Being is often called 
Father, on account of his being the Creator and Pre- 
server of all things. Isa. Ixiii. 16; Ixiv.8. Rom. ix. 25. 
Eph. iv. 6. Also the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
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because Christ, as Mediator, was delegated and sent into 
the world to accomplish our redemption. Rom. i. 3, 4; 
vili. 82. 2 Cor. xi. 31, etc. The title of Father like- 
wise denotes, as we believe, a peculiar, divine union and 
distinction in the Godhead—‘*‘ The Father, the Son, and 
the Holy Ghost.” John v. 18; x. 36; xix. 7. Matt. 
xxvill. 19. Since, therefore, it is conceded by all with- 
out debate, that true Divinity belongs to God, the Father, 
the main point to be established is, that the same marks 
belong also equally and in common to the Son and to the 
Holy Ghost. To this point, then, we would direct your 
undivided attention a few moments. 

2. Do these marks of Divinity belong to Christ—or to 
him who is called Son? Do these titles of Supreme Di- 
vinity—the true, great, mighty God, who made all things, 
belong to him? Hear the scripture answer. ‘In the 
beginning was the word, the Logos—and the Logos was 
God—all things were made by Him—the world was made 
by Him.” ‘Christ, who is over all, God blessed for- 
ever.” ‘Looking for that blessed hope, the appearing 
of the great God and, or even our Saviour Jesus Christ.” 
‘His Son Jesus Christ—this is the true God and the 
Eternal Life.””. The apostle Thomas convinced of the 
resurrection of Christ, and probably calling to mind what 
Christ had before said, addressed him reverently, and in 
faith—** My Lord and my God!” John i. I—3. Rom. 
‘ix. 5. Titus ii, 138. Heb. i. 8. 1 John v. 20. John 
Xx. 28. 

But further. The very passages in the Old Testament, 
in which that peculiar, incommunicable name, Jehovah, 
is used, are applied in the New Testament to Christ. 

Isaiah had a vision of Jehovah, God of Hosts, and 
heard his voice—saying, ‘Go tell this people,” &c., vi. 
5—10. But St. John informs us—‘ these things said 
Isaiah when he saw his [Christ’s] glory and spake of 
him.” John xii. 37—41. By the prophet Malachi, Je- 
hovah speaks—* Behold I will send my messenger and 
he shall prepare my way before me.” But in Mark, this 
very text is applied to Christ—before whom John Baptist 
was sent to prepare Ais way. The Psalmist, addressing 
Jehovah, lxviii. 18, says, “ Thou hast ascended on high, 
thou hast led captivity captive; thou hast received gifts 
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for men:” but turn to Eph. iv. 7, 8, and you find that this 
very passage belongs to Christ, who ascended up on high 
and received gifts for men. And the apostle Paul, in 
Heb. i. 10, as if to place the Divinity of the Son beyond 
all doubt, at least so far as could be done by the use of 
any name, applies the strong passage in Ps. cii. 25 to 
him, ‘¢‘ And thou, Lorp, Jehovah, in the beginning hast 
laid the foundation of the earth.” ' 

Again. Do those attributes and works which we found 
to be marks of true Divinity, belong to Christ? Listen 
to the scripture testimony. As to his eternity—it is de- 
clared in the same language in which that of Jehovah is 
expressed. ‘I am Alpha and Omega, the beginning and 
the end, the first and the last.” Rev. xxii. 13. Isa. xliv. 
6. When Christ said ** before Abraham was J am,” the 
Jews understood him to assert for himself a divine attri- 
bute—inasmuch as that word J am describes the un- 
changeableness of the Divine nature; and hence they 
accused him of blasphemy, and took up stones to cast at 
him. ‘ Glorify thou me with the glory which I had with 
thee before the world was,” i. e. before time, or eternally. 
«¢ He is before all things ”—‘‘ the same yesterday, to-day, 
and forever.” John viii. 58; xvii. 5.. Coll. i.17. Heb. 
xii. 8. 

As to his creative, omnipotent power—“ By him were 
all things created, that are in heaven and that are on 
earth, visible and invisible—whether they be thrones or - 
dominions, or principalities or powers—all things were 
created by him and for him—by him all things consist.” 
‘‘He shall change our vile body according to the work- 
ing of his mighty power, whereby he is able even to sub- 
due all things unto himself.” Phil. iii. 21. Heb. i. 3. 
Coll. i. 16, 17. 

In respect of his unlimited knowledge and universal 
presence, what testimony can be plainer or stronger than 
this? ‘He knew all menand needed not that any should 
testify of man, for he knew what was in man.” ‘ All the 
churches shall know that I am he-which searcheth the 
reins and hearts; and I will give unto every one of you 
according to your works.” ‘Where two or three are 
gathered together in my name, there am I in the midst 
of them.” “JI am with you always, eyen unto the end 
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of the world.” John ii. 24, 25. Rev. ii. 23. Matt. xviii. 
20; xxviii. 20, etc. - 

But, once more, does that other mark and evidence of 
true Divinity, viz. religious worship, belong to Christ? 
In answer to which, we briefly refer you to five sources 
of testimony. 1. To Christ himself. «“ That all men 
should honor the Son even as they honor the Father.” 
John v. 22. 2. To the apostles assembled to choose a 
successor to Judas, ** Thou, Lord, who knowest the hearts 
of all men, show whether of the twain thou hast chosen.” 
Acts i. 24. 3. Toall the primitive disciples who were 
distinguished as those “that call on the name of Jesus 
Christ our Lord.” 1 Cor. i. 2. 4. To the dying martyr, 
Stephen,—of blessed memory—who, with his expiring 
breath, prayed, ** Lord Jesus, receive my spirit.” Acts 
vil. 59. 5. And, last of all, to the saints and angels that 
surround the throne in heaven. ‘I beheld, and lo! a 
great multitude which no man could number, of all na- 
tions, and kindreds, and people, and tongues, stood be- 
fore the throne and before the Lamb, clothed with white 
robes, and palms in their hands; and cried with a loud 
voice, saying, Salvation to our God, which sitteth on the 
throne and unto the Lamb.” “ And I heard the voice of 
many angels about the throne, and the four (living crea- 
tures) and the elders; and the number of them was ten 
thousand times ten thousand and thousands of thousands, 
' saying with a loud voice—Worthy is the Lamb that was 
slain, to receive power, and riches, and wisdom, and 
strength, and honor, and glory, and blessing.” Rev. vii. 
9—12. 

Here let us recur to the text, “I am the Lord, that is 
my name, and my glory will I not give to another.” 
How is it possible to reconcile this unqualified declaration 
with the fact, that all the peculiar, descriptive titles of 
Supreme Divinity—all the attributes and works by which 
he is known, and even the very same kind of worship 
which he claims as his exclusive right, should be given to 
Christ? If Christ is a dependent, created being himself 
—has not the name and the glory of Jehovah been given 
to another? And is it indeed credible, that he who alone 
is Jehovah, would, contrary to his word, give up to, or 
divide with, a creature, all the ensigns of supremacy ? 
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Would he challenge his right to Divine titles, and then 
give them away? Would he reveal himself as the Crea- 
tor of the universe, and then ascribe the work and honor 
of it to another? With reverence and humility we de- 
mand, could he create a being and make him eternal? or 
could he impart infinite power to a being dependent? or 
unlimited knowledge to one whose existence is limited ? 
and would he allow that created and dependent being, to 
claim worship and be worshipped by saints below and 
saints above, in the same pure and lofty strains that he 
himself is worshipped? His own solemn asseveration is 
—never, never! ‘ My glory will I not give to another.” 
You will observe that the passages which we above cited, 
as belonging to Christ, are distinct from, and independent 
of, another class of passages, which belong to him in his 
assumed, mediatorial character and office—in which au- 
thority, power, dominion, knowledge, and judgment, are 
said to be committed and given to him by the Father. 
The argument above presented, is not touched by this 
latter class of texts—these prove what we fully believe, 
that Christ, in his office as mediator, is inferior to the 
Father; the other, that in his inherent qualities and orig- 
inal character, ‘“‘he is one with the Father.” John xiv. 
28; x. 29—33. 

3. On this part of our argument it only remains to be 
proved, that the marks of supreme Divinity which we 
have named, do also belong to the Hoty Spirir. The 
first inquiry on this point which presents itself, is—What 
is meant by the term Holy Spirit? Does it mean simply 
God himself, an attribute of God, a divine influence, mode 
of operation, extraordinary gifts, miraculous powers? or 
does it mean a real agent, distinct from God the Father, 
and possessed of attributes of true Divinity? To which 
we reply ; the term has evidently various meanings attached 
toitin Scripture. Sometimes it may be synonymous with 
the term God. At other times it may mean, divine influ- 
ence, miraculous gifts, right affections or dispositions of 
heart, &c. But after admitting this, it is equally evident 
too, that the term Holy Spirit means a person or agent 
distinct from the Father and the Son. How plain and 
unequivocal are the following passages: said Christ, 
«When the Comforter is come, whom J will send unto 
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you from the Father, even the Spirit of truth which pro- 
ceedeth from the Father, he shall testify of me. When 
he is come, he will guide you into all truth; for he shall 
not speak of himself; but whatsoever he shall hear, that 
shall he speak, and he will show you things to come.” 
John xiv. 26; xvi. 13. ‘Now there are diversities of 
gifts, but the same Spirit: differences of administrations, 
but the same Lord: and diversities of operations but the 
same G'od which worketh all in all.”—Then enumerating 
the gifts of wisdom, knowledge, faith, prophecy, miracles, 
&c., the apostle says, ‘all these are the work of that one 
and the self same Sprrrt, dividing to every man severally 
as HE will.” Mark this passage. The Spirit is first. dis- 
tinguished from the gifts which he imparts; next from 
the Lord, Christ, next from God, the Father, and finally 
those works are ascribed to him which imply unlimited 
knowledge, power, and sovereignty: « dividing to every 
man severally as he will.” ‘The Spirit searcheth ail 
things; yea, the deep things of God.” «As the apostles 
ministered to the Lord and fasted, the Holy Ghost said, 
Separate me Barnabas and Saul, for the work whereunto 
I have called them.” See 1 Cor. xii. 4, 6,11. 2Cor. ii. 
11. Acts xiii. 2; xx. 28. As these passages distinguish 
the Holy Spirit from both the Father and the Son, and 
ascribe to him personal acts; so those which follow 
clearly declare his Divine nature. 

In Acts vy. 3, Ananias and Sapphira are said «to lie 
to the Holy Ghost; ” then, v. 4, Peter says, ‘*’T’hou hast 
not lied unto men, but unto God:” clearly to be under- 
stood that the Holy Spirit, to whom they lied, is God. So 
at one time Christians are said to be the « temple of the 
Holy Ghost,” at another time the « temple of God.” 1 
Cor. ili. 16. Gal. vi. 16. Paul made solemn oath, which 
was an act of religious worship: “I lie not, my con- 
science bearing me witness in—or rather by the Holy 
Ghost.” And to speak against the Holy Ghost, is blas- 
Ren Which can never be forgiven. Rom. ix. 1. Matt. 
xii. 31. 

_ Turn now to those passages in. which, the Father, the 
Son, and the Holy Ghost, are named together, as objects 
of worship. Matt. xxviii. 19. ‘Go, teach all nations, 
baptizing them in the name of the Father, and of the 
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Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” To baptize in, or into, 
the name of any one, isto impose the obligation, to honor, 
obey, follow him. And, as being the initiatory rite of 
our religion, it is solemnly to dedicate one to the service 
of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost... But who, 
with all reverence we ask, are they ? what do their names 
mean, who are thus united as the equal object of our reli- 
gious homage? The idea that the term Son means only 
a dependent created being—and the Holy Spirit, a divine 
influence or miraculous power, and are united with God, 
the Father of all—is repugnant to the essential rights of 
Him who has said ** My glory will I not give to another.” 
Besides, if Holy Spirit means divine influence or gifts— 
then what can it mean to baptize into the name of this 
influence or gifts—especially after being already baptized 
into the name of the Father, from whom the influence or 
gift proceeds ? 

Hear also the prayer, offered by the apostle for spiritual 
blessings upon his brethren at Corinth. “ The grace of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, the love of God, and the commun- 
ion of the Holy Ghost, be with you all. Amen.” 2 Cor. 
xiii. 14. Is this a prayer addressed to the Father and to 
two of his creatures—or as some would say to one of his 
creatures, viz.—Christ, and to an attribute or influence ? 
Is it then right and scriptural thus to pray? Remember 
*t is written, “1 am Jehovah—that is my name—my glory 
will I not give to another.” The apostle Jude also 
directs, vs. 20, 21, ‘‘ praying in the Holy Ghost, keep 
yourselves in the love of God ; looking for the mercy of 
our Lord Jesus Christ unto eternal life.” But why con- 
nect these three in this solemn devotional manner, unless 
they are equally and in common the object of religious 
worship 2 

Suspending now our argument, let us review the proof 
which we have thus far adduced. We have said that the 
Scriptures reveal one, and but one, Supreme Being ;—that 
the marks or characteristics by which he is known are 
certain names, attributes, works, and the exclusive right 
of worship ;—all admit that these marks belong to Him 
who is called God, the Father ; they also belong as we 
have shown, equally to the Son. For example, is the 
true Divinity known by the names, the true, great, mighty 
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God, and Jehovah 1—These very names are repeatedly 
and in the strongest manner given to Christ! Is the 
true Divinity eternal, omniscient, all powerful, the Crea- 
tor of all things, and every where-present? So is Christ. 
Does the true God claim divine worship, as his right, and 
forbid it to all others? Christ was worshipped in the 
highest sense by apostles and primitive disciples, by all 
the angels, and is now by all the hosts of heaven; and he 
enjoined it also as a duty “that all men should honor the 
Son, even as they honor the Father.” 

In regard to the Holy Spirit, we have found, from the 
Scriptures, that he possesses the qualities and attributes 
of a real agent or person distinct from the Father and the 
Son ; that to him is ascribed omniscience and the dis- 
posal of all things; that he is called God, and the same 
works ascribed to him, in one place, as are ascribed to 
the Father in another; and finally, that he is an object 
of religious worship, both alone and in conjunction with 
the Father and the Son. 

III. We are then prepared for the third step or con- 
clusion of our argument—viz: that the one God, whose 
name alone is Jehovah, and whose glory he will not give 
to, or share with, another, is, as to his mode of existence, 
revealed to us as’Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. This 
conclusion seems to us direct and irresistible. The 
Scriptures declare that there is but one true God, and 
describe him by certain marks or characteristics. But 
the same Scriptures teach that the same marks or charac- 
teristics belong equally to three persons or subjects, viz. 
The Father and the Son and the Holy Ghost: therefore, 
these are the one God. This conclusion we must admit, 
or else confess that the Bible is replete with dark sayings, 
which ill accord with its claim to be a revelation and 
which it seems utterly impossible to reconcile: holding 
that the Bible is true and infallible, we take our stand 
upon it. We receive the doctrine of one God in Trinity 
as a revealed fact, just as we do any other fact of revela- 
tion ; and place it above all valid objection. We know it 
is common for writers and preachers, in their discussion 
of this sublime doctrine, to spend much time in answer- 
ing objections which are urged against it from reason or 
philosophy: but we confess we have no objections to 
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answer. We are no apologists for the great and incom- 
prehensible Being, whom we are taught to love, rever- 
ence, and obey. Rather, we are thankful that he has 
revealed himself to us in his word, in such a manner as 
fills us with awe of his majesty, and adoration—of his in- 
effable perfections ! 


ADDITIONAL CONSIDERATIONS. 


In conclusion, we ask your attention to a few additional 
remarks, that may both strengthen your confidence in our 
Scriptural argument, and illustrate the great practical im- 
portance of the doctrine. 

1. This doctrine has been the unvarying Orthodox be- 
lief, from the time of the apostles till now; and every 
departure from it has been marked and condemned as 
heresy. 

In the first century, and during the life time of the 
apostles, a sect arose called Ebeonites, who taught that 
Christ was a mere man. About the same time also, the 
sect called Gnostics, who maintained that Christ was an 
azon, or emanation from God, inferior to the Father, and 
when on earth was only a man in appearance, not in re- 
ality. T'o these sects, Paul, Peter and John are supposed 
to refer, when they speak of ‘‘ denying Christ,” ‘‘ deny- _ 
ing the Lord that bought them,” “of Antichrist,” and 
«denying the Father and the Son.” 

In the second and third centuries, when the common 
doctrine of Father, Son, and Holy Ghost was taught in 
the church generally, Praxeas and Sabellius wrote against 
it, on the ground, as they alleged, that it destroyed the 
divine unity. They maintained the sole supremacy of 
the Father, and that the terms Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost were only modes or forms of the manifestation of 
God to his creatures. Against this sentiment were ar- 
rayed all the distinguished fathers of the church, Justin 
the Martyr, Theophilus of Antioch, Athenagoras, Ireneus, 
Clemens Alexandrinus, Origen, Cyprian and Novitian. 
Though these fathers differed somewhat in their philo- 
sophical speculations, and improperly attempted to define 
the distinctions in the divine nature, yet they all agreed 
in rejecting the errors of Praxeas and Sabellius. Their 
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etrors were also publicly condemned in a council, held 
at Antioch, about the year A. D. 264. 

Next, in the fourth century, arose the celebrated Arius, 
who taught that the Son was totally and essentially dis- 
tinct from the Father ; the first and noblest of all those 
beings whom the Father had created out of nothing, and 
the instrument by whom the world was made: that the 
Holy Spirit was of a different nature from the Father and 

the Son, and created by the Son. This doctrine gained 
many adherents, and produced great excitement, as being 
a departure from the faith. In the year A. D. 325, Con- 
stantine, emperor of Rome, called a council, consisting 
of 380 bishops, or presbyters, to discuss and settle the 
disputed doctrine. ‘They met at Nice, and the doctrine 
of Arius was condemned as heresy, and he himself was 
condemned and banished as an heretic. Athanasius, the 
leading opponent of Arius, drew up a creed of the Catho- 
lic or Orthodox faith, in which he says, “* The Catholic 
faith is this: That we worship one God in Trinity, and 
Trinity in Unity. For there is one person of the Father, 
another of the Son, and another of the Holy Ghost. But 
the Godhead of the Father, of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost, is all one; the glory equal—the majesty co- 
eternal.” 

From the fourth to the sixteenth century,* but few 
writers or bishops dissented from the Athanasian. or 
Nicene creed: but when the Reformation was in full pro- 
gress, Faustus Socinus of Poland, advanced the doctrine 
that Christ was a mere man, endowed with extraordinary 
gifts, and constituted the Governor of the world; and 
that the Holy Ghost was a mere attribute or operation of 
God. The followers of Socinus were known by the 
name of Socinians, or more generally Unitarians, because 
they held to the divine Unity in opposition to Trinity. 
But this doctrine was rejected, both by Protestants and 
Catholics. Not long after, Servetus revived the old doc- 
trine of Sabellius, that there are no distinctions in the 
divine nature, but that the terms, Father, Son, and Holy 
Spirit, are modes or forms in which God manifests him- 





* The semi Arians held that the Son was of Icke substance with 
the Father, and begotten, not created. 
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self: he was condemned by the magistrates of Geneva, 
and executed on the charge of heresy, and violating the 
peace of the state. Since then, others in England, Ger- 
many, and the United States, have advanced theories 
differing from the ancient faith; but it is a pleasing fact, 
that at this time, the doctrine of the Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost—is the prevailing doctrine of the Christian 
world—the faith of every Christian denomination that 
has any written and established creed! The very faith 
drawn from the living pages of inspiration, in which holy 
men have lived, and martyrs died in triumph—the faith 
that wrought so mightily in such men as Edwards, Dod- 
dridge, Baxter, Luther, Augustine, Chrysostom, Tertul- 
lian, Ireneus, and the venerable’ Polycarp. 

2. Another consideration that may strengthen your 
confidence in this doctrine is—that while the belief of it 
as a revealed fact makes the Bible appear plain and con- 
sistent with itself, every departure from it involves us in 
doubt, and sets the mind afloat on the ocean of conjec- 
ture. We know it has been common to represent the 
doctrine of the Trinity, as very mysterious, wonderful, 
incomprehensible; and, on the other hand, that of one 
God, the Father, only, as simply and clearly understood. 
But to us, on ‘supposition that the Bible is our stan- 
dard, directly the contrary is true. We admit, that clos- 
ing the Bible, and looking solely at the works of creation, 
the idea of a Supreme Being, without the distinctions of 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, is simple. But you are 
not a deist. You do not take your religion from nature, 
but from the Scriptures. Open then that volume. You 
read, “I am the Lord, that is my name, and my glory 
will I not give to another.”. But a little farther on, you 
read, ‘‘ Christ, who is over all, God blessed forever ’””— 
Creator, Upholder of all things, to be worshipped by all 
on earth and all in heaven :—a little farther you read of 

the Holy Ghost—the Spirit of truth searching all things— 
dividing as a sovereign his gifts—united with the Father 
and the Son as an object of worship, into whose name we 
must be baptized, and from whom we invoke and receive 
spiritual blessings. Now, which is the more plain and 
easy to be understood—to say that the one Jehovah is 
revealed as to his mode of existence, as Father, Son, and 
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Holy Ghost; or to deny it, and then define the terms 
Son, and Holy Ghost? Is it easier and plainer to deny? 
‘Come, then, tell us what you mean by Christ and the 
Holy Spirit. Do you hold with the Ebeonites, that Christ 
was a mere man, just like one of us? or with the Gnos- 
tics, that he was a divine emanation, a ray from the 
Father? or with the Arians, that he was the first of all 
creatures, and then made the Creator of the world? or 
with Sabellius, that he was a mode of God’s operation, an 
energy put forth in this particular form’? or do you hold 
with the semi-Arians, that he was of like substance with 
the Father, begotten, not created? or with Socinus, a 
man, and nothing more in nature, but deified—that is, 
made a God, like a heathen hero, and appointed to rule 
and judge the world? We ask, What do you believe? 
Can you define what yeu believe? Are you willing to 
say what you believe? What, we would ask, do you call 
the Holy Spirit? an energy, an attribute, an emanation, 
a miraculous power, or what? If any of these, is it a 
proper subject to be baptized into—to be united with the 
great Father of all in prayer—to be distinguished over 
and over again from that God, of whom he is an attribute, 
influence, or power ? 

3. A third consideration which should endear the doc- 
trine to you, is its important connections and practical 
influence. It gives us some knowledge of the Supreme 
Being, which we could never have learnt from the light 
of nature. It tells us that in the one Jehovah, whom 
we adore, is a threefold distinction; that he exists as 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. Shall we refuse to re- 
ceive this addition to our knowledge, because we saw 
it not written on the open volume of the sky? In the 
revered names of Reason and Religion, we demand, 
why is it that the discoveries made to us by revelation, 
are not welcomed with the same gratitude, and pro- 
claimed with the same enthusiasm, as are the discove- 
ries made by the natural world? In the revealed doe- 
trine of a Trinity in the Godhead—there is indeed a 
“sublime peculiarity.” But, ** by virtue of it, in the per- 
son of the Father is reflected the glory of the Son and the 
Spirit; in the person of the Son, that of the Father and 
Spirit; and in the person of the Spirit, that of the Father 
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‘ and Son; and thus the radiance is reflected and re- 
es reflected, gathering lustre at every reflection, until the 
_ _High and Holy One, who inhabiteth eternity, shines forth 
in all his works and all his dominions in glory transcend- 

ent and divine.” Z 

Again—this doctrine is interwoven with all the pecu- 
liar doctrines of the Christian system ; so that the rejec- 
tion of it is naturally, we may say inevitably, followed 
by the denial of all the rest. For instance, the doc- 
trine of atonement for sin, by the sacrifice which Jesus 
Christ offered, once for all. Deny the proper divinity 
of Jesus Christ, and you destroy the efficacy of his 
atonement. You disrobe him of all] the qualities essen- 
tial to such a work. You reduce the atonement for sin, 
which the Scriptures ascribe to him, to nothing but an 
example of suffering virtue, or a worthy instance of mar- 
tyrdom. It is not possible in the nature of things, unless 
he was more than a created dependent being, for him to 
make satisfaction for our sins, any more than Paul, or 
Stephen, or Peter could. Deny his divinity, and who is 
your Saviour? A dependent creature, to whom you can 
assign no definite rank in the universe! Oh, how can 
you commit to such an one that precious soul, and enter 
eternity! Do you say, God is my Saviour—but oat of 
Christ, he is a consuming fire? There is no other name 
given under heaven among men whereby we must be 
saved—than the name of Jesus Christ ! 

Farther, the doctrine of regeneration and sanctification 
by the Holy Spirit, is plainly taught in the Scriptures. 
By his efficacy the plan of redemption is carried forward, 
and a multitude, which no man can number, fitted for the 
society and employments of heaven. But, deny the doc- 
triue of the Trinity, and there is no Holy Spirit to which 
you can attach any definite meaning. Who then will 
convince of sin? Who regenerate the heart? Who 
give consolation to the trembling sinner, or to the dispir- 
ited believer? Who tit the-soul for heaven ? 

But to conclude.. You have reason to love this doc 
trine and to hold it fast. It is that into which you have 
been baptized. And if there are any inhabitants from 
our world now in heaven, we cannot but believe that they 
are adoring, with ineffable joy, the one Jehovah, Father, 
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Son, and Holy Ghost.. In your devotions, let this truth 


exert its full practical influence. When you meditate 


upon the one God, or pray to him, you will have in view 
that one Being who possesses ail the attributes of Divinity. 
When you think of Christ separately, degrade him not to 
the rank of a dependent creature, but remember, that in 
him, ‘God was manifest in the flesh;’? and that “he is 
able to save to the uttermost,” only because in his orig- 
inal character he is the «« Mighty God.” When about to 
bid farewell to these earthly scenes,—when friends near 
and dear are taking the final adieu, and you feel the want 
of support,—think of him who has said, « My grace is 
sufficient for thee.” In your dying agonies, do as the 
martyr Stephea—‘*“ Lord Jesus, receive my spirit.”” And 
_ when, brethren, your héarts despond on account of sins 
within, or trials without, remember the Holy Spirit is the 
comforter and sanctifier. When you look abroad upon 
the world, and see wickedness abounding—when you are 
ready to be disheartened in your efforts to do good,— 
think it is the Spirit’s work to convince of sin and reno- 
vate the heart; and engage in the use of all proper means 
for your own salvation, and for the conversion of the 
world, in humble dependence on his efficacious influence. 
And may “the grace of the Lord Jesus Christ, the love 
of God, and the communion of the Holy Ghost, be with 
you. Amen.” 
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Tur just scope and purpose of this satabolog is to state ae 
and sini this procedure of the divine administration, ~~ 
VizZ.: THE LAST SHALL BE FIRST, AND THE FIRST LAST. 

It is particularly as exemplified under the gospel, that | 
it is now contemplated. It is as appertaining to “the 
kingdom of God,” that our Saviour here considers it. 
His doctrine is, that in God’s dealings with mankind, — 
according to the gospel, the rule and discipline of Christ’s | 
empire, many who are last shall be first, and the first 
last :—many, first in the distributions of nature and prov-_ 
idence, shall be last under the distributions of saving 
mercy; and on the other hand, many last in the former 
distributions, shall be first in the latter. This is the 
doctrine of the parable in its general form.* 

This doctrine is first stated, and then defended, in the 
parable: we shall consider both its statement and vindi- 
cation. 

I. The fact itself, that in God’s dealings with mankind 
under tlie gospel, many who are last shall be first, and 
the first last, is thus presented in the parable.—A certain 
householder, or master of a family, would hire laborers 
into his vineyard. He accordingly went out early in the 
morning, and employed some; agreeing to give them a 
penny, the customary wages, for a day’s work. Others 
he employed at nine o’clock, three hours after; promis- 





* Read Matt. xix. 30, in connection with the parable, and remark 
particularly the sentence with which the parable closes. 
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ing them what should be right. Others he engaged at 
twelve o’clock; others at three; and others again not 
until five o’clock in the afternoon ;—agreeing to give 
them all a reasonable price for their work. At the close 
of the day, he directed his steward to settle with the 
laborers, beginning with those who were hired last, and 
proceeding inversely until he came to the first. This 
was not all: every laborer received the same Wages. 
They received a penny who had wrought but one hour; 
and they but a penny who had borne the burden and 
heat of the day. Such is the parabolic statement of the 
subject. Thus it is, that under the gospel, many who 
are first shall be last, and the last first. As the laborers 
who had worked twelve full hours had to stand by, aud 
see their fellows all settled with first, and paid more than 
their due; and when at last their turn came, were not 
paid on the same scale of generosity, but strictly accord- 
ing to a just agreement, and so received but a penny, the 
same that had been given to those who had been but a 
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single hour in the vineyard ;—so, in many cases, does © 


God deal with men, according to the spirit and principles 
of the gospel. 

Such is the instruction of the parable; let us now see 
how the matter stands in actual and constantly occurrent 
exemplification. How appears the doctrine before us, in 
the light of facts and experience ? Many who are first 
shall be last, and the last first,—so said our Saviour, and 
his word has been fulfilled in reference to the following 
particulars. 

Rank, or condition of life. Persons on this account 
distinguished, are certainly among the first, but how 
often are these first last, and how often are the last in 
rank, first under the dispensations of saving grace. Few 
men of worldly distinction have part with Christians, and 
those who have, commonly fall far behind many an un- 
noticed believer, in all the excellencies and privileges of 
Christian character. When the great of this world 
become spiritually minded, their conversion is apt to be 
spoken of as a prodigy, and one hundredth part of some 
obscure widow’s self-denial, would pass in them for un- 
paralleled religion. 


Wealth. The last here are sometimes first, and the 
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first are commonly last. But few rich men ever become 
_truly religious. It is affirmed in Scripture, and verified 
_ by fact, that the pursuit of riches is exceedingly incon- 
genial with the pursuit of holiness. Men intent upon 
wealth, so involve themselves in worldly schemes and en- 
terprises, that thoughts of religion and eternity can 
scarcely find a welcome lodgment, for an hour, in their 
minds. And if rich men, or men seeking riches, do 
become Christians, they rarely attain to eminence in 
piety. Much more notice is taken of religion in rich 
men than in poor. A little religion passes for almost a 
wonder inarich man. The man who with an income 
of ten thousand a year, gives fifties or hundreds at a 
time, in the cause of holy charity, has the praises of his 
liberality sounded through the land; yet a poor widow 
who contributes her daily sustenance, and fasts a day in 
consequence, though her contribution is only two mites, 
gives in the sight of God, greater proof of liberality and 
piety, than all the wealthy of this world together, who 
after all their giving, have still an abundance in their 
hands. Most manifest is it, that the rich of this world, 
are commonly among the poorest in heavenly treasure. 
On the other hand, hath not God chosen the poor of this 
world, rich in faith, and heirs of the kingdom which he 
hath promised to those who love him? ‘There are, God 
be praised, illustrious exceptions; but in general, the 
first in respect to riches, are last, and the last, in this 
respect, are often first, in God’s dealings with mankind 
for eternity. 

Understanding, learning, and natural gifts and ac- 
complishments. The oracles and princes of this world’s 
wisdom, are generally last in the wisdom which cometh 
from above ; and the weak and foolish of this world are 
often first. ‘To philosophers, orators, poets, historians, 
statesmen, economists, the things of the Spirit of God, 
for the most part, are foolishness; while men of but com- 
mon faculties and little cultivation, are refined and ele- 
vated into the very likeness of God, by what they discern 
of the excellency of those things. It suits the pleasure 
and purposes of the Almighty Sovereign to hide the 
things into which the angels desire to look, from the wise 
and prudent of the world, and to reveal them unto babes, 
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Not many wise men after the flesh are partakers of the 
heavenly calling ; but God hath chosen the foolish things — 
of the world to confound the wise. In respect to under- 
standing and learning, then, the last are often first, and 
the first last. 

Religious advantages. Many with the best means of 
grace never come to repentance, but rather grow hope- 
lessly confirmed in hardness of heart; while others with 
nothing but their Bibles, become accomplished and emi- 
nent Christians. Many congregations, with the ablest 
preaching and the best and most abundant privileges, 
increase only in worldliness and stupidity, while feeble 
and destitute churches, that hear a sermon but occa- 
sionally, may be refreshed with the visitations of God’s 
reviving Spirit. Capernaum, Chorazin, and Bethsaida, 
the cities in which Christ did the most of his mighty 
works, are in the day of judgment, cast down to a deeper 
perdition than other places; while towns and villages in 
the ends of the earth, where some humble missionaries 
have been preaching the gospel with stammering tongues, 
rise to the highest spheres of everlasting blessedness. 
Religion, it is true, prevails commonly in proportion to 
the pains and prayers of ministers and Christians; but 
it is not so always. The last in advantages are often first 
in grace, and the first are often last. 

Reputation for piety. Persons of no standing, even 
for outward virtue, are sometimes preferred:in the elec- 
tion of God, before men of the highest standing in the 
church. ‘The first in profession are the last in salvation, 
and the last are first. Publicans and harlots go into the 
kingdom, before chief priests and elders of the people. 
A malefactor repents and is admitted into paradise ; 
while scribes and religious teachers are denounced as 
serpents, a generation of vipers. The greatest professors 
of religion are not unfrequently the greatest of sinners: 
first in pretence, last in principle; first in show, last in 
substance ; first in the church on earth, last and lowest in 
the church above, if not in the prison of eternal despair. 

Confidence of good estate. Many who profess to know 
that they are Christians, are disowned and condemned 
by Christ as workers of iniquity; while others who are 
prone to question even their best motives and intentions, 
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are welcomed to the highest joys of his kingdom. The 
first in self-conceit are last in the estimation of God, and 
the last in the former respect are first in the latter. 

Religious exertions and anxiety. Among those who 
are deemed inquirers, the last are often first, and the first 
last. Penitent inquirers, indeed, always find in proportion 
to their diligence in seeking ; but it is not so in all who 
are called inquirers. Many are ever learning, who yet 
never come to the knowledge of the truth. Many seek 
for months and years who never find at all; while others 
awakened to reflection but yesterday, have already re- 
pented and been forgiven.’ Many make a Saviour of 
their exertions, while others discover at once the folly of 
such a course, and immediately yield themselves into the 
hands of Jesus Christ.. Persons of amiable dispositions 
and manners, of regular attendance on ordinances, of 
frequent convictions, of severe mortifications, pass life 
away, becoming no better, but worse and worse, to the 
last; while men of profane lives are subdued by the 
power of divine grace, and break off their sins by right- 
eousness, and press instantly into the kingdom of God. 

Such are some of the actual exemplifications of that 
saying of Christ, which may be proposed as the moral 
of this parable,—Many that are last shall be first, and 
the first last. Thus is it in God’s dealings with men 
under the gospel. Let this suffice for the exhibition of 
the doctrine. Next let us attend to, 

II. Its vindication. This is the object of the second 
part of the parable. The laborers who had wrought the 
whole day, upon finding that no more wages were in- 
tended for them than had been given to those who had 
wrought one hour, murmured against the good man of 
the house, saying, These last have wrought but one hour, 
and thou hast made them equal to us, who have borne 
the burden and heat of the day. But he answered one 
of them and said, Friend, I do thee no wrong. Didst 
thou not agree with me for a penny? Take that thine 
is, and go thy way. I will give unto this last even as 
unto thee. Is it not lawful for me to do what I will with 
mine own? Is thine eye evil, because I am good 1—So 
the last shall be first, and the first last. The procedure 
is liable to no valid objection. 
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Let us consider the manner in which it is here de- 
fended. Nothing could be more solid, more convincing, 
than the householder’s reasoning with the complaining 
laborers. It is perfectly logical. It is so simple that a 
child cannot but comprehend it, and so obviously con- 
‘elusive, that no one can even offer it resistance. Apply 
this process of reasoning to the procedure of the divine 
administration before us. It consists of three distinct 
arguments. 

The first is, that the procedure does no wrong to those 
whom it does not benefit. What though the first be last, 
if they are not thereby injured? If no promise is 
broken, no contract left unfulfilled, no claim left unsatis- 
fied, no reasonable demand left unanswered, no principle 
of equity or justice is violated? This is the fact, in re- 
gard to the administration of God, under the gospel. 
The Sovereign Judge and Disposer of all, is not, in the 
present case, unrighteous. He maintains perfect equity, 
as really as the householder in the parable, when he gave 
the laborers their penny, according to agreement. What 
creature can complain against him, on the ground of not 
being honestly and equitably dealt with? ‘They who are 
made last, are not thereby treated with arbitrary rigor or 
cruelty. They cannot say with truth, that they are dealt 
with hardly. Is that servant hardly treated, who receives 
from his employer the full amount of just wages for 
which he agreed to serve him? 

If the matter rested here, and not a word more could 
be added in defence of the divine government, every 
murmuring tongue would be condemned. Why reply 
against the sovereign pleasure of God, when confessedly 
it does no creature any wrong? But this is not all that 
should be. said: God not only does his creatures no 
‘wrong; he shows them, even the unworthiest of them, 
the most amazing kindness. Those who are translated 
from the first place to the last, are still debtors to his 
infinite mercy. Let it be considered how came they to 
be first at all;—first in rank, in possessions, in know- 
ledge, in religious advantages and preferment. Are they 
no way indebted to God for these distinguished privi- 
_leges?) Who made them first in these respects, or what 
have they which they did not receive? If they would 
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be themselves just to their Maker, they would ascribe to 
his sovereign goodness not only their being in any respect 
first, but their existence for one and every moment out 
ofthe world of despair. The matter is carried far 
enough in the parable to answer our Lord’s purpose,—to 
show the wickedness of murmuring ; but it is not carried 
as far as it might have been. God does no one wrong, 
but all have done him wrong, to an immeasurable extent. 
These first and greatest favorites of his providence, are 
among the first in. enmity to his interest, in rebellion 
against his government. “They do not sustain toward 
him the relation of faithful laborers to an employer. 
This-the parable does not mean to assert; it is against 
all ‘Scripture and all conviction. Mankind, even the 
very best of the race, have, of themselves, or otherwise 
than as moved and disposed by divine grace, rendered no 
service to God, and have no claim upon him for any thing 
but his just indignation. The greatest recipients of his 
bounty have perverted all his gifts to purposes of evil. 
These men of high condition, of riches, of learning and 
genius, of distinction in religious privileges, and other 
peculiar blessings, have forgotten him, disowned him, set 
up rivals against him, and aimed to subvert his dominion. 
It had been enough to say that God has done them no 
injury, but the truth is that they and their all, are, by 
their pre-eminence in sin, justly exposed to the severest 
indignation of God. Where now is ground for murmur- 
ing? ‘That these first should be last, and the last first, 
what is this, that it should give occasion for complaint ? 
The second argument is, that in this procedure gen- 
erosity is exercised only at its author’s expense. While 
the householder was just to the first, he was generous to 
the last, and his generosity cost no one any thing but 
himself. The murmuring laborers, therefore, had reason 
of complaint on no ground. They could not complain 
on their own account, for they received all they were 
entitled to. They could not complain on account of any 
other; for no other was injured more than themselves by 
the liberality shown to their fellow-laborers. The house- 
holder had given away his own property, and was it not 
lawful for him to do what he would with hisown? What 
had it been to them, had he thought proper to give their 
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fellow-laborers the whole of his estate? Ifa man choose 
to make large presents to some poor family, what were 
that to his workman, who had received his just wages? 
Would it not be thought insufferable waywardness and 
intermeddling, in any person to censure and complain 
against his neighbor for being liberal to some object of 
charity? Who thinks of even asking questions in such 
a case? Who would not resent such questions as offi- 
cious? Men do as they please with what belongs to 
them, and will not bear to be called to account by any 
one. And may not God, without being liable to interro- 
gations or censure from his dependent creatures, do what 
he pleases with what belongs to him? If he injures no 
one, while he shows special favor to some, if what he 
bestows is strictly his own, may he not bestow it as he 
pleases, without giving cause of offence? 

This argument is of greater force in its application to 
the divine proceeding, than in any other application of it. 
God’s right to his own, is higher than any creature’s to 
what he may claim as his. God owns all things in a 
stricter sense than a creature can own any thing. Every 
creature, as well as every possession of every creature, 
belongs to God more absolutely, than even the members 
of one’s body or the faculties of his mind belong to him. 
When men speak of their right to do as they please with 
their own, they speak extravagantly and sinfully, unless 
they mean to be understood in a qualified sense. Their 
own, in strict truth, is not their own, so much as God’s, 
whose will they cannot disregard in the use they make 
of their possessions without injustice and dishonesty. 
Men are but stewards of God’s substance, and the time 
is at hand when they must give a strict account of their 
stewardship. If then they deem it an indignity for their 
fellow-men to find fault on any account, for any use they 
make of what they call their property, is it not a higher 
indignity to God, for any creature to find fault with him, 
for doing as he pleases with his own property? Every 
man holds it his prerogative to give all his possessions 
away, if he pleases, to any person or persons whatsoever ; 
and who shall interfere with his exercising that preroga- 
tive? And may not God give away as much of his own 
as he pleases, and to what persons he pleases, without 
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being liable to murmuring and complaining from his un- 
worthy and guilty creatures? If he chooses to make the 
last first, to exalt the lowest and meanest of mankind 
above the greatest and the highest, by his munificent 
benefactions, may he not with perfect rectitude exercise 
such generosity, since it is at the expense of no other 
being? If in making the first last, he does not injure 
them at all, but gives them all their rights, complaining 
is excluded; and it is also excluded when he makes the 
last first, since in doing so he graciously bestows what is 
absolutely his own and not another’s. 

The third argument in vindication of this procedure, 
shows it to be yet more inexcusable to reply against it. 
It traces objections toa spirit of malevolence. Is thine eye 
evil because I am good? Why malignant either toward 
me or my beneficiaries, because I show them this kind- 
ness? A good temper is gratified and pleased to see 
others happy, even if it have no personal share in the 
happiness. An ingenuous-minded person has a sincere 
and a lively joy in the happiness of others. It is a 
wretched perverseness to become ill-natured and envious 
at instances of generosity, merely because se/f has no 
interest in them. The exhibition of goodness, no matter. 
to whose advancement, should command the complacency 
and praise of all. ‘T'o have an evil eye, because the ad- 
yancement is another’s, is shame and misery. 

Applied to the divine conduct, this argument is of 
peculiar power. Shall men complain while others receive 
favor from God not granted to themselves? God does 
them no wrong in withholding favor from them, while he 
shows himself good and worthy of universal love, in 
bestowing it on their fellow-creatures. Ought they not 
to praise him for his goodness? Ought they, because of 
it, to indulge malignant feelings both to him and their 
promoted fellow-men ? 

There is a specialty in this case, which should not be 
overlooked. The parable does not express all that might 
have been truly said. It states enough to answer our 
Lord’s purpose; but we are elsewhere taught, what we 
also know from observation and experience, that there 1s 
one thing which immensely enhances the criminality of 
this censure of the divine administration. The favor 
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which a part receive, is what the others do not want. 
The laborers in the parable had not the offer of any thing 
more than they received ; but mankind have the offer,— 
an offer made to them not only with sincerity, but with 
the greatest possible earnestness—of all the blessedness 
of heaven. God is willing that all men should stand as 
high in the joys and glories of his eternal kingdom, as 
their natures and faculties will admit. He is intent upon 
the happiness of men, and if any are not ultimately 
happy, forever, and in the highest degree, the reason is 
their own contempt of the divine mercy. They who are 
displeased with God because he shows the riches of 
saving goodness to some of their brethren, are persons, 
who, up to the present moment, are despisers of his grace 
and incorrigible rejectors of his great. salvation. That 
renewing and sanctifying mercy which he shows to 
others, they are so far from desiring for themselves, that 
they labor to secure themselves against its influence; as 
if to be its subject were the greatest of calamities. And 
yet they are offended both with God and their fellows, 
because their fellows are made partakers of it. Where 
can a parallel be found to this perverseness? If it were 
favor which was not even offered to them, they should 
rejoice that it was given to others; to be offended on that 
account, while it would be theirs too, if they did not 
most obstinately reject it, is an iniquity without excuse 
or palliation. 


Remarx. We have in this parable, a defence of 
Giod’s sovereignty in the exercise of saving mercy, from 
the mouth of our blessed Lord himself. That sovereignty 
is, with much impressiveness, asserted in the memorable 
sentence, the last shall be first, and the Jirst last, for 
many be called but few chosen. It is constantly, and in 
the strongest terms, taught in Scripture. Why dost thou 
strive against Him? for he giveth not account of any 
of his matters. Iwill have mercy on whom I will have 
mercy ; and I will have compassion on whom I will have 
compassion. Not by works of righteousness which we 
have done, but according to his mercy he saveth us, by 
the washing of regeneration, and renewing of the Holy 
Ghost. Who hath saved us, and called us with a holy 
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calling, not according to our works, but according to his 
own purpose and grace, which was given us in Christ 
before the world began. Let not these inspired testimo- 
nies be hastily passed over, but let them be reverently 
thought upon, and their grave import be laid-to heart, in 
view of the hastening retributions of eternity. The 
character and irreversible destinies of man depend upon 
the will which gave creation existence, and controls all 
its changes and movements and operations. Man’s free 
agency and accountability—the riches of the divine com- 
passion toward him—and his natural competency to avail 
himself of them, and all the earnestness and urgency 
with which he is entreated to exert his powers in his 
soul’s behalf, and the absolute necessity of his exerting 
them, leave it still a truth—a truth which cannot and 
should not be concealed or evaded, that if any man be 
saved, he is saved from first to last, of the mere good 
pleasure of God. Not of him that willeth, nor of him 
that runneth, but of God who showeth mercy. 'The fact 
that our Saviour himself, on so many occasions, and so 
boldly, announced this great truth, and that he has for- 
mally given a vindication of it in this parable, is sufficient 
proof that it ought not to disappear from the creed, or 
the preaching, or the standing confessions and apologies 
of his servants. 

It may be that the reader finds little complacency in 
this doctrine. It surely concerns him however to be on 
the side of truth, and especially of a truth so solemn in 
its bearings on his own eternity. If he has any diffi- 
culties with the subject, he should wish to have them 
taken out of his way. Let him remember that his having 
difficulties with it, so far from making aught against this 
object of his dislike, is rather proof to him that he is 
contending with the divine counsel, since the parable 
itself presupposes a peculiar obnoxiousness in its lesson, to 
the contradiction of mankind. Why are the complaining 
laborers introduced to distinct notice, but to set forth the 
spirit of the world as exercised with this subject ? 

If it be an unwelcome subject to the reader, let him 
consider whether it should, or whether in reason and 
soberness, it can be so. Many things might be urged 
against his distaste of it. It might be shown from a con- 
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sideration of the character and spirit of mankind, that if 
any of the race be saved, it must, of necessity, be in an 
exercise of God’s mere and self-moved mercy. If God 
be influenced at all by what men themselves, in a moral 
respect, are or do, he would be influenced not to save, 
but to destroy them. In his pure sight, all men are 
sinners; and their works, even the best of their works, 
are sin. If any repent, he gives them repentance ; if 
any come to Christ, it is because of the secret attractions 
of his Spirit; if any are saved, it is by their being first 
conquered and subdued to the dominion of holiness and 
truth. But not to insist on this and many other con- 
siderations, let the objector think within himself, whether 
he has any more cause for being disaffected toward the 
perfect sovereignty of God’s saving mercy, than the la- 
borers in the parable had to complain against the house- 
holder, for his generosity to their fellow-laborers. Let 
him reflect again on the spirit of those complainers, and 
ask himself whether he has a better spirit toward God 
and goodness, than they are represented to have had 
toward their employer. 

It is often said that our subject is inexplicable; and 
that it is hence needless to employ one’s thoughts about 
it. No satisfaction is to be expected; no consistent 
solution of the matter can be given. For what purpose, 
then, did Christ speak this parable? Is there no force, 
no pertinency, no conclusiveness, no intelligibleness, in 
the reasons by which he would here silence the murmurs 
of mankind? Does not the subject, as here set forth, 
commend itself to reason, to conscience, to whatever is 
intellectual and true in man? However unsatisfactory 
may be the explanations of others, shall that of our 
Saviour be held insufficient? Is it not simplicity itself? 
He has no deep theory, no subtle discriminations, no 
elaborate reasoning; but makes his appeals to man’s 
common sense, and makes them in such a manner, that 
common sense in a child, can neither misapprehend or re- 
sist them. Let it not be again said, that the subject is mys- 
terious. If there be mystery here, it is not the mystery 
of the subject, but of a perverse and unteachable heart. 
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Tue design of this Tract is to consider what is the 
scriptural mode of Baptism. The reader must first be 
apprised of what is the great question at issue, between 
those who differ about the mode of applying water in this 
ordinance. It is not whether any particular mode is 
valid, or has been practised in the Christian church. 
But the question is simply this: Is any particular mode 
essential to the ordinance? Some say that it is, and that 
no one has been baptized, who has not been immersed. 
Others say that baptism may be performed by pouring, 
or sprinkling, as well as by immersion. Now which is 
tight? Let the Bible decide. 

We will first look at the words of Christ when the 
ordinance was.-instituted, which are as follows; ‘* Go ye, 
therefore, and teach all nations, baptizing them in the 
name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
. Ghost.”—Matt. xxviii. 19. The formula of words to be 

repeated, is here expressly stated ; but the mode of apply- 
ing the water, so far.as to be learned from this command, 
depends on the meaning we attach to the word baptize. 
It is not here designed to go into a critical examination 
of the Greek word. There is a plain and common sense 
view of this part of the subject, which every reader can 
understand. é 

That which is most decisive in regard to the meaning 
of words, is their use. And certain we are, that the 
word which signifies ‘baptism,’ was used, by authors both 
sacred and profane, in other senses beside that of immer- 
_sion. Both in ancient and modern times, it has been 
used with the following different meanings, “ to dip, to 
plunge, to overwhelm, to bathe the surface, to tinge, to 
‘wet, to bedew, to sprinkle.” Washing, affusion, wetting, 
and sprinkling, were sometimes signified by the word. 
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It was so used in the septuagint, and also by the early 
Christian fathers. Of what consequence then is all that 
discussion about the original meaning of the Greek 
word? If we could ascertain precisely what the original 
word first meant, which is doubtful, it would by no 
means follow that it meant the same when Christ gave 
this command; for the word was used variously before 
the gospel was published. All we now want is, to know 
what Christ and the apostles meant by it when applied to 
this ordinance. To find what was the original meaning, 
would not decide this question. Almost every word has 
more significations than one. And it is not uncommon, 
that the original meaning is not so frequently used as 
some of the other meanings. The original meaning of 
the word, which is rendered ‘ man,’ is red earth; and the 
original meaning of the word rendered ‘soul,’ is breath, 
Now if we were to read the passages in which these 
words are found, and attach to them their original mean- 
ing, we should mistake the import of the sacred writers 
entirely. No matter then what was the original meaning. 
If we were sure. that the word baptize originally meant 
immersion, it would no more follow that it means this in 
the command of Christ to baptize, than that the word 
‘man,’ means red earth in the Bible, because it originally 
Meant red earth; or that the word ‘soul,’ means breath, 
because it originally meant breath. All inquiry, then, 
about the original meaning of the word, is out of place. 
It merely serves to perplex the reader, whose only concern 
is to know what it meant when used in the command of 
Christ, and by the apostles. Matter of fact is what the 
reader wants. ‘Now take the word baptism, used in the 
Old Testament to denote ceremonial purification:’ What 
would be the use to show that the word originally meant 
immersion, while we know the fact that these rites of 
purification were performed generally by sprinkling, or 
some other mode beside immersion? Besides; if the 
word was used, as we know it was, in the Old Testament, 
not as signifying immersion exclusively, but generally as 
signifying ‘other modes of purification, why should any 
suppose that the word ‘ baptize’ always signifies to immerse, 
when used to denote the rite of Christian baptism, on 
account of any supposed original meaning of the word ? 
ae 
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For if under the old dispensation the word had been used 
variously, and baptism had been performed in different 
modes, how can we determine merely from the use of the 
word, that it is to be performed only in one way under 
the present dispensation? The reader has a right to 
ask, and to know, what there is in the Christian religion, 
which prevents a word from being used with as much 
latitude of signification, as it was under the old dispensa- 
tion?’ Especially how can any one say, that baptism in 
the New Testament means immersion, and nothing else, 
because that was the original meaning of the word, 
while it can be proved that before Christian baptism was 
instituted, other meanings of the word were in common 
use ? 

How then can we determine what was meant by the 
word as used in the command of the Saviour? Just as 
we should settle a question of this kind on any other 
subject. By considering what mode would answer the 
design of the institution, and also by considering how 
-the apostles, to whom Christ spake, understood him ; Or; 
in other words, how they practised. 

If we can satisfy ourselves that a certain mode of 
applying water, say sprinkling, does answer the design 
of baptism, and that the evidence preponderates that the 
apostles did practice this mode, will not this satisfy every 
candid and unbiased mind? 

Leaving then the argument derived from the exclusive 
meaning of the word, on which so much reliance is 
placed by some writers, and yet which can determine 
nothing definitely on the subject, let us go to the Bible, 
and carefully inquire how the primitive disciples under- 
stood the command of their Lord, as developed by their 
practice. As we have no express declaration regarding 
the mode of the ordinance, we must look at the evidence 
of circumstances connected with the different cases of 
baptism, recorded after the ordinance was instituted. 

Let us first look at the case narrated in the second 
chapter of Acts, verses 37—42. Here we have an 
account of the baptism of three thousand persons in one 
day, when the Holy Spirit was poured out upon the dis- 
ciples. Now-the question is, what was the mode of 
baptism here used? What were the circumstances which 
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will help'us to decide this question? It was the third 
heur of the day, nine o’clock, when Peter began to 
preach, And beside the epitome of his discourse 
which .is recorded, it is said that * with many other 
words did he testify and exhort.” It cannot, therefore, 
be supposed that Peter could have finished his long dis- 
course, examined the three thousand candidates, and 
found out from the multitude who they were that “« gladly 
received the word,” without taking up a considerable 
part of the day. The multitude were mostly strangers 
to whom Peter had to unfold the gospel system, exhibit 
its great principles, and make the apphcation to them as 
sinners, before they could be awakened, convinced, con- 
verted, express their faith in Christ, and wish to be bap- 
tized. It cannot therefore be supposed that the apostles 
were ready to begin to baptize before, at least, three o’clock 
im the afternoon. Now there are three hours of the 
day left. During this time, three thousand are to be 
baptized. Supposing them all prepared, with a change 
of garments, and already at a convenient place for im- 
mersion, where all the apostles could be employed at the 
same time, and allowing only three minutes for each, and 
it would have taken twelve and a half hours. This is on 
the supposition that they were at the place of immersion, 
with every thing in readiness. But they were in Jeru- 
salem. ‘The occasion was sudden and unexpected—they 
had no previous preparation for a change of garments— 
they were several miles from Jordan and Enon——no public 
baths had been engaged, or could be, as the rulers were 
violently opposed to Christians—the brook Kidron, on 
the east side of Jerusalem, was not a perennial stream, 
and was usually dry at that season of the year, and no 
mention is made of their leaving the place where they 
were assembled. Now looking at all these circumstan- 
ces, who can believe that they were immersed? All the 
evidence in the case plainly forbids the supposition. 
Another case is that of Philip baptizing the Ethiopian 
eunuch, Acts viii. 36—38. This is often quoted in 
favor of immersion. But let the reader examine, and 
then tell what is the evidence here of immersion. The 
only circumstance relied on as proof is, that they went 
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down into the water, and came up out of the water. 
The word translated into, is as often rendered to, and 
the word translated owt of, is as often rendered from. 
Then it would read, They went down ¢o the water, and 
came up ‘from the water. And it is a remarkable fact, 
that this same word (e/c) is rendered ¢o, five times in the 
same chapter. But even admitting that they stepped into 
the water, the question still remains, how was the eunuch 
baptized. Going into the water, is no proof of going 
under the water. There is one circumstance connected 
with this phraseology which I wish the reader to notice, 
and which proves that their going down fo, or into the 
water, is entirely separate from the baptism, and therefore 
contains no proof of any particular mode. It is this: 
They both went down into the water, but only one was 
baptized. ‘They went down both into the water, both 
Philip and the eunuch.” But a moment’s consideration 
will show that the baptism was something which was 
done after they went down into the water. For, after 
they went down into the water, it is said, “he baptized 
him,” in what mode it is not said. 

Another instance of Christian baptism is that of Paul, 
Acts ix. 10—19. Paul was sick. His strength was 
gone. He had been three days without meat or drink. 
Annanias came to the house where he was, and saluted 
him as a brother. Paul received his sight, arose and was 
baptized. No mention is made of his going out of the 
room. He rose up, and was baptized. If he had gone 
out to a river to be baptized, would not that have been 
‘mentioned, when the simple fact that he arose up.is men- 
tioned? I wish the reader just to open his Bible and 
examine this narrative attentively. Does it not appear 
very plain that Paul was baptized in the house of Judas, 
on the very spot where Annanias found him? There he 
lay, weak and feeble, and heard Annanias talk, received 
his sight, arose and was baptized. Who does not per- 
ceive that if he left the room and house to be immersed, 
the description would not be at all natural—the language 
would not apply to the case? But on the supposition 
that water was applied by sprinkling, it is all natural and 
plain. Let the geet Leilene on the circumstances as 
; 16 * 
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here stated, and can he believe that Paul was baptized 
by immersion ? 

_ Take.next the case of Cornelius. Acts x. 47. 
Cornelius and his household were together in the house, 
and Peter came and preached to them. The Holy Ghost 
fell on them, and the apostle says, can any man forbid 
water, that these should not be baptized? Nothing is 
said of their going out of the house, but the mode of 
expression, can any man forbid water? implies that 
water was brought into the house, and that they were 
baptized there. The whole narrative naturally leads us 
to suppose that no preparation was made other than 
bringing in water, and that they were baptized in the 
Very apartment where they were at the time assembled. 
All the circumstances are against the idea of going out 
for immersion. 

Let us consider another case. Acts xvi. 33. Ex- 
amine the whole narrative of the imprisonment of the 
apostles, and the conversion and baptism of the jailer, 
and you will find every circumstance against the idea of 
immersion. ‘The apostles were thrust into the inner 
prison, ‘There was then an outer prison. The jailer’s 
house was a third apartment, so near that he could speak 
with the prisoners; doubtless, under the same roof. He 
brought them out of the inner prison into the outer prison, 
where he and his household were baptized the same hour 
of the night. During the whole transaction Paul and Silas 
never left the prison, for the next morning they refused to 
leave it till the magistrates came and brought them out. 
After baptism they went into the adjoining apartment, 
the jailer’s house, but not out of doors, for this would have 
been utterly inconsistent with the charge which the jailer 
had received, to keep them safely, as well as with their 
professions of unwillingness to go out, but by an honora- 
ble discharge. Now who can believe from this narrative 
that they were immersed? Where immersed, in the 
prison! How could they have been immersed there the 
same hour of the night? To obviate the difficulty, some 
have said there might have been a bath in the prison. 
But how improbable! Who does not know that merey 
or convenience in a prison, is a thing of modern times— 
the work or result of Christian beneficence, not of pagan 
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compassion?”? The supposition that they were im- 
mersed, is altogether incredible. These are the principal 
instances of baptism recorded by the apostles. And all 
of them, so far as any thing can be learned about the 
mode, from the circumstances narrated, are-against im- 
mersion, and in favor of sprinkling. 

But we often hear it said that ‘“‘ we must follow Christ, 
and he went down the banks of Jordan.” Without 
stopping here to show the design of baptism, as admin- 
istered to Christ, it is only necessary to inquire what was 
the mode in which he was baptized. By many it has 
been taken for granted that Christ was immersed ; but, 
by a careful and candid examination, we think they wili 
see their mistake. Some have doubtless been led into 
this error by the phraseology used in the record of his 
baptism, ‘Jesus came from Nazareth of Galilee, and 
was baptized of John in Jordan. And straitway coming 
up out of the water, he saw the heavens opened,” &c. 
Mark i. 10. Matthew says, ‘Jesus, when he was 
baptized, went up straitway out of the water.” The rite 
of baptism was completed before he went up from the 
water. The action of going up from the water took 
place immediately after the baptism, and is, therefore, 
no part of the baptism itself. They went down to, or 
into, the water, and then John baptized Jesus, it does 
not say in what mode. That he was baptized in Jordan, 
is no evidence of the mode in which he was baptized, for 
he might have been sprinkled, or have had water poured 
on him while standing, as well as to have been dipped. 
Bretschneider says, the words in Jordan, only designate 
the place where they were baptized. In the same 
chapter, (John i. 4.) it is written, John was baptizing in 
the desert. In Jordan, and in the desert, do not desig- 
nate the mode, but only the place. 

Much is made of John’s baptizing in Jordan, whereas 
the phrase only designates the place. He baptized in 
the desert, as well as in Jordan, with water, as well as in 
it. ‘He baptized in the open fields, where there were 
no accommodations for a change of apparel. And 
moreover, he baptized such multitudes in so short a time, 
as to forbid the supposition of immersion. His ministry 
could not have continued more than eighteen months, in 
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which time he baptized «Jerusalem, and all Judea, and 
all the region round about.”’ On the smallest estimate, 
it is supposed that he baptized more then 500,000. But 
to immerse these in a year and a half, the time of his 
ministry, allowing only one minute for each, he must 
have been in the water every day for more than fifteen 
hours; and yet about half the time of his ministry he 
was in prison. Had he staid in the water every moment 
of his ministry, he must have baptized at least one in 
every four fifths of a minute. Is this credible? 

But it is said the early Christians practised immersion. 
So also they were in some instances immersed three times, 
and entirely naked. Our inquiry is not what modes 
Christians, at different periods, subsequently to the 
apostles, used, for they have been various. Our simple 
inquiry is, what the apostles did? What is the scriptural 
mode? What is essential to baptism? It may be in 
place, however, here to inform the reader that, though 
immersion has been practised rnore or less in different 
ages of the church, it was never considered essential to 
baptism, till after the reformation in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, when a distinct sect arose, then called Anabaptists, 
who considered immersion as essential to baptism. 

But we have seen, on examination of the apostles’ bap- 
tisms, that there is no evidence which proves this to be 
the mode. This mode seems to have been the result of 
a disposition to overdo in the ezternals of religion. Like 
Peter, when not satisfied with that degree of washing 
which his Master judged to be sufficient, he said, « Not 
my feet only, but my hands and my head.” And some 
Christians in all past ages have manifested the same dis- 
position to overdo in the forms and ceremonies of 
religion. Not satisfied to be baptized by affusion, or 
sprinkling, which is as much as the Saviour has any 
where required, they must use more water, and be im- 
mersed, as though the value of the ordinance consisted 
in the quantity of water, or in the precise mode. The 
same disposition to overdo, and to lay undue stress upon 
the mere forms, has led some to think they must be im- 
mersed three times, and others, that they must be im- 
mersed naked, and others to add the mark of the cross. 
But this overdoing, is not obeying. 
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We have said, that even those who practised immersion 
in ancient time, did not regard it as essential to the 
ordinance, as some now do. 

It may be in place here to consider briefly what is 
essential in the mode of the ordinance. Every divine 
institution has some things which are essential in the 
mode, and other things which are not essential. The 
essential mode cannot be altered without defeating the 
design of the institution. But the modes that are not 
essential may be altered, varied, and changed, as circum- 
stances require. For instance, it is essential to accepta- 
ble public worship, that it be attended in a devout and 
pious frame of mind. But there are many forms or 
modes of worship which are not essential, and which may 
vary and take the form most conducive, at the time, to 
edification. It is essential to the Lord’s supper, that the 
elements be distributed, and received in remembrance 
of the sufferings of Christ; but there are other things 
not essential, as the time of day, the posture of the body, 
the place, the kind and quantity of the bread and wine, 
the quality of the sacramental vessels, and other circum- 
stances, all of which may be varied as the discretion of 
the church may dictate. 

Now baptism is revealed to us,as other institutions are, 
with some things essential, and others not essential. 
Every thing essential to its acceptable administration, is 
clearly described and enjoined. Other things connected 
with it are not essential, and therefore left indefinitely to 
the discretion of the church. Christ has clearly revealed 
that in baptism water must be decently applied in the 
name of the Trinity, by a suitable administrator. This 
is the essential mode of baptism, and the only mode he 
has made essential. He has not told us how much water 
must be used, nor precisely the way in which it must be 
applied. It would seem then that neither of the modes 
of applying water in baptism, by different denominations 
of Christians, is essential to the exclusion of the others. 
Neither sprinkling, nor pouring, nor immersion, is alone 
essential. But if the Bible teaches us that any one of 
these modes is more suitable and appropriate than the 
others, it is that of sprinkling. 

This Jeads me to consider, that sprinkling not only 
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corresponds with the practice of the apostles, but also 
appropriately answers the design of baptism. For this 
mode God once expressly appointed to signify spiritual, 
cleansing. (See Numbers viii. 7; Heb. ix. 13, and x. 22.) 
Moses was commanded to sprinkle water upon the Levites 
in cleansing them, and setting them apart for God. And 
believers who are now set apart for God, are said to be 
sprinkled, to have come to the blood of sprinkling, and to 
have their hearts sprinkled from an evil conscience. And 
concerning those who were to be renewed under the 
gospel dispensation, God said that he would sprinkle 
clean water upon them, and thus make them clean. Al- 
luding to the same time, he predicted that Christ should 
sprinkle many nations. And in the fullness of time 
Christ came, and he has sprinkled many nations, by the 
application of his blood to their souls, through the agency 
of his Spirit. And water baptism is expressive or sig- 
nificant of this. It is a ceremony, a symbol, designed to 
represent to our senses, and thus to impress more deeply 
on our minds, certain truths of the Bible. And the 
truths more prominently presented than any others, are 
the native corruption of man, and the cleansing or the 
baptism of the Holy Spirit, which is said to be poured 
out and to be sprinkled upon many nations. Is not 
sprinkling then peculiarly significant of the mode of the 
Spirit’s operation, the thing represented? Now let the 
reader turn to Ezekiel xxxvi. 25—27. It is apparent, 
that when God says, “ A new heart also will I give you, 
and a new spirit will I put within you,” he means that 
he will regenerate them. And when he says in the 
verse next to this, I will sprinkle clean water upon you, 
and ye shall be clean, he must mean one of two things, 
viz.: either the same as by the other passage, their re- 
generation, or their water baptism. If he means their 
baptism, then he decides that sprinkling is the mode. 
Or if he means to speak figuratively of their regeneration, 
then he represents regeneration by the emblem of sprink- 
ling water, a sign, or outward token of this spiritual 
change ; a token which God himself has here used when 
speaking of this change. Now what is baptism but an 
outward sign of regeneration? Search the New Testa- 
ment on this subject, and you will find that baptism is an 
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outward token of cleansing, designed to represent the 
purification of the heart by thé Holy Spirit—a sign of 
regeneration. . And if baptism is a sign of regeneration, 
and God himself speaks of regeneration under the simili- 
tude of sprinkling clean water, is it not perfectly clear 
that the sprinkling of water must be a proper mode of 
baptism? Whatever may be said of other modes, this 
certainly answers the meaning, and is it not the meaning 
that gives a ceremony all its value? 

We do not say that sprinkling is the only mode of 
baptism, for other modes may indicate the same thing. 
But we do say that it must be a proper mode, for we are 
sure that God does speak of sprinkling water as indi- 
cating the cleansing influence of the Spirit. If other 
modes indicate the same thing, and convey the same 
truths, then other modes may be practised without de- 
stroyingits validity, for it should be kept in mind that 7é 
is the meaning that gives a ceremony its value. 

Take the Lord’s supper, we know its ultimate design. 
It is to promote our growth in grace, by commemorating 
his death. Now if this object is gained, of what con- 
sequence is it, in what place, at what hour of the day, or 
in what posture of the body it is celebrated; whether 
with leavened or with unleavened bread; whether in an 
upper chamber, or the house of God. All admit that the 
original mode and circumstances of receiving the Lord’s 
supper, were very different from the present mode of its 
administration. And is that ordinance which is a symbol 
of the blood of Jesus shed for the remission of sins, and 
without which there is no salvation, is that ordinance of 
less significance and importance than the right of bap- 
tism? Certainly not. Why then should not the Lord’s 
supper be always celebrated in one and the same mode ? 
Why not “ follow-Christ” in this, and go into an upper 
chamber by night, and in a reclining posture and with 
unleavened bread, do exactly according to the pattern 
Christ set us? You answer, because it is not essential 
to observe the exact form, if you obey the substantial 
part of the command in such a manner and spirit as will 
show a grateful remembrance of Christ’s death. The 
_circumstances of time, place, dress, &c., are unessential, 
.so long as the spiritual import is retained, and the spir- 
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itual purpose answered. All say this answer is correct. 
And none will say that the Episcopalian who chooses to 
receive the emblems kneeling at the altar, or the Scotch 
Presbyterian who chooses to sit at a table, or the brother 
of his own denomination, who takes a littlke more or a 
little less bread than himself, does not truly celebrate the 
Lord’s supper. He uses the same emblems, with the 
same design, and with the same feelings, and the only 
difference relates to form or mode. Any of these modes 
may excite the same spiritual feelings, and convey the 
same truths. All the substance is retained. Now apply 
the same to baptism, and is there no danger of thinking 
too much of the form? If the mode may vary in one 
ordinance without altering its influence or destroying its 
validity, why may it not in the other ? 

Only let it be duly considered that it is not the mere 
act of applying water in any form which constitutes 
Christian baptism, for water may be applied in all forms 
without any religious import. It is the design and 
meaning, which gives it character. All its utility consists 
in its influence on the mind, and this influence results 
from its meaning, not from its particular mode of appli- 
cation. One minister with pious intention baptizes by 
sprinkling, another by immersion. Both of them use 
water as an emblem of purification ; both of them under- 
stand it as conveying the same truths, the corruption of 
the heart and the necessity of spiritual cleansing ; both 
of them have the same feelings, and worship God in 
spirit and in truth. In both cases the candidate conse- 
crates himself to the service and glory of God, the Father, 
the Son, and the Holy Ghost. The design, the import, 
the pious feelings, the spiritual influence of the whole 
transaction, are all the same in both cases; the only dif- 
ference is in the external mode of application. The one 
applies the water in a different form, or. uses a little more 
than the other. Now -will you say that one of these is 
baptism and the other not? Look again; the words pro- 
nounced, the element used, the design ‘and import in 
view, the truths expressed, the motives, the spiritual 
exercises, the vows made, and the religious influence; 
all are the same, but the mode, precisely the thing which 
nobody regards as essential in the other ordinance, differs, 
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and the difference is only this; in the one case a little 
mere, and in the other, a little Jess water is used. Now 
will you make so much of this mere form, as to say that 
one is baptism and the other not? Especially will you 
exclude from your Christian fellowship a brother who 
had the same thing in view, and exercised the same 
spiritual feelings, only because the mode of applying the 
water differed a little! If one mode of administering 
this ordinance signifies the same thing, and produces the 
same spiritual influence as another, what object can be 
gained by the one, that is not substantially gained by the 
other? One is the same act of worship, means the same 
thing, and exhibits the same truths that the other does. 

Now I ask the reader who has any trouble in reference 
to the mode, to pause here until lie can answer this 
question ; What can be gained by the one, which ts not 
substantially gained by the other? All will admit that 
the difference does not at all affect our salvation; further, 
all will admit, that those who have practised sprinkling 
have derived the same spiritual benefits from the ordi- 
nance, as those who have used a different mode; that 
they are as spiritual, as holy, as useful. Tell me, then, 
where is the gain? But here, instead of answering the 
question, perhaps you will say, we must follow Christ— 
we must do as the apostles did. Then be consistent, and 
not shrink from carrying your sentiments through. 
Never partake of the Lord’s supper but in an upper 
chamber, with unleavened bread, and in a reclining 
posture. If the mode of a thing is so essential, then be 
consistent, and make it so. 

But if you would carry out your sentiment in baptism, 
and follow Christ and the apostles, look again at the 
baptism of the three thousand, of Paul, of the eunuch, 
of Cornelius, and of the jailer, the principal instances 
of baptism narrated in the New Testament, and all 
the circumstances in each of these cases are against 
immersion. In some of them, such were the. cir- 
cumstances that immersion seems impracticable; in all 
of them, it was improbable. If, then, you say you must 
follow Christ and the apostles, in the mode, you must, 
for ought we can see, renounce immersion. —_- 

But perhaps you will here say that the word baptize, ” 
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means immersion. I answer, so it means sprinkling and 
pouring. And the sacred writers have defined sprinkling 
to mean baptism, for they call that the baptism of the Holy 
Ghost, which is represented by the sprinkling or pouring 
out, or the shedding down, like rain, of the Holy Spirit. 
And, the words sprinkling and pouring, are the words 
used in Scripture to describe the modes of purification, 
one of the things signified by baptism. Sprinkling was 
the mode used in cleansing the lepers, and for conse- 
crating the priests, and cleansing the people. It should 
be distinctly remembered, that among the ceremonial 
rites of purification, sprinkling was used most frequently 
of all. One thing then is certain, that the Jews in their 
religious rites regarded sprinkling of water as an emblem 
of purification, and this, too, was of divine appointment. 
When, therefore, Christian baptism was instituted as an 
emblem of the purifying work of the Holy Spirit, how 
perfectly natural was it to regard sprinkling of water as 
a proper emblem of purification here, as it was under the 
old dispensation. 

And the Scriptures speak of the cleansing application 
of the blood of Christ, as the blood of sprinkling. Paul 
says, ‘ To Jesus the mediator of the new covenant, and 
to the blood of sprinkling.” Peter uses the same lan- 
guage. he reason of such phraseology is, that the 
sprinkling of water had long been regarded by the Jewsas 
an emblem of purification. ‘It is perfectly clear,” says 
a distinguished biblical scholar, “that the sprinkling of 
water, or of blood, was altogether the most significant 
mode of purification, or of atonement, or of consecration 
to God, under the ancient dispensation.”* How great the 
significancy then of that mode of a rite, which, above all 
others, is spoken of in both the Old and the New Testa- 
ments, as an emblem of purification and consecration! 
Sprinkling, then, is the mode of baptism which answers 
the design, inasmuch as it is so expressive of the thing 
signified. Baptism itself does not wash away sin; if so, 
' the quantity of the water might be taken into the account. 
But no external washing can remove the defilements of 
sin. This ordinance is emblematical, pointing to the 
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shedding forth of the Holy Spirit, one drop of which is 
adequate to the cleansing and salvation of the soul. A 
few drops, then, as an emblem, more appropriately repre- 
sent the all-sufficiency of the Spirit, a single drop of 
which will cleanse from that defilement which all the 
rivers of the earth could never wash away. Sprinkling 
then answers the design, as an emblem, more fully than 
any other mode, as it is the very mode in which the 
Spirit is spoken of as performing his purifying work. 
To suppose that a larger quantity of water is better than 
a smaller quantity, implies a mistake in regard to the 
nature and design of the ordinance. 

But here perhaps the objector will ask, Is not baptism 
spoken of under the similitude of a burial and resurrec- 
tion? I answer no, not water baptism. See Rom. vi. 4, 
and Col. ii. 12. ‘Therefore we are buried with him by 
baptism into death.” It is nowhere said that we are 
buried with him by baptism in water, but “into death.” 
There is certainly no mere outward baptism that buries a 
person into death. These passages, in which believers 
are said to be buried with Christ by baptism into death, 
have no reference to the mode of baptism with water 5 
but the thing here spoken of is spiritual baptism. And 
the mode of that even, is not here alluded to, but the 
effects. In these passages there is a reference only to 
the spiritual obligations which a consecration to Christ 
imposes. It requires us to be dead to the world; buried 
to all earthly and sinful pursuits; growing together with 
him spiritually; “planted” or grafted on him. What 
reason is there to suppose that one of these figures refers 
to the mode of baptism, rather than the other, in the same 
sentence? And what mode of baptism would be indi- 
cated by being planted together with Christ by baptism ? 
or what mode, by putting on Christ like a garment? 
Gal. iii. 27.* 

«¢ Besides, where else in all the Bible is a ritual wash- 
ing with water, an emblem of death and burial? No- 
where; it is therefore only moral or spiritual baptism into 
the death of Christ, of which the apostle here speaks.”f 
git send br eh el gs jn id le a ed ts 
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-The effect of spiritual baptism is, death unto sin, and 
life unto righteousness. In this spiritual baptism, he is 
-buried with Christ into death, that is, as Christ died a 
‘natural death, so he dies a death to sin. And as Christ 
‘rose from the death inflicted upon his body, even so the 
-true believer arises to a new life, “‘through the faith of 
the operation of God.”’ One moment’s attention to the 
passages under consideration, should convince every one 
that it is not water baptism, but spiritual baptism; not 
the mode, but the effects produced by that spiritual 
change of which baptism is a sign, that is here spoken 
of. ‘* How shall we that are dead to sin, (you see what 
kind of death is meant,) live any longer therein?’ Know 
ye not that so many of us as were baptized unto Jesus 
Christ, were baptized into his death? Therefore, we are 
buried with him by baptism into death, (not into water,) 
that like as Christ was raised from the dead by the glory 
of the Father, even so we also should (what, be raised 
out of the water? no, but) walk in newness of life. 
For if we have been planted together in the likeness of 
his death, we shall be also in the likeness of his resurrec- 
tion. Knowing this, that our old man is crucified with 
him, that the body of sin might be destroyed, that hence- 
forth we should not serve sin.” To suppose that it is the 
mode of baptism which the apostle is here speaking of, 
as to misunderstand the whole passage. And besides, 
even then, it would prove nothing in favor of immersion 5 
for there is no resemblance between depositing a dead 
mangled body in a tomb cut out of a rock, to be left 
there three days, and the plunging a living body under 
water, and immediately taking it out again. Christ was 
not put into a grave and covered up with the earth, but 
was laid in a new sepulchre. Besides, if you make this 
refer to the mode of baptism with water, where is the 
death connected with it? Here is an unanswerable ob- 
jection’ to that construction ; for no one will say that the 
burial under water must be until death is produced. But 
regarding these passages as referring to spiritual baptism, 
and all is plain and consistent. To be crucified with 
Christ, to be dead with Christ, to be buried with Christ, 
are phrases of like import. | It is to be in a state of death 
as to sin, which is the same thing as to be purified and 
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made holy. ‘And this is the very thing that Christian 
baptism, coming in the place of ablutions under the 
former economy, is adapted and designed to signify, viz., 
the purifying operation of the Spirit, producing death to 
sin, crucifixion to the world. ‘These are the-expressions 
which contain the metaphor, meant to signify spiritual 
purity. ‘Now no one will say that baptism is meant to 
be the sign of this metaphor, but to be the sign of the 
thing intended by the metaphor, viz., purification, and 
this is represented as produced by the sprinkling of the 
Spirit, and is signified under the old dispensation by the 
rite of sprinkling pure water.’ ’* 

The passages, then, under consideration, if they prove 
any thing in regard to the mode, would indirectly prove 
that sprinkling is the mode. Our belief is, however, that 
these passages have no reference to the mode of the ordi- 
nance. And we are happy to state, that some learned 
Baptists have admitted that the apostle is here speaking 
of spiritual circumcision, and spiritual baptism. And it 
is matter of surprise that these passages should so often, 
yea, that they should ever, be quoted to favor immersion. 

Another consideration which I must notice, as bearing 
upon the mode of baptism, is, that Christianity was de- 
signed for universal dissemination, and therefore, the 
danger to the hfe and health of those who should be 
baptized by immersion in the winter season, in the colder 
climates, and when sick, renders this mode a very: un- 
suitable part of a universal religion. ‘I'he ministers of 
Christ are nowhere directed to defer the administration 
of this ordinance till the summer arrives, nor are they 
authorized to make an exception in the case of the most 
confirmed invalids, whose very life would be in jeopardy 
by immersion. 

Another consideration in favor of sprinkling is, that it 
is favorable to devotional feeling. It is very desirable 
that the mind should be calm and collected while receiv- 
ing such an ordinance. “It may be while receiving it by 
sprinkling. But in immersion there is often such a pain- 
ful shuddering and distraction of feeling, as is incon- 
sistent with calm devotion. 








* Dr. Woods on the ‘mode of baptism. 
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‘So also it may be said of the influence upon the 
audience. While witnessing an immersion, some sympa- 
thize in the anxiety and fear of the candidate; some are 
criticising the appearance, and all are in a situation un- 
favorable to serene Christian meditation. But baptism 
by sprinkling, is in the house of God, where the sacred- . 
ness of the place, and all.attending circumstances, are 
fitted to produce solemnity, and inspire devotion. 

From all these considerations, it appears that immersion 
is not the scriptural mode ;—evidence greatly predomi- 
nates in favor of sprinkling. We would not, however, 
make so much of a mere mode of an ordinance, as to ex- 
clude those whose practice differs from ours. God does 
not make this the standard of character, nor should we. 
‘The judgment of God respecting Christians, depends 
altogether upon their real internal character ; if they are 
equally holy, they are equally the objects of his approba- 
tion, although they may have been baptized in different 
ways. heir not partaking of the Lord’s supper, or 
their not observing the rite of baptism in precisely the 
same form, can be of no account with God. And why 
should it be with us?’ 

We have now brought to view, briefly, the history of 
baptism, as it is given in the Bible, and it does not appear 
that either John, or Christ, or his disciples, or any in- 
spired writer ever did, or said, any thing which proves 
that baptism was administered by immersion, during the 
period of inspiration. The total silence of revelation, 
with respect to external preparations for baptism, is a 
circumstantial evidence that none were made, but that 
they received baptism wherever they happened to be, 
whether near a river, on the road, or in the house, and 
that it exposed them to no inconvenience, so as to make 
any arrangement of their clothes, or any change of place, 
mecessary. They had only fo arise and be baptized. 

Consider also again, what is essential, and what is non- 
essential to the validity of a religious ordinance; that 
every thing which is essential is clearly described and 
-expressly enjoined, while modes and forms are left to the 
discretion of those who observe them. We are not told 
how much water must be used, nor precisely in what 
form it must be applied. Christ well knew that all this 
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was unnecessary, inasmuch as his church, in all future 
time, would have sagacity enough to choose a form, 
which, though it varied in some respects, would serve as 
an emblem of the thing signified, and represent the 
necessity of spiritual cleansing. And here bear in mind, 
also, that this spiritual cleansing is represented in Scrip- 
ture by sprinkling. ‘I will sprinkle clean water upon 
you, and ye shall be clean,” and also, that the rites of 
purification under the old dispensation, were performed 
by sprinkling. Is not sprinkling, then, a mode which 
emblematically represents the thing signified by baptism ? | 
And here it is in place to notice a mistake which many 
make from not keeping in mind the nature and design of 
baptism. As an emblem of spiritual cleansing, we have 
seen that one drop is more significant than a fountain. 
But, says a Baptist writer, ‘All admit” that baptism 
means to wash, and if it means:to wash, a drop is not as 
good as a fountain——The simplest housemaid will have 
sagacity enough to tell us, that to wash a garment, she 
must have water enough not only to wet it, but to immerse 
it; and she would not understand any argument which 
should go to prove that she needed only a drop of water.’* 
To show the sophistry of this, it hardly needs be stated, 
that the ‘simplest housemaid,” in washing a garment, 
knows, also, that her object is not emblematically, but 
actually to make clean, and that she needs soap, as well 
as much water. The simplest housemaid knows, also, 
that many articles of furniture are washed without im- 
mersion. The whole mistake arises from misapprehend- 
ing the design of baptism. It is not to wash away sin 
from the body, as an external defilement, but to represent 
the purifying work of the Spirit, with which many na- 
tions are to be sprinkled. ‘* And is it essential, in order 
that baptism should symbolize purification, or purity, that 
it should be performed by immersion? Plainly not; for 
in ancient times it was the water which was sprinkled 
upon the offending Jew, that was the grand emblem of 
purification.”’ How entirely then do they who compare 
baptism to the washing of a garment, where external de- 
filement is to be washed off, mistake the nature and de- 
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sign of baptism? Instead of regarding it as an emblem 
of the Spirit’s cleansing, they seem to regard it as actually 
washing off sin. How entirely do they overlook all that 
is said in the Scriptures about the rite of purification by 
sprinkling! We know that under the old dispensation, 
sprinkling was altogether the most common and signifi- 
cant mode of purification. And if sprinkling was then 
an appropriate and scriptural mode to signify cleansing, 
may it not now have the same significancy? Ezek. 
xxxvi. 25, 26. Heb. ix. 13. 

And hence, as before remarked, immersion was never 
considered essential to baptism, till after the sixteenth 
century. When in early time this subject was agitated, 
though some might prefer immersion, all admitted that it 
was not essential. A learned Baptist writer admits, that 
for 1300 years successively after the apostles, sprinkling 
was permitted as valid. 

It was made a question by Magnus to Cyprian, about 
the middle of the third century, ‘* whether they are to be 
esteemed right Christians, who have been only sprinkled 
with water and not washed or dipped?” ‘To this Cy- 
prian replies as follows, “‘ I would use so much modesty 
and humility, as not to prescribe so positively, but that 
every one should have the freedom of his own thoughts, 
and do as he thinks best. For the contagion of sin, is 
not in the sacrament of salvation, washed off by the same 
means as the dirt of the skin and of the body is washed 
away. ‘There is no necessity of soap, or of a large pool 
or pond. It is in another way that the breast of the be- 
liever is washed ; after another manner that the mind of 
man is by faith cleansed. Neither ought any one to be 
disturbed because the sick are baptized by sprinkling or 
washing, since they obtain the favor of the Lord.” And 
here Cyprian quotes the language of the prophet, “I will 
sprinkle clean water upon you, and ye shall be clean,” 
and then adds the inference, ‘+ From hence tt appears that 
sprinkling of water is of equal validity with the laver of 
salvation.” 'This is the testimony of the pious Cyprian, 
‘Bishop of Carthage, who lived so near the apostles. Je- 
rome also understood the words “I will sprinkle clean 
water upon you,” as referring to water baptism. Now let 
the candid reader, who means to be' governed by the evi- 
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dence in the case, and not by prejudice, pause and con- 
sider. Where is the evidence that immersion is essential 
to baptism? All the circumstances of all the cases men- 
tioned in Scripture are against this mode. The early 
fathers and primitive Christians, admitted that the mode 
was not essential, and that sprinkling was valid. Sprink- 
_ ling answers the purpose of an universal religion, as it is 
adapted to all climates, and to persons in all conditions 
of health or sickness ; and moreover, it is obviously, as an 
emblem, a better representative of the thing signified. 
Governed by evidence, then, we cannot regard immersion 
as the scriptural mode of baptism, much less as essential 
to its validity. 

Nor can we see any pertinency or propriety in the pop- 
ular appeal so often made to the passions in favor of im- 
mersion, that we must take up the cross and follow Christ. 
We have seen that it is not essential, to follow the precise 
form of observing an external ordinance, and even if it 
were, there is no evidence that Christ was immersed. 
And as to taking up the cross, the argument has no rele- 
vancy or force. Z'o obey, is better than sacrifice. To do 
more than Christ requires, by way of external ceremony, is 
in effect to disobey him, not to follow him. But there has 
always been a great proneness to think that adding to 
the burden of external ceremonies, is taking up the cross, 
and manifesting more love ; whereas it appears that this 
disposition was regarded by the apostle, as very sinful. 
The Galatian church, under the influence of blind guides, 
wished to express their religious zeal by consecrating a 
variety of days, and by observing the burdensome rite of 
circumcision. But the apostles labored to check this 
propensity, and endeavored to preserve the gospel ordi- 
nances pure. Thousands and thousands have, as an act 
of self-denial and taking up of the cross, entirely separated 
themselves from all intercourse with the world, and spent 
their lives in dreary monasteries. The G@ek church in 
Russia, plunge their infants three times, once in the name 
of each person in the Trinity. The Flagellants, a sect 
that spread through Europe in the thirteenth century, 
used to whip themselves furiously, for the sake of mani- 
festing their religious zeal and self-denial in being bap- 
tized in their own blood. And if the mode of the ordi- 
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- nance is to be such as to manifest self-denial, they certainly 
adopted an appropriate mode. But the mistake here con- 
sists In very wrong views of the nature of self-denial, and 
the taking up the cross; placing these Christian graces 
in the mere externals of consecration, whereas they should 
be regarded as the crucifying of the old man with his 
affections and lusts, becoming dead unto sin, and— 
walking in newness of life. It is matter of surprise, that 
any should ever have placed the taking up of the eross, 
in the mode of baptism. For if persons may add to the 
burden of external rites for the sake of self-denial, then 
the more they add, the greater is the self-denial—the 
greater the cross—and the greater the devotion. On this 
principle, the Catholics and the Flagellants, have mani- 
fested uncommon love to Christ! The question about 
the mode of baptism, is not which mode is the most in- 
convenient, but which the most scriptural, and the best 
fitted for a religion destined to become universal? The 
result of our inquiry, is, that baptism was administered by 
the application of water in the name of the Trinity,— 
that the mode is not defined, but all the circumstances 
are in favor of sprinkling,—that this mode accords with 
the language of Scripture respecting the cleansing of the 
Spirit, represented by “sprinkling clean water,” and also 
with the mode of the ancient rites of purification,—that 
it is most favorable to the exercise of devotional feelings, 
and the best adapted for a religion which is to become 
universal. We cannot doubt, therefore, that sprinkling 
is the appropriate and scriptural mode. It will be seen, 
however, that the writer would not be exclusive, where 
only the mode of an external rite is concerned. If they 
have truly been born of God, he would not separate from 
his brethren in any ordinance, because they differ from 
him in the mode of administration, while the design of 

' the institution is answered. 

May the iceding pages be received, as they were 
dictated, in the spirit of candor and love. And the 
prayer of the writer is, that all, into whose hands these 
pages may fall, may feel less concerned about the mere 
form of an external rite, than about the thing signified,* 








*“ What is it that baptism signifies ? Purification, is the answer— 
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and with prayerful solicitude inquire, Have I been bap- 
tized with the Holy Ghost, and sprinkled with the blood 
of Christ. For if the blood of bulls and of goats, and 
the ashes of a heifer seRINKLING the unclean, sanctifieth to 





the only scriptural and consistent answer. So Paul seems to teach 
us: ‘According to his mercy he saved us, by the washing of re- 
generation, and renewing of the Holy Ghost;’ i.e. we are saved 
by that regeneration or sanctifying influence of the Spirit of God, 


- of which the washing with water is an emblem or symbol. So 


again he says, ‘ Let us draw near [to God] with a true heart, in 
full assurance of faith, having our hearts sprinkled from an evil 
conscience, and our bodies washed with pure water;’ where. again 
the symbol, i. e. the washing of the body with pure water, is jomed 
with the thing signified by it, viz: the having the heart sprinkled, 
purified, from an evil conscience. 

“In accordance with all this, Peter likewise expresses himself: 
‘The like figure, whereunto baptism doth now save us, not the 
putting off the filth of the flesh, [not the mere outward cleansing 
by baptismal water,] but the answer of a good conscience toward 
God,’ i. e. our being purified, so that. we live with a good con- 
science, or (as Paul expresses it) ‘sprinkled from an evil con- 
science.’ The Saviour himself has uttered the like sentiment: 
‘ Except a man be born of water and of the Spirit, he cannot enter 
into the kingdom of God,’ i. e. he must not only be purified with 
baptismal water, but he must be sanctified, regenerated, by the 
Spirit of God. 

‘Jn all these, and the like cases, it is perfectly clear that baptism 
is considered as the symbol of purification or sanctification. It is 
an emblem of that holiness and purity of life, which the Christian 
engages to exhibit, and which the gospel requires ; it is significant 
of that sanetifying influence of the Spirit of God, which a Saviour’s 
death has procured, and without which all must perish in their pol- 
lution. Baptism, then, is a symbolical rite, significant of truth. 
And the moral good to be expected from baptism, is to be derived 
from the moral or spiritual instruction which it conveys, and from 
the lively manner in which it impresses this, and the obligations 
under which it lays those who are concerned with the rite. But 
may not this instruction be conveyed as well by affusion or sprink- 
ling, as by immersion. If we look to the ancient dispensation, we 
must say, yes. If we look at the nature of the thing itself, we must 
answer in the affirmative. If we appeal to the general conviction 
of the Christian world, we must give the same answer. Water ap- 
plied in this way or in that, is water still, i. e. a cleansing and pu- 
rifying element. Its significance is not at all lost or even obscured.” 
—Professor Stuart on the mode of baptism, pages 83, 93. 

Why then should we make so much of the external form? Why 
should we suffer this to come into competition with the salvation 
of sinners, the edification of the church, and our own sanctification 
and eternal life ? 

“T have heard of Christians, and of gospel ministers, who have 
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the purifying of the flesh; how much more shall the blood 
of Christ, who through the Eternal Spirit offered himself 
without spot to God, purge your conscience from dead 
works to serve the living God? 


made the mode of baptism their grand, engrossing subject. I have 
heard of those, who have been actuated by such an intense zeal in 
favor of one particular form of this external rite, that they have 
seemed almost inclined to make it the sum of all religion. Even 
in those auspicious seasons, when God is pleased in mercy to pour 
out his Spirit, and produce in the minds of multitudes a deep and 
overwhelming impression of the evil of sin, and the value of eternal 
salvation ; there are some Christians, and some teachers of reli- 
gion, (I hope the number will be found small,) who show an unac- 
countable forwardness to introduce discussions respecting the mode 
of baptism ; and, instead of striving with all their hearts, to es | 
sinners into the kingdom of heaven, and to promote the holiness o 
believers, make it a favorite object to convince them, that baptism 
should not be administered by sprinkling, but by immersion. Now 
it is well known, that discussions of this kind have a direct ten- 
dency to grieve the Holy Spirit, and to divert the attention of 
saints and sinners from the one thing needful. I am fully persua- 
ded, that the introduction of such a subject, especially in a revival 
of religion, is offensive to God, and will be followed, as it often has 
been, by the withdrawment of his gracious influence. And I would 
earnestly beseech any ministers or Christians, who are inclined to 
such a course as that to which I have now referred, to pause a few 
moments, and seriously to inquire, whether they are pursuing the 
pratt object, for which Jesus died on the cross, and for which he 
has given us the gospel, and the day of salvation; whether they 
are not in danger of substituting an excessive zeal for an outward 
rite, or rather, the form of an outward rite, in the place of pure love 
to Christ, and to the immortal souls of men ; and whether they have 
any reason to think, that such a form as this, will appear as impor- 
tant to them at the judzment day, as it does now.”—Dr. Woods 
on the mode of baptism, pages 171, 172. 
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GOD GLORIFIED 


IN 
THE WORK OF REDEMPTION. 


By Rev. Enocu Ponp, D. D., Professor of Theology, Bangor, Me. 
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Tueovoerans have distinguished between the essential 
glory of God, and his declarative glory. By his essential 
glory, we understand the glory of his nature, attributes, 
and character—the glory of being just what he is. It is 
glorious to the Supreme Being, that he is independent, 
omnipotent, and omnipresent ; that he is ‘infinite in 
knowledge and wisdom, holiness and justice, goodness 
and truth; and that he is all this unchangeably, from 
eternity to eternity. The essential glory of God is be- 
yond all addition or increase. The measure of it is in- 
finite, and it is forever full. 

By the declarative glory of God, we understand a dis- 
play, a manifestation of his essential glory. This display 
of himself before the eyes of his creatures, God makes in 
his works and in his word. Creatures cannot look into 
his heart, as he does into theirs, and search by intuition 
the deep things of God; and were it not that he has been 
pleased to manifest his perfections, they must have been 
in ignorance of their Creator for ever. But no sooner 
were intelligent beings brought into existence, than God 
began to make himself known to them, and in this way 
to display before them his glory. And the more he un- 
folds to them his perfections and character, the more does 
he, in this sense, glorify himself. Thus Abraham saw 
more of the glory of God than Noah; and Moses more 
than Abraham; and Paul more than Moses; and saints 
and angels in heaven have brighter manifestations of the 
divine glory than are ever witnessed by saints on earth. 
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In this declarative sense, the glory of God may be in 
creased, and doubtless will be increased for ever. God 
will continue—not to add to his essential glory—but to 
display this glory in brighter and still brighter colors, 
before the eyes of his intelligent offspring, and thus fur- 
nish them with new occasion, and lay them under in- 
creased obligations, to love, adore, and praise. 

It was in this declarative sense, undoubtedly, that the 
angels sung “ Glory to God in the highest, on earth peace, 
good will towards men.” Luke ii. 14. 

This is not the only passage of Scripture in which the 
work of redemption is represented as pre-eminently glori- 
ous to the Supreme Being, and on that account of surpas- 
sing interest to the higher orders of intelligent creatures. 
When the heavens were opened to the view of the prophet 
Isaiah, he heard one seraph crying to another and saying, 
“ Holy, holy, holy is the Lord God of hosts; the whole 
EARTH ts full of his glory.” This implies, that the at- 
tention of heavenly beings was at that period turned with 
amazing interest to earth; and that this earth, the ap- 
pointed theatre of redemption, was all radiant in their 
eyes with the refulgence of the divine glory. The apostle 
Paul asserts, that “ unto the principalities and powers in 
heavenly places is made known, by the church, the mani- 
fold wisdom of God.” The redeemed church is here 
_ represented as the medium, through which the principal- 

ities and powers of heaven—the higher orders of intelli- 
gent beings—become acquainted with God and behold 
his glory. The apostle Peter, too, speaking of “ the suf- 
ferings of Christ, and the glory that should follow,” says, 
‘Into which things the angels desire to look.” The 
original of this phraseology is peculiarly expressive, im- 
porting that the angels of light bend from their high 
seats, and ponder with the greatest interest and delight 
the wonders of redeeming love. 

The other works of God beside redemption are not, in- 
deed, unworthy of their author; nor are they silent in 
showing forth his praise. ‘*'The heavens declare the 
glory of God, and the firmament showeth forth his handy 
work.” The works of creation and providence display 
the infinite wisdom of God, and his mighty power, and 
his general goodness; and before redemption was re- 
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vealed, the flames of the pit below had flashed upon the 
universe the terrors of his justice. But the work of re- 
demption excels the other works of his hand, in that it 
makes a more bright display of those attributes of which, 
‘mm other ways, we might gain some knowledge ;—and it 
also unfolds much that is glorious, in the divine nature 
and character, of which, were it not for redemption, we 
must have remained in ignorance for ever. It is proposed 
to consider the subject in both these points of view. 

I. Redemption makes a more bright display of those 
divine attributes, of which, in other ways, we might gain 
some knowledge. For example, much divine wisdom is 
displayed in the work of creation. In proposing ends, 
and adapting means for their accomplishment—in balanc- 
ing and adjusting the different parts of the universe—in - 
establishing what are denominated the laws of nature, 
and carrying them into consistent operation—we see that 
the resources of divine wisdom are beyond all bounds. 
But in the work of redemption we have a display of wis- 
dom which appears more wonderful and glorious. What 
are we to think of that wisdom which could devise such a 
plan of redemption ;—a plan, so glorious in its end, and 
so wonderful in the means by which it is to be accom- 
plished ;——a plan, according to which mercy and truth 
may meet together, and righteousness and peace embrace 
each other ;—a plan, by which the greatest honor is to be 
put upon the divine law, and yet transgressors of this law 
are to be exalted to a height superior to that which they 
would have enjoyed, even if they had not broken it;—a 
plan, in the developments of which all the designs of 
God’s final enemies are to be turned against themselves, 
and to his glory, and the very existence of sin and misery 
will be overruled for a greater good! 

In the works of creation and providence we have a dis- 

lay of omnipotent power. What cannot that power do, 
which could frame worlds out of nothing, and clothe them 
with beauty, and fill them with living creatures, and roll 
them at pleasure through the immensity of space! But 
in carrying into effect the plan of redemption, we have a 
new display of power, and one more wonderful. I refer 
to that power by which hard hearts are broken, and stub- 
born wills bowed, and the perverted currents of the soul 
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turned back, and from the depths of moral pollution a 
new and holy people are raised up, and rendered meet 
for the inheritance of the saints in light ;—that power, by 
which Satan and his legions have been taken and defeated 
in their own devices, and the subjects of their dark empire 
have been rescued from their hands, and exalted to the 
heavenly kingdom. This wondrous power there would 
haye been no opportunity of exerting or displaying, had 
it not been for the work of redemption. 

In creation and providence, God displays his general 
goodness. He shows clearly, not only that his hand is 
powerful, but that his heart is benevolent; that he de- 
lights, not in the sin and misery of his creatures, but in 
their virtue and happiness. Yet, the displays of benevo- 
lence which he makes in these ways are as nothing, com- 
pared with the unspeakably glorious manifestations of the 
same lovely attribute which are exhibited in redemption. 
The love which Ged manifested, in sending his Son into 
this world to die for sinners—in favoring them with the 
day and the means of grace—in giving his Holy Spirit to 
strive with them—and in preparing them for his glorious 
presence in heaven ;—the love which he has manifested 
in these and similar ways, far transcends all the other ex- 
hibitions of love which the universe has ever witnessed. 
«Herein is love, not that we loved God, but that he loved 
us, and sent his Son to be the propitiation for our sins.” 

The holiness of God is displayed in his law. He never 
would have issued such a holy law, had he not been him- 
self a lover of holiness, and a hater of sin, and had it not 
been his inflexible purpose to reward the one, and punish 
the other. But the most signal displays of God’s holiness 
—his holy hatred of sin, that the universe ever witnessed, 
beamed forth from the cross of Christ. God here showed 
to gazing and astonishing worlds, that he could not spare 
his own dear Son, when standing in the place of sinners; 
and that, though entreated (if it were possible) to take 
away the cup of suffering, he could not remove it from 
his lips. 

I have hinted already at the displays of justice which 
were made in the punishment of fallen angels, before man 
was created, or his redemption was revealed. But the jus- 
tice displayed in the punishment of these angels cannot 
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be so illustrious or glorious, as that manifested in the pun- 
ishment of those who have done what the ruined angels 
never did—who have not only broken the law of God, but 
trodden under foot his Son, and done despite to the Spirit 
of his grace. But, 

II. It should be noted, as the crowning excellence of 
redemption, that it unfolds much in the divine nature and 
character that is attractive and glorious, which otherwise 
must have been concealed for ever. 

It is the peculiar glory of the divine nature, that it lays 
a foundation for the doctrine of the Trinity ; and though 
Ido not say that this doctrine never could have been 
known, but for redemption, I do say, that no other divine 
work, with which we are acquainted seems necessarily to 
involve it, or display it. Creation and providence might, 
for aught we know, have been the work of a God existing 
in one person; but in the work of redemption, there isa 
necessity for the distinct offices and operations of Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost; and the Godhead is thus exhibited, 
not only in its unity, but in the mysterious glory of the 
Trinity. And this, we have reason to believe, is one of 
the things which endears the work of redemption to the 
bright inhabitants of other worlds. It opens unexplored 
mysteries in the divine nature, and exhibits the Eternal 
One, not as an infinite and solitary unit, but as having a 
foundation, within himself, for an endless and most blessed 
intercourse and communion. 

It is obvious too, that, without redemption, the heart of 
Deity never could have been opened, as it now is, and 
some of the most amiable traits of the divine character 
never could have been displayed. Certainly there is 
nothing more lovely in the character of God, than his for- 
bearance, his long-suffering, his pardoning mercy, and his 
sanctifying grace. But what exhibition of these glorious 
perfections could ever have been made, had there been in 
the universe no proper objects of forbearance, long-suffer- 
ing, mercy, and grace ;—in other words, had there been 
no sinners in the universe, and had there been no way 
opened in which God could consistently show mercy to 
sinners? Without redemption, God never could have 
erected a throne of grace ; and could not have proclaimed 
his name, as he now does, “The Lord, the Lord God 
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merciful and gracious, slow to anger, forgiving iniquity, 
transgression and sin.” 

Had there been no redemption, the creatures of God 
might, indeed, have learned much respecting his char- 
acter. They might have seen him on a throne of justice, 
laying judgment to the line and righteousness to the 
plummet, and dispensing reward and punishment with an 
even hand. But without redemption, the brightest part of 
the character of Jehovah could never have been witnessed. 
The meridian refulgence of his glory could not have 
shown forth. His inmost heart could not have been 
opened, and his mercy, his tenderness, his compassion 
for self-destroyed and self-destroying enemies, could not 
have been exhibited. The attendants of his throne might 
have adored, admired, and fallen down before him in 
humble reverence, in contemplation of his power, his wis- 
dom, his justice, holiness, and truth; but they never 
could have been melted, as they now are, in the warming, 
enlivening beams of his mercy, tenderness, and love. It 
is the work of redemption, obviously, which has opened 
the heart of its Infinite Author, and is pouring forth, in 
endless streams, the displays of these lovely and glorious 
attributes. And now is it any wonder that holy angels 
are interested and enraptured in contemplating this bles- 
sed work of redemption? Angels love God; love to in- 
vestigate his character ; and love to witness the displays 
‘of his glory. Is it any wonder, then, in view of what has 
been said, that they love the work of redeeming mercy ? 
Is it any wonder that they sing, ‘“‘ Gory To Gop IN THE 
HIGHEST, tn that there is peace on earth and good will to 
men ;”’ and that, when they turn their eyes to this lower 
world, it should seem all radiant with the brightness of 
the divine glory 2 

Connected with the song of the angels, as it has been 
here explained, are several important subjects which re- 
quire attention. 

1. It follows from what has been said, that the great 
plan of providence, which God formed in eternity and is 
carrying into effect throughout the universe, is the best 
one conceivable. It is believed by all Christians, who 
make pretensions to orthodoxy, that God has an eternal 
and universal plan, according to which events are taking 
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place in every part of the universe. But it is doubted by 
some, whether this is the best conceivable plan. It is ad- 
“mitted that it is the best practicable one—the best that 
God could carry into effect. But could he not conceive 
of a plan, which should embrace all the good of the pres- 
ent system, with none of its evils—a plan which should 
have excluded sin and misery for ever? To this I an- 
swer, that God certainly could not have conceived of a 
plan, which should embrace all the blessings which flow 
from redemption, and still not include redemption. And 
he could not have conceived of a plan which should in- 
clude redemption, and still not include sin. In other 
words, he could not have conceived of a thing which, in 
itself, is inconceivable and impossible. Without doubt 
God could have conceived of a plan, and might have 
adopted it, which should have excluded sin. But in ex- 
cluding sia, it must have excluded redemption from sin, 
and all the surpassing, overbalancing blessings which 
flow to the universe in consequence of redemption; so 
that such a plan must have been not better than that 
which is going into operation, but greatly inferior to it. 

On the whole, we may conclude confidently, that the 
existing plan of Providence is not only the best one prac- 
ticable, but the best oné conceivable. To be sure, it 
embraces incidental evils, but no more than can be over- 
ruled for a greater good; so that the system, as a whole, 
is one, in which the infinite mind of the Deity rests with 
entire complacence. He sees that it must result in the 
highest glory to himself, and in the greatest blessings to 
the universe. 

Unless we take this view of the great plan of provi- 
dence, I see not how the Supreme Being can be happy. 
Suppose we take the other view, and say, ‘ the plan of 
God is not the best one conceivable, but the best one 
practicable. He can conceive of something a great deal 
better, but if he had undertaken to accomplish it, he could 
not have succeeded. He is doing for the universe, not 
the best that he would, but the best that he can.” And 
now, Christian readers, is this view of God pleasant to you? 
Or do you believe that, under such circumstances, a be- 
ing occupying the place of God, and possessed of such 
perfections as we ascribe togiim, could be satisfied with 
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himself, or with the course he is pursuing, or that he 
could enjoy his existence at all? Do you imagine that 
he could be, in this case, what all Christians must be- 
lieve that he is, infinitely happy as well as holy,—the in- 
Jinitely blessed God ? 

2. In view of what has been said, the work of man’s 
redemption may justly be regarded as the greatest and 
best of all divine works. There are some who judge dif- 
ferently in regard to this matter, and regard the work of 
redemption as of a secondary and inferior character. “It 
is a mere appendage to the other works of God, and de- 
signed to remedy, so far as practicable, some necessary 
defects in them.” But such were not the views of the 
prophet Isaiah, who called upon the heavens to sing, and 
the earth to shout, and the trees of the mountains to break 
forth in praise; and why? ‘For the Lord hath redeem- 
ed Jacob, and glorified himself in Israel.” And such 
were not the views of the apostle Paul, who, though he 
did not undervalue creation or providence, dwelt chiefly 
in his thoughts on the greater work of redemption—on 
the unsearchable riches of Christ, and the surpassing 
wonders of his dying love. And such are not the views 
of those blessed inhabitants of heaven, who ponder, with 
unwearying earnestness, the mighty subject of redemption, 
and pour forth their raptures in songs of praise. 

The work of redemption appears to be the greatest of 
all divine works, in view of the sacrifices and sufferings 
required to accomplish it. It cost no sacrifice on the 
part of Jehovah, to accomplish the work of creation. He 
spake, and it was done; he commanded, and it stood 
fast. But when the foundations of redeeming mercy were 
to be laid, he who ‘ was in the form of God, and thought 
it not robbery to be equal with God, must make himself 
of no reputation, and take upon him the form ofa servant, 
and be made in the likeness of men, and must humble 
himself, and become obedient unto death, even the death 
of the cross.’ The Son of God must come down from 
his celestial throne, and clothe himself with human flesh, 
and toil and suffer in that world which he made, and 
sweat as it were great drops of blood, and expire upon 
the accursed tree ;—and now, if here was not a waste of 
suffering—an expense, needigss and wanton, on the part 
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of Him who made it—who shall compare this work of re- 
demption with the seemingly short and easy work of cre.- 
ation ? 

But there is another view to be taken of this subject ; 
and it is that to which we are naturally led by the pre-— 
ceding discussion. The work of redemption is. the 
noblest and best of all the works of God, particularly as 
it pours light upon the otherwise dark things of God, lays 
open the riches of his character, and makes the brightest 
display of his glory. In this respect, it rises far above 
the other works of his hand, and seems to set a seal, and 
shed a lustre, on them all. 

3. There is reason to believe, in view of what has been 
said, that this earth is an object of intense interest to the 
inhabitants of other worlds. We know not that re- 
demption has been accomplished in any world but this. 
Indeed, we have no reason to suppose, that such has been 
the fact. Why should it have been? Christ could add 
nothing to the glory or the moral effect of his sacrifice, 
were he to repeat it a thousand times. It seems neces- 
sary only that the story of redewption should be told in 
other worlds—that the wonders of mercy which have been 
accomplished here should be unfolded ; and when this is 
done, the heart of the Deity is at once opened, and his 
glory beams forth upon other intelligences, as it does 
upon ourselves. And that this mighty subject has been 
unfolded to the view of myriads now invisible to us, and 
that, in consequence of this, their eyes are all turned, and 
their interests bended downwards upon earth, there can 
be no doubt. 

Redemption—whatever my readers may have been ac- 
customed to think of it—redemption is the glory of earth. 
And it is glory enough for one world, to have been the 
theatre of such mighty achievements, and to be the centre 
of such engrossing interests. And oh! why are not 
men more deeply interested in this great work of redemp- 
tion! When the inhabitants of other worlds are so deeply 
interested, why are the inhabitants of this, so profoundly 
indifferent! Men, and not angels, are the subjects of re- 
deeming mercy. It was for men, and not angels, that 
the Son of God came down, and died. And yet, when 
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angels are all intent, desiring to look into these things, 
men neglect them—men trifle with them—men, in thou- 
sands of instances, care nothing about them! 

4. It follows from what has been said, that the redeem- 
ed church of Christ will be an object of great interest and 
happiness in heaven for ever. The members of this 
church will appear in heaven, as the travail of the Re- 
deemer’s soul,—as the trophies of his grace, and the 
purchase of his blood. They will appear there, as the 
special subjects of that stupendous work in which the 
moral universe is so deeply interested ;—as the medium 
through which the principalities and powers of heaven 
are becoming acquainted with God, and beholding his 

lory. . 

; This church will also be an interesting object in heaven, 
on account of the peculiar character and relations of those 
who compose it. They will be seen to be a new order of 
worshippers, standing on a foundation, and cherishing 
feelings peculiar to themselves. They were once sinners, 
but they have been forgiven; lost, but they have been re- 
covered; unclean and odious, but they have washed 
their robes and made them white in the blood of the 
Lamb. And they now sustain relations to the glorious 
Son of God more intimate and endearing than those of 
any other beings. They sing a song which none others 
in heaven can ever learn, and will have high and endless 
sources of enjoyment peculiar to themselves. 

It is a great thing to be in heaven as an angel of light; 
but it will be a greater thing to appear there, as a mem- 
ber of Christ’s renovated and ransomed flock. It is pleas- 
ant to angels to reflect that they have never sinned; but 
glorified saints will contemplate, with a sweeter sensation, 
the manner in which they have been redeemed from sin. 
It is pleasant to angels to behold the glories of the Son 
of God, and worship him as their Lord and Sovereign ; 
but how much more pleasant to glorified saints, to rest 
upon him as, their Saviour, and embrace him as their 
elder brother. It is pleasant to angels to look upon the 
ransomed church, and learn from it the wonders of re- 
deeming love ; but how much more delightful must it be 
to glorified saints to be themselves the subjects of this 
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wondrous love—to feel its warming influence in their 
souls, and to pour forth their emotions of joy and grati- 
tude in never-ceasing songs of praise. 

Christian reader, professed follower of Christ, are you 
expecting, ere long, to join this triumphant throng, and 
to be a partaker of this “‘ far more exceeding and eternal 
weight of glory?’ How, then, does it become you to 
pass the time of your sojourning here? How should you 
tread this vain world beneath your feet, and rise above it 
in your affections and hopes, and be constantly aspiring, 
reaching after those nobler joys which God has in store 
for them that love him? 

5. It appears from what has been said, that those of 
our race, who enjoy the offers of redeeming mercy, and 
slight them, and finally perish in their sins, will be among 
the most despicable and miserable of all the creatures of 
God. For it will be known through the universe what 
opportunities they have enjoyed, and what they have 
abused ; what distinguished mercy has been shown them, 
and how they have slighted it; and of all the wretched 
inhabitants of the lower world, they will be regarded as 
least entitled to the sympathy and commiseration of their 
fellow beings. The degraded heathen will look far down 
upon them and say, ‘If we had heard the same calls as 


you—if the privileges which you enjoyed had been be- — 


stowed upon us, long ago should we have repented in 
sackcloth and ashes.’ And even the devils will stand 
aloof from these ruined despisers of gospel grace, and re- 
proach them with being more guilty and detestable than 
themselves. ‘ You have done that,’ they will say, ‘ which 
we never did. We only transgressed the law of God ; 
but you—fools that you were—you added to this a rejec- 
tion of the gospel. You slighted offers, and resisted 
means, and trod under foot the Son of God. » Complain 
not, then, that your prisons are deeper than ours, anu that 
you are doomed to sink under a severer condemnation.’ .. 

It is a dreadful thing to be a fallen angel, and to be 
reserved, as these angels are, in chains, under darkness, 
to the judgment of the great day. But it is a more 
dreadful thing to be a finally condemned and ruined sin- 
ner from under the gospel. O yes, if I must go to the 
world of wo, let me be a demon of darkness—let me be 
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any thing—rather than to stand in the miserable company 
of those who have beheld, and despised, and wondered, 
and perished, from under the glorious light and privileges 
of the gospel. 
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Fatrnuer—how wide thy glory shines ! 
How high thy wonders rise ! 

Known thro’ the earth by thousand signs, 
By thousands thro’ the skies. 


But when we view thy strange design, 
To save rebellious worms ; 

Where vengeance and compassion join, 
In their divinest forms ;— 


Here the whole Deity is known 3 
Nor dares a creature guess— 
Which of the glories brightest shone— 
The justice or the grace. 


Now the full glories of the Lamb, 
Adorn the heav’nly plains : 

Bright seraphs learn Emmanuel’s name, 
And try their choicest strains. 


O may I bear some humble part, 
In that immortal song ! 

Wonder and joy shall tune my heart, 
And love command my tongue. 
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Tuere is, among professors of religion, much indis- 
tinctness of views respecting the personality and deity of 
the Holy Spirit. With this, exists much perplexity in 
regard to the Holy Spirit as being a proper object of re- 
ligious worship; and this seriously affects devotional 
habits. There is also much unprofitable and irreverent 
speculation, respecting the influences of the Spirit ; as to 
their nature and mode of operation on the minds and — 
hearts of men. By some, who apparently admit his su- 
pernatural and miraculous agency, in the creation of the 
world, the giving of the Holy Scriptures by his inspira- 
tion, and in the events and transactions of the days of 
pentecost, and of the apostolic age; there is, yet, a denial 
of all his special operations on the minds of men, now, 
as concerned in their conviction of sin, and conversion to 
God. By such, also, while the doctrine of regeneration 
by the Holy Spirit is in some sense admitted, it is ex- 
plained to be little, if any thing, more than an influence, 
of the same nature with that which a good man, by preach- 
ing or personal exhortation, employs upon his fellow men. 
Along with these things is noticeable the fact, that human 
agency is so much, and in such a manner, exhibited by 
many preachers, that they and their hearers lose sight of 
the dependence of man upon “the power of the Spirit 
of God,” as concerned in the regeneration and sanctifi- 
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cation of the soul. And what is worse, doctrines are ad- 
vanced in regard to hnman agency, which foster the pride 
and self-sufficiency of the human heart, to an alarming 
degree; and lead to an undervaluing of the power of 
God, as employed in the great affair of the sinner’s salva- 
tion, which is most hazardous and guilty. And it is 
time that there be lifted the voice of admonition and 
warning, in that divine charge, most emphatically applica- 
ble to this subject; ‘‘ Remember that thou magnify his 
work;” and with this, that other, appealing so tenderly 
and solemnly to every professing follower of Jesus, ‘‘Grieve 
not the Holy Spirit, whereby ye are sealed unto the day of 
redemption.” 

It would not consist with the design of these pages, to 
go into a particular statement of the various doctrines of 
the Bible which relate to the Holy Spirit. We shall 
assume the truth of those which have been received and 
held by Christians usually denominated, in this country, 
Evangelical, or Orthodox; viz. the deity of the Holy 
Spirit, and his personality, as one in the glorious Trinity ; 
and with this, of course, his equality with the Father and 
the Son; his inspiration of the Holy Scriptures; his 
divine mission into our world after the ascension of Christ, 
for the performance of a work peculiarly his own, in 
order to men’s salvation; his supreme agency in convict- 
ing the sinner of his guilt, regenerating his soul in the 
spiritual image of God, and sanctifying him for the service 
of God here and the blessedness of heaven hereafter. A 
volume would not suffice to bring out, in all their inter- 
esting branches and relations, these truths ; received and 
loved by the true children of God, in all ages of the 
Christian church. Assuming these to be truths of the 
Bible, we observe that the subject of this tract is inter- 
esting and important: 

1. As involving the honor due to the Holy Spirit. His 
dignity and glory must be seen, as set forth in his own 
Scriptures, and in all which he ever has done, in the 
universe at large, as well as in this world. It is impossi- 
ble to put any distinction between his dignity and glory, 
and that of the Father and the Son, without fearful guilt. 
The questions, Who is he? what his character? what 
his works ? what his dignity and authority? must all be 
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asked, in the teachable searching of that book which he 
has given by his own inspiration. No Christian can, 
without sin against him, and hazard to the safety of his 
own soul, be indifferent to the testimony of the blessed 
Spirit, respecting himself; or willingly live in ignorance, 
or confusion of mind, as to what he is to believe respect- 
ing him. That which the Saviour claimed of his first 
disciples, ‘‘ye believe in God, believe also in me,” is 
equally the claim of the Holy Spirit, upon all these who 
call themselves the children of God. 

2. This is a subject of vital importance as involving the 
Christian’s duty and privilege of prayer to the Holy Spirit, 
as the giver of grace, in the renewal and sanctification of 
man. What is prayer, professedly offered for the presence 
and blessings of the Holy Spirit, which is not offered in 
view of what he is, in his glorious character, offices and 
works? Can he be said to dwell in that breast, asa “Spirit 
of grace and supplication,” where are not entertained and 
loved those high and holy truths he has revealed respeet- 
ing himself? Christians are directed in the Scriptures, 
to “‘ praying in the Holy Ghost.” Will this be done by 
those who have not right conceptions of him, as he has re- 
vealed himself; or who feel not their dependence upon 
him for all holy desires and acceptable approaches to the 
throne of divine grace. ‘ Effectual prayer” for the con- 
version of our friends, and sinners around us, and of this 
great and lost world; prayer for the revival of religion, 
the prosperity of the church, and the advancement of the 
divine glory among men; depends on knowing, aright, 
who the blessed agent is, to whose rich mercy and grace, 
and almighty power we are indebted for such unspeaka- 
ble favors. It remains to be seen, in the day of final dis- 
closure of things inexplicable, in reference to the failure 
of answers of prayer offered here, how much has been 
owing to defects and unacceptableness, arising from in- 
distinct or wrong views concerning the Holy Spirit. 

3. Right views of the character, offices, and works of 
the Holy Spirit are important, because our only hope for 
a saving change in the character of any of our sinful 
race, is, in the power of the Holy Spirit. Professed fol- 
lower of Christ, where can you deliberately place your 
hope, that your child, neighbor, friend, will ever be changed 
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in heart and made holy in life, if not by the interposition, 
in some way, of the divine Spirit? We leave out of 
sight, here, all theories respecting the mode of the Spirit’s 
operations ; and come to this simple point, the necessity 
of some divine operation upon men’s hearts to make them 
“right with God.” And with your eyes on human 
nature and character, as you see it presented in every day’s 
observation; and upon the feebleness of the best efforts 
of man, to change the purpose of his fellow man’s soul, 
for ‘good toward the Lord God of Israel; ”” can you ex- 
pect any abiding reformation of character to be wrought, 
except God in some way bring his power to bear upon 
man? We anticipate the answer of every considerate 
and Christian observer, that there is no other hope nor 
help. The mind of such a one will recur naturally to 
the scenes and events of the prophet’s vision of the valley 
of dry bones; over which he prophesied in vain, and 
where the silence of death reigned ; till he cried “ come, 
oh breath! and breathe upon these slain, that they may 
live.” 

If it be admitted that the Holy Spirit has any thing to 
do with the souls of sinful men, in order to their salvation, 
it must also be admitted of deep interest to know all 
which is taught in the Scriptures respecting him. 

4. Another reason for this is to be found in the pre- 
sumption, that, as we are informed in the Scriptures, the 
Holy Spirit is sent into the world, it must be that he is 
sent for some great and important purpose; one which 
could be answered in no other way, than by his coming. 
That purpose, as revealed in the Scriptures, should there- 
fore be diligently and prayerfully considered. 

The Lord Jesus Christ, the second person in the Trin 
ity, was sent into this world for a great and important 
purpose. All true Christians look with lively interest on 
his mission, as having opened the door of hope to the 
guilty ; and they feel that he performed a mighty work. 
And such Christians cannot be satisfied with that narrow 
view of the Saviour’s offices and works, in which they 
are, by some, reduced to the mere objects of his teaching 
a good system of doctrines and duties: exemplifying them 
in a blameless life ; and dying a martyr, in attestation of 
their truth ; thus leaving out of sight that great and pre- 
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cious truth, that as ‘*God manifested in the flesh’? he 
came to ‘redeem us to God by his blood.” Now apply 
this train of thought to the mission of the Holy Spirit, 
also, the third person in the glorious Trinity. Can we, 
with more safety or less guilt before God, misapprehend 
or undervalue the object of his visit to this dark world, 
than that of the Lord Jesus? Ought we not to have a 
holy jealousy of ourselves, lest we be guilty of the same 
sin, in relation to the Holy Spirit, of which some are in 
relation to our divine Redeemer ; of looking to but a part 
of the objects of his coming; and those only the least im- 
portant, and subordinate tothe great object? If the Uni- 
tarian sins against Christ, and shuts the benefits of his 
mission from his own soul, by limiting his views of the 
object of his coming, to the business of instruction, ex- 
ample and martyrdom; how much better is he, who 
limits his views of the objects of the Holy Spirit’s mission, 
to the simple presentation of truth to the mind, accompa- 
nied only with what is called moral suasion ; admits only 
his partnership with other agencies in the conversion of 
men, and denies all speciality in his operations? The 
principle operating in some minds, for such a limitation of 
the offices and works of the Holy Spirit, has a most strik- 
ing and alarming similarity to that which has in past 
years been operating in regard to the offices and works 
of Christ. ‘Two of the persons in the Godhead have vis- 
ited this wicked world on missions of infinite condescen- 
sion and mercy. And shall it be, that in the very church 
visible, there be manifested a spirit of unteachableness, 
unbelief, and pride; and the thoughts or words be in- 
dulged, which would go to disrobe either of these heavenly 
visiters of their glory, or undervalue the importance of 
their respective agencies in this ruined world, for man’s 
salvation? Let the instructions of the Spirit of truth 
respecting himself be carefully and prayerfully studied. 
Let each professed subject of his grace ‘“ take heed to 
his spirit,” lest, in the warmth of his partialities or the 
stoutness of his prejudices in favor of new theories, or 
rather of old and exploded theories revised and re-pub- 
lished, he sin against the Holy Spirit to his soul’s destruc- 
tion. This brings us to speak of another consideration, 
showing the importance of right views of the Holy Spirit: 
is* 
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5. That the danger of committing great and soul-dam- 
_ning sin, may be avoided. It is, of all things most impor- 
tant that on this subject men should “ understand what 
they say, and whereof they affirm.” It may be safe for 
men to talk at random, and under the influence of prejudice 
and excited feeling, on common subjects. But they must 
lay aside such trifling when they come to talk of divine 
truth. And of all the subjects in the whole circle of re- 
ligion, let every one beware how he even thinks under 
the influence of ‘ reasoning pride” and prejudice respect- 
ing the Holy Spirit. Let it be remembered, that the most 
solemn warning which ever fell from the lips of Christ 
Jesus while on earth, was in defence of the blessed Spirit 
from indignity, when he said, ‘ whosoever speaketh 
against the Holy Ghost, it shall not be forgiven him, 
neither in this world, neither in the world to come.” ‘To 
this sin the apostle John also doubtless refers, where he 
says ‘there is a sin unto death; I do not say that he 
shall pray for it... The soul of the conscientious Chris- 
tian shudders at the language of some preachers and 
writers, in recent years, in speaking of the work of the 
Holy Spirit; expressions, which, while it would perhaps 
be taking too solemn responsibility to declare them to be the 
sin which “ hath never forgiveness,” yet this much any 
man, with a conscience not “‘ seared as with a hot iron,” 
would be ready to say, that millions of worlds could be 
no temptation to him to use such expressions ; inasmuch 
as he could never be free from fear lest he had committed 
the “sin unto death,” till he should actually find himself 
safe in heaven. God only knows whether it will not ap- 
pear, in “the last day,” that this sin has been committed 
by professedly zealous Christians, and by writers from 
the press; yea even in the pulpit, by men professing to 
preach the gospel and to be promoting revivals of religion ; 
but who have treated with lightness and incredulity, 
things which have been ‘ most surely believed among 
us,” as great and precious truths respecting the Holy 
Spirit. Of all the sins to be dreaded, in these days of 
discussion, adventurous speculation, and controversy, 
respecting the influences and works of the Holy Spirit, 
there is no one from which it should be more earnestly 
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and tremblingly our prayer that God will deliver the souls 
of men, than from this. 

But right views on this subject are necessary, not only 
that the sin just mentioned may be avoided, but also, 

6. That of ascribing to the Holy Spirit a-measure of 
agency in the work of man’s salvation, which leaves noth- 
ing for the sinner to do; and which encourages him in 
the strange and dangerous excuse and delusion, that 
he must wait God’s time, in a state of pure and blameless 
inability. Great injury has been done to souls; yea, many 
have doubtless been ruined by this means. Every one 
who attempts to instruct inquiring sinners, or to arouse 
the stupid, should dread and avoid this. We are to take 
heed of going beyond the warrant of the Scriptures, re- 
specting the work of the Holy Spirit; as much as of 
falling short, or undervaluing it. For while the Spirit, in 
his own word, declares and will perform his own work, 
the duties of the sinner are unabated and imperious; and 
their being done by himself is indispensable, in order to 
his salvation. It should be continually remembered, also, 
that all which is said in the Scriptures, of the work of the 
Holy Spirit, and of the dependence of the sinner upon 
this blessed Agent, takes not “one jot or tittle” from the 
solemnity and urgency of the injunctions, ‘repent ye, and 
be converted;”’ “be ye reconciled to God;’’ ‘‘ submit 
yourselves unto God;” ‘believe on the Lord Jesus 
Christ ;? and in reference to the immediate performance 
of these duties, that should also be remembered, ‘which 
is written, “¢ now is the accepted time ; behold, now is the 
day of salvation.” 

7. It will be obvious, in this connection, that clear | 
views of the whole scripture doctrine respecting the Holy 
Spirit, are indispensable, that the doctrine of human de-. 
pendence may be put upon its proper footing. When we 
have ascertained the views which the Holy Spirit has 
revealed, respecting his own offices and works, then we 
have ascertained what he will do, and what he will not 
do, for the sinner; have found the limit of the sinner’s 
ability and responsibleness, and also that point where he 
must lie down in the dust, and acknowledge his obliga- 
tions to sovereign grace. So much has been said, of 
late, respecting human ability, that man’s dependence on 
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the Holy Spirit has become in an alarming measure for- 
gotten. We hear so much of what the sinner can do, 
and along with this, so much of what God cannot do, that 
it would seem the opinion of some, that God and man had 
exchanged places; or that omnipotence had been trans- 
ferred from the Creator to the creature; from the Sove- 
reign of the universe to the worms of the dust, upon his 
footstool. Language is held on this subject, which 
shocks Christian feeling, and misleads the unconverted. 
Sinners are led to entertain such views of their own ability 
as to become full of self-confidence ; and learn to speak 
of submission to God, of making a new heart, repenting, 
&c., as though they were common transactions, to be con- 
ducted upon the same principles, and in the same manner 
with the ordinary transactions of this life. Thus it comes to 
pass, that the divine declaration is forgotten which shows 
**the sons of God” to be “ born nor of blood, nor of the 
will of the flesh, nor of the will of man, but of God.” In 
the self-confidence thus fostered in the unconverted, one 
of two things—dangerous and wicked things—is, we fear, 
frequently done ; to the multiplication of spurious con- 
versions on the one hand, or to procrastination on the 
other. Either unconverted persons, in self-reliance, do 
what they call repenting, or submitting; and therefore 
take up a false hope, and go back into that most haz- 
ardous of all the forms of stupidity—self-deception ; or, 
they conclude that such is their ability, that they can 
transact with God at any future period they prefer ; and, 
therefore, confessedly put off the busivess of religion to 
an uncertain hereafter. In either of these cases, the 
Holy Spirit is grieved and quenched ; and the hazards of 
the eternal loss of the soul, are a thousand fold increased. 
And by this manner of treating the great subject of con- 
version, ‘“‘the hearts of the righteous are made sad,” as 
endangering souls, and dishonoring God the Spirit. 
There is no effectual guard against the guilt and danger 
here involved, but through the means of a right, a scrip- 
turally sound understanding, of the instructions respect- 
ing the offices and work of the Holy Spirit. Let the 
minister and the private Christian learn “the mind of 
the Spirit respecting himself, and then they know what 
counsels they are to give the sinner. Let the sinner be 
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shown what is the truth on this great subject, and then 
he sees wherein his safety and his strength lie; and also, . 
what is his duty. 

8. Our right understanding of this subject is important, 
because that upon it is depending the correctness of our 
views respecting various truths of God’s word. It will 
be obvious that a man’s views respecting the doctrine of 
regeneration will be affected, at once, by the sentiments 
he entertains respecting the Holy Spirit. This is illus- 
trated in the cases of those who deny the doctrine of the 
Trinity, and of course the deity of the Holy Spirit. The 
received doctrine of regeneration as the work of the Holy 
Spirit, is rejected altogether. But he, who, while he 
admits the deity of the Spirit, yet explains away, or sets 
aside, scripture declarations respecting his concern in 
changing the sinful soul from nature to grace, does that 
which will in effect destroy, for him, the doctrine of re- 
generation. Thus also the whole subject of sanctifica- 
tion, and the concern of the Holy Spirit in the formation 
of the Christian character, will be seriously affected. 
His mind will be in confusion respecting other truths, 
also, from indistinct or erroneous views of this; and the 
harmony of the whole great system of doctrines in God’s 
word, will be disturbed. ‘Soundness in the faith,” on 
this great and momentous subject, is therefore necessary 
to soundness on others. For God has not so contrived 
his system of truth, that the mind can be in confusion 
and error respecting one, and yet all be sound and right 
in that mind as respects the rest. 

9. Right views of the Holy Spirit are important, as 
lying at the foundation of the whole subject of Christian 
experience. What we call Christian experience, in the 
common acceptation of language, in truth comprehends 
the whole course of the Spirit’s operations upon the re- 
newed soul. Now if I neglect to inform myself respect- 
ing the character, offices and work of this blessed Agent ; 
or adopt erroneous views of him ; what foundation have I 
laid in my heart, for genuine gracious experience? Can 
I expect him to dwell in my heart, and make me the 
subject of his experimental operations, if I am guilty of 
indifference to the right knowledge of him; much more, 
if I reject any important truths respecting him ? What 
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is the gracious experience of one who denies the deity of 
the Holy Spirit? Nothing. How is it to be expected he 
will have such experience ; rejecting, as he does, so es- 
sential a truth? What is the gracious experience of one 
who denies the doctrine of regeneration by the Holy 
Spirit, though he may admit his deity? Nothing. Ex- 
amine the feelings of one whose mind is in habits of dry, 
philosophical, doubtful speculation, on the Holy Spirit ; 
in which he takes away from the blessed truths respecting 
him, all their life and beauty ; and what is the experience 
of such anone? It is that of a mere specuiatist, soul- 
less, full of uncertainty, and in which the man is ‘“ twice 
dead, plucked up by the roots,” and at an infinite remove 
from the experience of the teachable, humble child of 
grace. 

The Holy Spirit may be expected to dwell, and bestow 
his blessings there, and there only, where he is honored 
by a cordial faith in all his testimony respecting himself. 
He is offered as a teacher. But can he be expected to teach 
those, respecting any truth, who question truths he has 
taught respecting himself? He is offered as a revealer 
of Christ to the soul; ‘ he shall glorify me,” said Christ, 
‘ for he shall receive of mine and shall show it unto you.” 
But can that professor of religion be expected to be clear 
and happy in his views of Christ, who has indistinct or 
wrong conceptions, or undervalues the offices and works, 
of that very Spirit, on whose teachings his happy views 
of Christ depend? He is offered as a comforter. But 
will he comfort those who grieve his love, by unbelief 
respecting his work, and a refusal to ascribe to him the 
honor belonging to him as the sovereign Agent in the re- 
newing of the soul? He is offered as a guide. But will 
he guide those who have not attached enough importance 
to his character and offices to acquaint themselves with 
the truths which immediately respect him? especially 
will he guide those who deny his work, and undervalue 
his offices 1 

10. Right views of the character, offices and works of 
the Holy Spirit, are important, as related to the subject 
of revivals of religion. What is a revival of religion? 
You will probably answer, ‘a work of the Holy Spirit, in 
which Christians are quickened and sinners awakened 
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and converted.’ In what way is this blessing to be ob- 
tained? You will probably answer, ‘ by prayer, accom- 
panied with the use of those means of revival which the 
Holy Spirit is accustomed to bless.” What are you to 
ask the Holy Spirit to do? If you would not mock him, and 
grieve him, and provoke him to withhold his blessings, 
you must ask for his performance of the whole glorious 
work upon men which the Scriptures ascribe to him. If 
you stop short of this, in your petitions, under the influ- 
ence of certain limitations of his work, which some zeal- 
ous theorists have taught, and in which a part of the 
appropriate work of the Holy Spirit is taken away, and 
put over into the hands of men; how are you to expect 
answers to your prayers, in a real revival of religion; a 
work of the Spirit? For (be it spoken with reverence) 
the Holy Spirit of God does not come to do simply such a 
part of the work ofa revival of religion as man pleases to 
assign him. No: your prayer must be, ‘“* O Lord, revive 
Tuy work,’”’—“ Tuy work.” You must open your eyes, mind, 
and heart, to the scripture testimony respecting the whole 
work of the Holy Spirit; and beseech him to come and 
vo all his work. And when you have thus prayed, act 
in consistency with your prayers. After having prayed 
professedly, for ‘the power of the Holy Ghost ” to be 
‘¢ sent down from heaven,” for the renewal of the sinner, 
do not turn about and talk to the sinner as though there 
were no Holy Ghost; by keeping his eyes fixed on his 
free will abilities, in the neglect of showing him, also, in 
whose hands he is, and on the power of whose sovereign 
grace he is dependent. If you do, expect, for assuredly 
it will be, that the slighted, forgotten Spirit, will leave 
you and the sinner, whom you thus misguide, to make 
out a conversion which will be the work of man, truly ; 
and which, unsealed by the Spirit of grace, and having 
no abiding, by his power, will by and by be found to be 
a work of most finished and soul-damning self-deception. 
Right views prevalent in our churches, respecting the 
Holy Spirit, are of most serious importance to the contin- 
uance of revivals of religion, in their purity and power, as 
well as their attainment. Richly have the churches of 
our land been blessed with the visits of the Holy Spirit, 
in years gone by. May the period never come, the Lord 
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of his infinite mercy forbid it, when we shall have occa- 
sion to say, of revivals, which have been, ‘“ the glory ” of 
God in the midst of the American churches, it is ‘ de- 
parted.” But if this judgment is to be averted, it must 
be by considering and forsaking our sins against the 
blessed Spirit; especially the sin of misunderstanding 
and misinterpreting his instructions respecting himself; 
the sin of “limiting the Holy One of Israel.” The fea- 
tures of revivals of religion in our country, have become 
greatly changed in many respects, from those of former 
years. They do not continue in Jength of time as they 
used to do. Churches are not in the state of spiritual 
prosperity and establishment, in the truth, and in the 
holiness of the gospel, in which they used to be, through 
the influence of revivals. Spurious conversions are far 
more numerous than formerly; seem multiplied an hun- 
dred fold. Apostacies from the faith and practice of 
the gospel are far more frequent and alarming. Various 
are the causes of these things. But there is not, proba- 
bly, one more fruitful and melancholy cause of them, 
than the defective, indistinct and erroneous views, and, 
in. many, the practical unmindfulness, of the great truths 
of the Bible respecting the Holy Spirit. Would that 
there might go forth over the whole length and breadth 
of our country, a call upon ministers and churches, for 
confession, humiliation, and heartfelt repentance for our 
grievings, thus, of the blessed Spirit of the Lord. Let 
us consider our sins against him who is our help, and 
from whom are all our spiritual life and prosperity ; and 
return to him “with fasting and weeping and mourn- 
ing, and rending of our hearts.”’ Let us lift up our voices, 
saying unto God, ‘‘Cast us not away from thy presence, 
and take not thy Holy Spirit from us; ” and beseeching 
him ; 


“ Stay, thou insulted Spirit, stay ; 
Though we have done thee such despite ; 
Cast not us sinners quite away, 
Take not thine everlasting flight.” 
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*“ The preaching of the cross,” said the Apostle Paul, 
“ts to them that perish, foolishness ; but unto us who are 
saved, it is the power of God.” 

It appears from this passage, that the preaching of the 
cross is very differently estimated by different classes of 
men, and that their eternal destiny depends upon their 
estimate of this peculiar kind of preaching. It is then a 
question of the utmost importance to every person, What 
are wé to understand by the preaching of the cross? 
This question may be definitely answered; for it cannot 
be supposed, that a subject which draws the line between 
those that perish and those that are saved, should be ex- 
pressed in terms, the meaning of which is uncertain. 
This would be reproachful to the divine goodness. 

It is evident that the preaching of the cross is not the 
preaching of the doctrines of natural religion. . These 
doctrines embrace what is revealed of God and. divine 
things. by the light of nature ; or what rational creatures 
may learn of the Creator and his will, from the works of 
creation and providence. There is nothing in the preach- 
ing of the cross, incompatible with the principles of nat- 
ural religion: but the inculcation of these principles is 
not the preaching of the cross. For these principles have 
no hecessary connection with the death of Christ. And 
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who, except atheists, have esteemed such preaching fool- 
ishness; or to whom, on the other hand, has it been the 
power of God? 

The inéulcation of the moral virtues, so called, though 
done in the name of Christ, and with appeals to the 
Scriptures, is not, as a matter of course, the preaching of 
the cross. These, it is true, are required by the gospel ; 
and that is not the preaching of the cross which dispenses 
with them; but insisting upon these with whatever se- 
riousness, may be widely different from that preaching 
itself. ‘Why should the mere inculcation of morality be 
designated as the preaching of the cross? Have not 
these things been insisted on by open enemies of the 
cross of Christ? Are there not both Jews and deists 
who would justly deem themselves slandered, by being 
represented as indifferent in respect to moral goodness? 
But what is a mere name? If inculcating morality be 
not the preaching of the cross, when done by Jews and 
infidels, how does it become such, when done by persons 
of any other description? And there is this additional 
consideration, viz; that mankind have never been di- 
vided in opinion, in respect to the enforcement of the 
moral virtues, as they have been in respect to the preach- 
ing of the cross. Who ever thought it foolishness to 
preach morality ; or to whom has that preaching been 
the power of God? 

_. They do not preach the cross, who advance nothing 
concerning Christ beyond what relates to the excellency 
of his human character and example. 

Why should exhibiting the example of Christ, in what- 
ever strains of encomium, be styled the preaching of the 
cross? Even infidels would not brand such preaching 
as foolishness. And where are the persons to be found, 
to whom such preaching is the power of God? 

Preaching that Christ was a teacher of truth and right- 
eousness, and that he died as a martyr to the cause in 
which he labored, is not the preaching of the cross. Others 
besides Christ, have died on the cross as martyrs to the 
truth. But is it proper to name the preaching which 
relates their sufferings, the preaching of the cross? Why 
not, if, for the reason supposed, that be a fit name to be 
given to the preaching which makes the death of Christ 
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a mere martyrdom? The grand light in which Christ’s 
death is to be regarded, is not that of an example, or a 
martyrdom. It is not in this point of view, that it has 
such pre-eminence above all other deaths, as to justify 
the making of it the burden, the all in all, of the evan- 
gelical testimony. Besides, if the preaching of the cross 
consisted in the proclamation of Christ’s death, as a mar- 
tyrdom to the cause of truth, it is inconceivable that the 
world should have been so divided in opinion and feeling 
in respect to it. To die in honor of truth and righteous- 
ness, is by the judgment of all ages, the highest possible 
proof of excellence. Where in all the world, is there an 
intelligent person, who thinks it foolishness to die, rather 
than be a traitor to virtue? And on the other hand, 
where have those persons lived, to whom preaching that 
Christ died as a martyr, was the power of God? The 
preaching of the cross, then, is not that preaching which 
makes the death of Christ a mere martyrdom. 

What then is it? Two things are manifest. 

First. The preaching of the cross was that preaching, 
the grand subject-matter of which was, the crucifixion of 
Christ. Hence-the propriety of characterizing it as the 
preaching of the cross. 

Secondly. The preaching of the cross was such, that 
men were much divided in opinion and feeling respecting 
it. Some despised it as foolishness; while to others, it 
was the power of God—the most excellent and glorious 
of all things. 

These two remarks, namely, that the preaching in 
question, was such as included an adequate reason for 
calling it the preaching of the cross, and such also as 
moved the scorn of some, while it was of matchless worth 
in the esteem of others, furnish a stand-point, from which 
the object of our investigation may be clearly seen. 
There is at this day, as there has ever been, a peculiar 
kind of preaching which stands alone, bearing the two 
characteristics above mentioned. Is not this the preach- 
ing of the cross ? 

Preliminary to a more definite view of this preaching, 
let some of the scriptures be consulted which may be 
relied upon to sustain it. The following are from Isaiah. 
ss He was wounded for our transgressions; he was bruised 
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for our iniquities ; the chastisement of our peace was upon 
‘him; and with his stripes we are healed. All we like 
sheep have gone astray, and the Lord heth laid on him 
the iniquity of us all. It pleased the Lord to bruise him; 
he hath put him to grief— When thou shalt make his soul 
an offering for sin.” Another proof text is the exclama- 
tion of John; “‘ Behold the Lamb of God, which taketh 
away the sin of the world.” Another is the declaration of 
Jesus himself concerning the sacramental cup—* This cup 
is the New Testament in my blood, shed for many, for 
the remission of sins.’’ Memorable, in this class, are these 
words of Peter; ‘‘ His own self bare our sins in his own 
body on the tree—suffered for sins, the just for the 
unjust.” Nor less remarkable is that saying of the be- 
loved disciple, ‘‘ He is the propitiation for our sins, and 
not for ours only, but for the sins of the whole world.” 
I will add two passages from Paul; ‘“‘ He hath made him 
to be sin for us, who knew no sin, that we might be made 
the righteousness of God in him ; ”—‘‘ whom God hath set 
forth a propitiation through faith in his blood, to declare 
his righteousness for the remission of sins—to declare I 
say at this time his righteousness, that he might be just 
and the justifier of him that believeth in Jesus.” These 
passages are given as specimens; the class to which they 
belong being exceedingly numerous. They relate to the 
death of Christ, and explain the nature and design of it. 
They state, that the sufferings of Christ were, in some 
manner, the result of the divine pleasure and agency ; 
‘it pleased the Lord to bruise him; he hath put him to 
grief; ’’—that he suffered not only as a martyr for truth, 
but as a substitute for us, ‘ the just for the unjust ;”’ that 
he suffered, though for no sin of his own, yet for our sins, 
and the sins of the whole world; ‘‘T'he Lord laid on 
him, the iniquity of us all; who himself bare our sins in 
his own body ;—he was wounded for our transgressions ; 
he was bruised for our iniquities ;”—that there was a 
connection between his death and our forgiveness and 
justification in the sight of God; “the Lamb of God 
which taketh away the sin of the world; his blood was 
shed for many, for the remission of sins; that we might 
be made the righteousness of God; he was the propitia- 
tion for our sins; whom God set forth a propitiation 
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through faith in his blood ;”—and that the principles of 
eternal rectitude and justice demanded this great sacrifice 
in order to our pardon and acceptance with God; ‘that 
God might be just and the justifier of him that believeth 
in Jesus.”” Here is a doctrine concerning the death of 
Christ, of a different purport from any which has yet been 
advanced. And the preaching which corresponds with 
it, is that which makes the death of Jesus Christ the 
most momentous event that ever took place; which makes 
that death not a martyrdom only, but an atonement for 
sin; and which explains the surprising scenes of our 
Lord’s passion, on the principle, that he assumed the 
work of expiating our sins, and that his sufferings were 
an equivalent of our endless punishment. It is that 
preaching which, while it declares every man a sinner, 
makes sin so great an evil, that infinite goodness forbade 
its pardon, unless through the influence of a provisionary 
measure which should sustain the honor of God’s violated 
law, and give the subjects of the divine government as 
much reason to abstain from transgression, as would have 
been afforded by the destruction of the race. It is that 
preaching which directs perishing men to the cross of 
Christ, as such a provision; which calls upon them to 
look to that cross as the only hope of man; which makes 
that cross the grand medium of exhibiting the glory of 
the divine benevolence, and the sole channel of infinite 
mercy, and thus renders it the most attractive object in 
the universe to saints and angels; which for the same 
reasons makes contempt of it on the part of any human 
being, the greatest of all sins, a sin for which, if persisted 
in, there remaineth no more sacrifice, but only that fiery 
indignation which devoureth the adversaries of God, 
There is preaching of this description. And is it not 
the preaching of the cross? Is it not well entitled to that 
appellation? What preaching in the world deserves to be 
so denominated, if not this? In what preaching has the 
cross such prominence ; such a commanding, such an 
all-pervading, such an all-absorbing influence? The 
cross here is every thing. Take the cross away, and the 
preaching itself is gone: nothing remains: all hope for 
man is perished: ruin is ineyitable; and all thought of 
preventing it is abandoned, 
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Most assuredly, this is that preaching of the cross, of 
which such different estimates were formed in the primi- 
tive age. 

Our main proposition is, that the eternal destiny of men 
depends upon their estimate of the preaching of the cross. 
They perish, who esteem it foolishness; they are saved, 
to whom it is the power of God. 

It cannot be doubted that the apostle means to assert a 
connection between the respective doom of each of the 
two classes, and their estimate of the preaching of the 
cross. He affirms that to hold this preaching foolish- 
ness, is, in result, to perish; and to esteem it the power 
of God, is, in result, to be saved. This is making an in- 
finitely serious matter of human views on. this subject. 
It is declared by the apostle in the most explicit manner, 
that the eternal destiny of men depends on their estimate 
of the preaching of the cross. This, of course, isa truth, 
demanding, on divine authority, every man’s assent. 

The demand, however, is not. arbitrary. God, being 
the fountain of all goodness and wisdom, may conceal 
if he pleases, the reasons of his decisions; but reasons for 
them, there must be; and such reasons as, if disclosed, 
would commend them to all rational beings as equitable, 
wise, and benevolent. Whether the doctrine of the 
atonement be, in men’s esteem, foolishness or the reverse, 
it is in fact a doctrine so full of wisdom, that it is worthy 
of the infinitely wise and good Sovereign of the universe, 
to make the reception of it the turning point of human 
destiny; FoR HE HAs poNE rr. It is fit and right, that 
each man should sink to perdition or rise to heaven, ac- 
cording to his feeling in reference to this subject; and 
so we should think, at once, on discovering that this is 
the divine arrangement, thongh the reasons of the ar- 
rangement were unexplained and unsearchable. 

But why does any man deem the preaching of the cross 
foolishness? Reason does not deem it so. It is not 
reason which induces men to hold that no provisionary 
measure was required in order to the safe exercise of for- 
giveness. Let it be once understood as a principle in 
human government, that forgiveness follows repentance 
as a matter of course, and who would choose to live under 
such a government? Anarchy would be the speedy con- 
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sequence of the adoption of such a principle.—Reason 
then is against the doctrine of forgiveness upon bare re- 
pentance, when applied to government among ourselves. 
The doctrine here is an absurdity ; it would utterly sub- 
vert government. And who knows that it would not be an 
absurdity equally pernicious, when applied to the ever- 
lasting empire of the Almighty? Yet some there are who 
hold, that in reference to that empire, it is an absurdity 
not to allow of this doctrine. When it is declared, under 
the strong sanction of scripture, that God, being resolved 
on exercising forgiveness toward man, and at the same 
time, not to exercise it in a way which would imply, that 
he cared little for his law, and had but feeble displeasure 
toward sin, had recourse to the expedient of aN ATONE- 
MENT, and sent his own Son to make that atonement, by 
enduring the death of the cross—when this doctrine is 
preached, these men at once denounce it as foolishness ! 
You may ascribe this to the pride of understanding, or to 
whatever sort of pride you please; but do not consider it 
a dictate of reason. The voice of reason is in favor of an 
atonement for sin. It would exclude forgiveness forever, 
rather than dispense with an atonement. 

And hence it is not arbitrary, but most proper and 
wise in the Moral Governor of the universe, to connect 
the highest penalty of his law with contempt of the 
preaching of the cross. If in the exercise of civil gov- 
ernment, a measure should be devised for showing mercy 
to a company of capital offenders, consistently with the 
honor of the violated law and the ends of public justice ; 

‘would not contempt of that measure on the part of these 
offenders be A FiT REASON for leaving them to their fate? 
Might not their scorn of that measure be a higher proof 
of a rebellious spirit, than their previous crime ; and 
make it wholly incompatible with the honor and well- 
being of the state, to pursue further steps for their 
rescue? Even if they could see no cause why the gov- 
ernment should have had recourse to such an expedient, 
their deeming it foolishness, might be proof of any thing 
in them, rather than an humble and thankful spirit. But 
there is something more to be said in respect to the case 
before us. There is a peculiarity in the measure-of 
mercy here, which enhances the guilt of despising it 
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beyond.all bounds. It is this peculiarity which gives the 
gospel its wondrous character, and makes the Christian 
religion the admiration of angels, and the glory of the 
universe. What was the measure required to sustain and 
magnify the law of God, while pardon is offered to trans- 
gressors? No matter what it was. Who are these 
transgressors, that they should pronounce foolish any 
plan which God might propose? But what was the plan ? 
It was one which makes creatures better acquainted with 
God than all his works besides. It reveals such good- 
ness in our Maker, as would otherwise never have entered 
into any thought but his own. A scheme of grace for 
sinners which would have cost him nothing, would de- 
serve everlasting thanks; but this, even to him, was 
vastly expensive. We can use no language in speaking 
on this subject, which does not fall immeasurably short 
of the truth. Inspiration itself leaves us at a loss what 
to say to these things. Should we say, that if God had 
sacrificed worlds for our redemption, he would have com- 
paratively done nothing evincive of his love to us; we 
should tell the truth, but only in part, and in a most inade- 
quate manner. Take the statement of scripture, and 
pray for strength to comprehend it—‘‘ We are redeemed, 
not with corruptible things as silver and gold, but with 
the precious blood of Christ :—who being the brightness 
of his glory, and the express image of his person, did by 
himself purge our sins.’”’ ‘This was the measure. It is 
this which we mean to unfold, when we tell you the 
story of the crossof Christ. That cross which was reared 
on the hill of calvary, with the man of Nazareth bleed- 
ing upon it, and amidst circumstances of unparalleled 
reproach, was the altar of God; and that man, was the 
Lamb of God; and the angry multitude, were God’s 
providential hand; and the whole transaction was a 
scene, in which the Almighty Father of angels and men 
sacrificed his Only Begotten Son, that while he poured 
forth the riches of his forgiving mercy upon a guilty 
world, he might sHow HIMSELF JusT, and fill immensity 
and eternity with his praise. Here is the grand proof of 
the benevolence of God. Admitting the reality of what 
has now been stated, no one will deny, that it is an in- 
stance of goodness, compared to which, all the fruits of 
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goodness in heaven and earth, deserve no mention. And 
so it is esteemed in Scripture. ‘* Herein is love, not that 
we loved God, but that he loved us, and sent his Son to 
be the propitiation for our sins.”? Further quotations are 
unnecessary. ‘The manner in which the scriptures set 
forth the love of God as displayed in this procedure, is 
too remarkable to be forgotten. I have brought this point 
into distinct notice, for the purpose of showing, what im- 
measurable guilt must be incurred by esteeming the 
preaching of the cross foolishness. It is holding that to 
be foolishness, which reason and scripture declare to be 
necessary to our salvation, and which is the best and most 
glorious of all the works of infinite love. I have said that 
you might name this pride, but you must call it ingrati- 
tude also, and such ingratitude as has no parallel. Who 
now can think, that perdition is improperly connected 
with contempt of the preaching of the cross? Are the 
men blinded who manifest this contempt? Blinded by 
what? Has not light come into the world? Have they 
not eyes to see that light? Eyes they have; and light 
beams brightly around them; whence then their blind- 
ness, but that they love darkness rather than light? It 
is not impossible to account for their state of mind. The 
atonement is full of moral significance. All things else 
are comparatively without meaning, in respect to the 
nature of sin and the principles of the divine administra- 
tion. What must have been God’s estimate of the evil 
of sin, when he judged the abasement and death of his 
own Son needful to its expiation? If men who by char- 
acter and life are sinners, will only look at themselves in 
the mirror of the atonement, they must exchange their 
self-complacency for unutterable self-loathing and con- 
viction of guilt. And if they remain conscious to them- 
selves that their sins are still upon them, unsubdued and 
unforgiven, they cannot but regard themselves in a state 
of fearful ruin. And if they are purposed to continue 
their impenitent course of life, they must put infinite 
terrors at defiance ; for if these things were done in the 
green tree, what shall be done in the dry? In the atone- 
ment, God shows himself to be of a boundless compassion, 
but he also makes known thereby, with the strongest 
possible emphasis, that obstinate transgressors have 
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nothing to expect. from him, but the full retributions of 
justice. Such lessons the atonement reads out to men, 
as in accents of thunder, and if men are determined to 
avoid discomposure and disquiet, in a life of pride, world- 
liness, and sensuality, no wonder that they are disposed 
to regard the atonement as foolishness. 

And this discovers another. reason why men’s estimate 
of this preaching should be the hinge of their destiny. 
We have seen the elements of their temper of mind, who 
hold it in contempt. From men of such a temper nothing 
of the nature of true holiness can possibly proceed. ‘The 
preaching of the cross finds them in rebellion against 
God ; it presents them the strongest possible persuasives 
to submission; they scorn these persuasives; and of 
course pursue their rebellious ways. Whatever exhibitions 
of themselves they may now make, either toward God or 
man, the proof is decisive, that the spirit of unholiness 
dwells within them, in supreme ascendency and strength. 
It is not said that they are wanting in natural affection, 
or in amiable manners, or in intellectual accomplishments, 
or in offices of kindness, and generous deeds. But ina 
heart of supreme love to God, and in a life devoted to 
his praise, they must be wanting; otherwise they could 
not lightly esteem, what above all things else reveals the 
excellency and goodness of God. The state of their 
feeling toward the preaching of the cross is the most per- 
fect, most absolute evidence that can be conceived, that 
they are enemies to God, and that they are fully purposed 
to remain so. 

I need not say that those, to whom that preaching is 
the power of God, are holy men, who beholding the glory 
of God’s love, as displayed by the cross, have renounced 
the spirit of rebellion, and with subdued, penitent and 
thankful hearts, have yielded themselves up entirely and 
forever to the divine disposal and service. 

How then does the matter stand? Men’s views of the 
atonement are the test of their character ; and why should 
they not be the test and turning point of their destiny 
too? With what should salvation be united but with 
holiness? And what can unholiness result in but perdi- 
tion? The destruction of despisers of the atonement 
would unavoidably and necessarily have taken place, 
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even had it not been determined by the will of God. 
There is essential ruin in their very contempt. All the 
elements of eternal misery are included in that feeling. 
It is of all feelings the most ungracious, and the most 
comprehensive of evil. It is the ensign of inveterate, 
universal, and everlasting sin; and in such a state of 
being as mankind enter when they leave this world, an 
eternity of sin is identical with an eternity of perdition. 
Let the wicked when they die, be driven away in their 
wickedness from the scenes and circumstances which 
now keep them from reflection, and drown the upbraiding 
voice of conscience, and wherever may be their final 
abode, their worm dieth not and the fire is not quenched. 
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The subject teaches, that we should take heed wuar and 
wow we hear. ‘There are many kinds of preaching, but 
what are they to perishing men, since it is only the 
preaching of the cross which is the power of God to the 
salvation of the soul? There may be power in other 
kinds of preaching, but it is not that gracious influence 
of the Spirit of God which renews and sanctifies the 
heart; nor is it a power which can remit the condemning 
sentence of the law. Power unto salvation dwells no- 
where, in no influence or agency, except in connection 
with the doctrine of the cross. Let men hear what or 
whom they will, and in their hearing be ever so diligent 
and constant; if they do not hear the doctrine of atone- 
ment for sin by the death of Jesus Christ, they hear 
nothing which has the least adaptation to their state as 
sinners, or the least tendency to recover them to the 
paths of holiness and peace. All other preaching is of 
man; this is of God; and it is ordained of God as the 
means of salvation. The saving power of God is in it. 
It is the vehicle of that power to the souls of all who love 
and yield themselves to it. The prophet that hath a 
dream, let him tell a dream; and he that hath my word, let 
him speak my word faithfully. What is the chaff to the 
wheat? saith the Lord. Is not my word like as a fire? 
saith the Lord; and like a hammer that breaketh the 
rock in pieces ? 

What we hear should be the preaching of the cross ; 
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and was ever any thing of equal greatness and moment 
proclaimed in the ears of creatures! Its relations, its 
bearings, its results, and the high and awful honors in 
reserve for it, demand, that all within us be still, be en- 
gaged, be submissive, be reverential, be profoundly 
devout. Whatever be the immediate topic of evangelical 
discourse, it has relation to THE DEATH OF THE SON OF 
Gop ; and to those who hear, it is as.the voice of destiny. 
Eternal life and eternal death are set before them, and 
each man appropriates the one or the other to himself, 
by his manner of- hearing: If he hears with due appre- 
ciation of its importance, with an humble and an obedient 
spirit, it is the power of God unto his salvation. If he 
hears it with indifference, or contempt, it will judge and 
condemn him at the last day. 

Shall we enter then the place, where the sound of this 
preaching is to be heard, as we visit other places of con- 
course? Should we not keep our foot as we go, and 
take solitude, and soberness, and humbleness, and docility 
of mind, rather than graceless men, as our companions? 
Where under heaven is there holy ground, if not in the 
house of God? Shall we sit in such a place with wan- 
dering eyes, with irreverent, disrespectful mien, with 
unconcern; or with a captious, or criticising, or contu- 
melious temper? Do we think where we are? Are we 
not on the threshold of eternity? Are not the very in- 
fluences of the invisible state exerting themselves upon 
us’? In the house of God we may lay hold on eternal 
life ; and there too, if we do not take heed to the frame 
of our spirits, we may pervert the grace of God into a 
savor of death unto death. 

The subject teaches also, that no new revelation is 
needed to make known who among the sons of men, are 
the heirs of heaven, and who the heirs of hell. We have 
a revelation on that subject. No names indeed are men- 
tioned, but characters are designated so perfectly that no 
one needs a direct mention of his name. Does any man 
maintain that it is impossible to tell who they are that 
shall be saved? Are those then to whom the preaching 
of the cross is the power of God, undistinguishable from 
the rest of mankind? If not, the heirs of salvation are 
not necessarily unknown.—Does any one say that those 
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who perish, cannot be ascertained? Is it then impossible 
to tell who they are, to whom the preaching of the cross 
is foolishness ? 

We have, then, on this high and dreadful subject, a 
clear and infallible revelation; a revelation from God. 
You may know, if you do not wilfully shut your eyes 
against the light, on which side of the line of destiny you 
stand: you may know what course you are pursuing, and 
what, continuing to pursue that course, will be your last 
end. Come, then, and prove your own selves, in respect 
to this grand concern. How is‘it with you, what are your 
opinions, what are your feelings, what is your practical 
estimate, as to the preaching of the cross? This is the 
touchstone. How do you abide its application to your-* 
selves? Can you say, on your own experience, by what 
you have understood with your own heart, and felt in 
your own soul, that the preaching of the cross is the 
power of God? Has that preaching induced you to come 
out from the world, and be separate in spirit and in life, 
from all the votaries of fame, wealth and pleasure? Has 
it prevailed with you to condemn the pride of your heart, 
to abhor yourselves as enemies and rebels against God, to 
renounce every false principle, every evil affection, and 
every wicked way; to make restitution for the injuries 
you have done to man, and to cry with a broken spirit 
and contrite heart, for the pardoning mercy of heaven ? 
Has it led you to renounce the various refuges of lies to 
which unbelief is wont to have recourse, and to glory in 
nothing save the cross of Christ, as the foundation of 
hope? Has it begotten a new life within you, and given 
you those relentings and rejoicings and aspirations of 
heart, which are the foretaste and earnest of heavenly 
happiness? And has it constrained you to devote your- 
selves, openly, absolutely, and forever, to the service of 
that great Benefactor, who redeemed you by his own 
death 1—Or, on the other hand, are you among those to 
whom the preaching of the cross is foolishness? And 
here let me remind you that it is not necessary you should 
discard the atonement in speculation or theory, in order 
to make you answerable to God for holding it in contempt. 
Men really esteem things, as they esteem them practi- 
cally. Be it known through the world, that they are de- 
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spisers of the atonement, enemies of the cross of Christ, 
however zealous, professedly, for the pure faith, who 
mind earthly things, who are chiefly intent, in their life 
from day to day, on the acquisition of worldly good. Yes, 
let the truth be sounded out through all the churches, 
that if there be a man ready to contend unto death against 
those who do not honor the blood of atonement, that man 
himself treads that blood under foot as an unholy thing, 
if he lives in the spirit of the world. 

Have you now, reader, decided in your own mind, 
what is your true standing in regard to God and the 
eternal world? I urge you to a just decision in respect 
Ao this matter; not because I wish you to pass the re- 
mainder of your life on earth in the bitterness of despair ; 
but because I am anxious for your salvation. Settle 
then, I pray you, this great matter. And if you are an 
unbeliever, change at once your relation to eternity. 
Change your estimate of the preaching of the cross. 
Cease from pride, from sensuality and worldliness; cease 
from the fear of man; cease from confidence in your- 
selves; and from whatever is unfavorable to your love of 
spiritual excellence; and come with docile and fervent 
minds, and enter into the secret place of prayer, and fall 
down before the mercy seat, and there ponder the record 
which God has given of his Son; and see that you yield 
up your minds and hearts to all the teachings of that 
amazing record. Do this, and do it without delay, and 
the preaching of the cross will be to you, even to you, 
the power of God unto salvation. Do it not, and the 
day hastens, when that will come upon you, which is 
spoken in the prophets,—Behold ye despisers, and wonder, 
and perish. 
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Erroneous views are sometimes entertained on the 
interesting and important subject of religious experience. 
Conviction is sometimes taken for conversion; a sorrow 
of the world for brokenness of heart; a desire of hap- 
piness for a desire of holiness ; love of self for the love 
of God. How important, then, that we should havea 
test, a searching, discriminating test of true religious 
experience. here is, perhaps, no one subject which, 
when duly understood, serves to discriminate more ac- 
curately between true and false religious experience, than 
the subject of submission. But of this duty, as of all 
others, we are liable to have wrong conceptions. We 
may attach to it things which it does not imply, and we 
may exclude from it things which are not only important, 
but essential to its very nature., 

1. Submission does not imply that the mind ceases to 
have exercises and choice. This ‘point is clear from 
what our Saviour has expressed in this short sentence, 
‘*Not my will, but thine be done,” which was the lan- 
guage and feeling of one who, in every situation, was 
without sin. The human mind of Christ had desires 
and volitions when in the exercise of submission. “He 
spake of a desire of his own in distinction from the will 
of God. ‘Not my will, but thine be done.” This de- 
sire existed when he prayed, and it was this which led 
him to offer a petition to God. Had it not been for this, 
his mind would not have been in a’ state of trial, nor 
would there have been any ground or Gall for the exer- 
cise of submission. Were we to suppose the mind ever 
ceases to have exercises and choice, we should take from 
it that which we understand by moral’agency. What 
do we mean when we say men are moral agents? We 
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surely mean as much as this, that they have a perception 
of objects, and that they choose or refuse them for them- 
selves. Were there, in any case, to be a suspension of 
all choice with respect to any object or event, there 
would. be a suspension of rifle aeoney,. Some kind 
of affection always accompanies every thing seen by the 
mind. ‘Therefore we are conversant with no object or 
event which does not do something towards forming our 
characters; because every one is.an occasion of bringing 
into existence some kind of affection. Let us be where 
we will, and see and hear what we will, our characters 
are continually forming. 

If that submission which creatures owe to God imply 
a suspension of all volitions or choice in the mind, it 
excludes moral agency, and, therefore, has no virtue in it. 

2. Submission does not imply that the mind feels in- 
different with respect to pain and misery. 

Our Saviour, by whom submission was exercised in 
perfection, did not feel indifferent with respect to the 
awful scene of suffering before him. If this had been 
the case, he would not have prayed as-he did: “Father, 
if thou be willing, remove this cup from me.” All 
natural evil, in itself considered, is undesirable. For 
a person to choose pain and misery for their own sakes, 
would be perfectly inconsistent with all ideas of ration- 
ality. It would be equally irrational for a person to feel 
indifferent towards pain and misery. By indifference I 
mean his not having any kind of choice, whether he is 
kept from pain or not. There can be no such thing as 
this; for every thing, presented to the view of the mind, 
is either pleasing or displeasing. It is either desired, or 
it is not desired. As all evil, in itself considered, is 
undesirable, the mind, acting rationally, will choose to 
avoid it, if it may be consistent with other things yet to 
be mentioned. If the minds of men were brought into 
a state of indifference, with respect to pain, all the 
submission they would have would be without any 
virtue. There would be nothing praiseworthy in it. 
He who exercises submission in viewing a child, a 
parent, a companion, or some near friend, in the 
agonies of death, does not feel indifferent with. re- 
spect to the scene before him. He has his feelings, 
his desires, his choice, otherwise there would be no 
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ground for submission—he would be neither praise nor 
blameworthy. He who gives up himself to God to be 
disposed of by him forever and ever, does not do it be- 
cause he feels indifferent with respect to the everlasting 
torments of the damned, and because he has no choice 
whether he shall be made eternally wretched or not. 
The endless pains of hell are in themselves undesirable, 
and to all rational minds will appear so. To choose to 
be cast off forever, or to feel indifferent about it, would 
be inconsistent with all ideas of rationality. If indif- 
ference with respect to all evil were implied in submis- 
sion to God, there would be no propriety in praying God 
to deliver us from evil. But do not the Scriptures afford 
us examples of this among the most eminent children of 
God? We certainly may find many, and one which was 
left by the Saviour of the world, who, we may know, was 
without sin. In view of the awful scene of suffering 
before him, he prayed; ‘Father, if thou be willing, 
remove this cup from me.” We have not only his 
example but his precept. When he uttered a form of 
prayer for his disciples, he expressly inserted in it this 
petition, Deliver us from evil. But this prayer could not 
be made if submission to God implied indifference with 
respect to evil. ; 

3. Submission does not imply, that the mind feels 
indifferent with respect to happiness. If a desire of 
happiness were inconsistent with submission, it would 
be wrong to pray for it. But has it not been the uni- 
versal practice of the pious, in every age of the world, 
to pray for the favor and the blessing of God? Do not 
the Scriptures fully warrant it? If, in the exercise of 
submission, the mind feel indifferent towards that mercy 
so freely offered in the gospel; that is, has no choice 
whether it be made a subject of it or not, there can be 
no ground to pray for it. Happiness is, in itself, desi- 
rable, as much as pain is, in itself, undesirable. Benev- 
olence views it as desirable. I would be understood to 
speak of holy happiness, that which is real, that which 
arises from the enjoyment of God. With respect to this, 
the benevolent mind cannot feel indifferent. The Scrip- 
tures speak of the pious as longing and panting after it. 
All this is consistent with perfect submission. What 
virtue can there be in that submission which is accom- 
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panied with an utter indifference to happiness? What 
is it that such a person gives up to God? What sacrifice 
of his own choice does he make? To choose that our 
souls should be lost forever, would not be rational—to 
feel indifferent, whether they are saved or not, would not 
be rational; and, therefore, the enjoyment of God must 
be what the benevolent mind chooses. There is perfect 
submission to God in heaven; but, at the same time, the 
enjoyment of that place is infinitely preferred to the 
wretchedness of those who are cast off. 

4, Submission is the very essence of what the Saviour 
said in view of his sufferings on the cross. ‘Not my 
will, but thine be done.’’ He had a will or choice of 
his own, but he made it subordinate to the will of God. 
Submission always implies something submitted—some- 
thing which is given up. If we had nothing to give up, 
we should have no sacrifice to make. In this case there 
would be no trial, no display of virtue, no (undervaluing 
and) denying of self. The virtue of submission appears 
to consist in the voluntary giving up of those objects 
which are dear to our hearts, from a supreme regard to 
the will of God. The greater and more dear the objects 
are, in themselves considered, the greater is the submis- 
sion. If we had no desires, no choice of our own, our 
minds would not be brought to trial, nor should we have 
any thing to submit. The attentive reader will now see 
why I have urged, that in submission the mind does not 
cease to have desires of its own, and does not feel indiffer- 
ent with respect to misery and happiness. Had our Sa- 
viour felt indifferent with respect to the sufferings before 
him, his mind would have had nothing to give up, and his 
submission would have been without virtue. But when 
we consider him as viewing the cup of which he was 
about to drink, to be in itself inexpressibly dreadful, 
then we may see wherein the greatness of his submission 
consisted. In view of this dreadful cup, he said, ‘Not 
my will, but thine be done.” Knowing it to be the pur 
pose of God, he voluntarily drank it, because he set 
God’s will above his own. Here is a perfect pattern 
of submission. By looking to this pattern, we find sub- 
mission consists in choosing that the Lord should reign, 
that he should have the sole disposal of all things for 
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time and eternity. It is subordinating our wills to the 
will of the Lord. : 

He who exercises submission in sickness, feels that 
the pain he endures is a trial, and has a desire to be 
released from it; but his heart says to God, ‘“* Not my 
will, but thine be done.” He gives up the whole affair’ 
to God, and chooses he should have the ordering. This 
giving up of his own desire, is his submission—it is 
that which constitutes his praiseworthiness. He who 
exercises submission, in viewing a child, a parent, a 
companion, or any near friend, in the agonies of death, 
feels that their life would be desirable; but, his heart 
says to God, **Not my will, but thine be done.” His 
giving up his own choice is his submission. He does 
not choose the death of near friends, nor feel indifferent 
about it, but he chooses the will of the Lord should be 
done. He who gives up himself, soul and body, to God, 
to be disposed of by him forever and ever, feels that it is 
unspeakably desirable to avoid the endless torments of 
the damned, and to enter into the happiness of heaven— 
still his heart says to God, ‘Not my will, but thine be 
done.”’* 

All persons have an ultimate, governing desire, and 
when this is known, their characters may be determined. 
They who are under the influence of selfishness, as is 
the case with all the wicked, choose that their own 
desires should be granted. Let them be brought to the 
trial, and they will make a sacrifice of every thing to 





* The following note is added by the Publishing Committee. 

The meaning of the excellent author of this tract, is not that the 
salvation of any person, who sincerely desires, and in true faith 
prays for salvation in the appointed way, is contrary to the will of 
God; as it is clearly made known to be the will of God that every 
such person shall be saved. Nor did the author mean to imply, 
that any one is in danger of setting too high a price upon the holy 
salvation of the gospel, or of desiring and seeking it too earnestly, 
it being evident that God is displeased with sinners, not for desiring 
and seeking the “ great salvation,’’ but for neglecting it. Nor was 
it meant to be implied, that any one who is conscious that he does 
truly desire and penitently seek salvation, can, with propriety, 
doubt that it is the will of God to save him. To doubt this, would 
be to doubt the veracity and faithfulness of God. The remarks of 
the author, taken together, are intended to illustrate the momenta 
truth, that real Christians have, in all cases, a supreme regard ‘0 
God’s holy will, and that it is their “ ultimate, governing desire,’ 
that his will may be done, 
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gratify self. Self weighs more in their minds than the 
happiness of all their fellow-creatures. Were the thing 
possible, the selfish heart would pull God from the throne, 
before it would give up its own happiness. This is be- 
cause the ultimate desire of the heart is self-gratification. 
A person always subordinates every thing to his ultimate 
desire. Here we are presented with the real character 
and feelings of the wicked. With this awful character 
let us now contrast that of the righteous. 

The righteous have their ultimate, governing desire, 
as well as the wicked. And what is it? It is this— 
That the will of the Lord should be done. To this 
ultimate desire they subordinate every thing else. They 
who are under the influence of this principle, choose 
that God should reign, that he should have the sole dis- 
posal of their very dearest objects. Let the righteous 
be brought to the trial, and they would make a sacrifice 
of every thing for the sake of the glory of God. In the 
exercise of benevolence, not a single thing which can 
be mentioned would be kept back. If, under any cir- 
cumstances, and in any condition, their hearts should 
not say, the will of the Lord be done, their submission 
would be spoiled. The strongest desires of their hearts 
must be subordinated to the will of God. Let parents, 
or children, or companions, or brothers and sisters, or 
houses and lands, or their own lives, come into view, 
they are cheerfully left with the disposal of God, and 
made inferior to his glory.—Let these objects of their 
affections be in what state they may, their hearts say, 
the will of the Lord be done. Let the everlasting tor- 
ments of the damned come into view, and, at the same 
time, their own exposedness to them be seen, still the 
language of submission will be, the will of the Lord be 
done. Let the happiness of the redeemed in glory come 
into view, and though there will be a strong desire for it, 
yet all is submitted to the will of God. The benevolent 
heart says, he knows what is best, and let him reign. If 
it be safe to submit any thing to God, it is safe to submit 
every thing. 

All this will not imply that our minds are indifferent 
with respect to pain and misery, nor with respect to 
happiness and a state of favor. It implies simply what 
was said by our Saviour, « Not my will, but thine be 
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done.” On another occasion, our Saviour spake the 
same language: ‘‘ He that loveth father or mother more 
than me, is not worthy of me: and he that loveth son or 
daughter more than me, is not worthy of me. And he 
that taketh not his cross and followeth after me, is not 
worthy of me. Whosoever he be of you that forsaketh not 
all that he hath, he cannot be my disciple.” So that 
the ultimate governing desire of Christians is, that the 
will of the Lord may be done. To this every other desire 
of their hearts is subordinated. This leads them to leave 
all their concerns with God, both for time and eternity. 
We see here with what temper of heart we ought to 
pray. We are allowed to have desires, and to express 
them to God in prayer, but they all must be subordinated 
to his will. If we have any desires which we are un- 
willing to submit—unwilling to give up, when God re- 
quires, we pray with rebellion in our hearts, we dishonor 
the God to whom we speak. We are allowed to pray for 
our children when they are sick; we may pray for their 
lives, and for the salvation of their souls, but it must be 
done with submission. If we are not willing God should 
do his pleasure with respect to their living or dying, and 
with respect to their future destiny, we have not the 
spirit of prayer. We set up our own wills above the 
will of the Lord. We are allowed also to ask mercy for 
ourselves, that God would save our souls from death, and 
it is an infinite favor that we may do it; but it must be 
done with submission to God’s will. If we could not 
say, even in this case, ‘Not my will, but thine be done,” 
we should have rebellion in our hearts. Submission 
enters into the very nature and spirit of prayer: not a 
single petition ought to be put up without it. For the 
same reason that we ought to submit one thing, we ought 
to submit every thing. With an ultimate desire, that the 
will of the Lord should be done, we ought to enter our 
closets, approach the throne of grace in our families, and 
in the assemblies of the saints. 

We see what is meant by accepting the punishment of 
our iniquity. ‘The Scriptures very plainly state this to 
sinners, as a condition of their being pardoned. It was 
expressly stated to the Jews, as in Lev. xxvi. 41. Ac- 
-cepting the punishment of our iniquity does not imply 
that we feel indifferent, whether we are punished or not. 
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He who has been humbled, by the mighty power of God, 
feels that he is condemned, and justly condemned ; that 
the law which passes the sentence is infinitely holy and 
good. His heart receives it as such, though it condemns 
him, and he would choose it should be honored and 
maintained, even if he were cast off forever. He feels 
that God’s throne would be guiltless, and that he should 
not have a word to say, if the curse of the law should 
fall upon his guilty head. He acknowledges that he lies 
wholly at the mere mercy of God, and he is willing it 
should be so. His heart, once selfish, now benevolent, 
is prepared to say Amen, to any sentence which God 
shall see fit to pronounce. His ultimate desire is not 
that he should be saved from the curse of the law, but 
that God’s counsel should stand, and his name be glori- 
fied. Since mercy is offered to such a guilty creature, it 
would be contempt of this mercy not to ask for it. But 
how does he ask? With a supreme and ultimate desire 
that God may be glorified. Therefore, he says, in this 
petition, ‘* Not my will, but thine be done.” He ac- 
knowledges that he deserves eternal destruction, when he 
asks for mercy, and, therefore, accepts the punishment 
of his iniquity, even though he says ‘God be merciful to 
me a sinner.” 

We see in what the consolation of Christians consists. 
Their wills are swallowed up in the divine will. Here 
they leave all things, and here is their highest conso- 
lation. The universal government of God is the very 
anchor of their souls. They have desires with respect 
to themselves, their children, the church, and world; 


, 


but with pleasure, they submit all their desires to God. ; 


Such persons, we may say, are prepared for any event, 
whether prosperous or adverse. 


Reader, have you submitted yourself to God? Can 
you, with the understanding and heart say—* Not my 
will, but thine, O Lord, be done?” Then have you sure 
ground of high and everlasting consolation. But if you 
cannot cordially make this language your own, you are 
still in rebellion against God; and retaining this insubor- 
dination of your own will to his, have nothing before you 
but ‘a fearful looking for of judgment and fiery indigna- 
tion, which shall devour the adversaries.” 


‘Sky, 
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™ ‘ a OB BQa- 


Te doctrine that the infant children of believers may, 
and ought to be baptized, is found in the creed of almost 
every denomination of Christians throughout the world. 
The Congregational, the Presbyterian, the Episcopalian, 
the Roman Catholic, the Lutheran, the Methodist, the 
Russian, the Ancient and Modern Greek, the Armenian, 
and others, though differing widely in relation to other 
doctrines and rites, agree in the belief that the infant chil- 
dren of Christians should be dedicated to God in baptism. 
There is but one denomination at the present day, of any 


- considerable magnitude or importance, so far as we know, 


who reject this doctrine. 

Now, the question is,—and it is one of great interest,— 
Whence this coincidence of opinion among the churches 
of Christendom? When and where did this doctrine ori- 
ginate, and. how has it become so deeply fixed in the af- 
fections of God’s people every where? Is it of recent 
growth? Has it, like the gourd of Jonah, sprung up ina 
night; and is it, like that, destined to wither under the 
bright sunshine of truth? Is it a cunning invention of 
man, to be discarded with those errors, the offspring of 
human ignorance, folly, and sin, which have in every age 
afflicted the church of Christ? This we do not admit. 
We hold, and it will be the object of this tract to show, 
that INFANT BAPTISM is not of man, but from Heaven, and 
was designed to exert a powerful influence in “ turning the 
hearts of the fathers to the children, and the hearts of the 
children to the fathers, and in making ready a people pre- 
pared for the Lord.” dec 
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We commence the discussion of the subject by stating 
this proposition ; viz. 

Infant baptism was sanctioned by Christ, and practised 
by his apostles, and universally adopted as a divine ordi 
nance by the apostolic churches. For the truth of this 
proposition we appeal to the history of the church. 

It has been said with great confidence by some, that 
infant baptism is an unscriptural and an antiscriptural 
practice, which was forced upon the church, by the power 
of popes and councils, long after the apostles had finished 
their work of planting and setting in order the churches. 
But we ask for the proof. Where is the account of its 
commencement? By what ruler in the church was it first 
recommended? By what council was it first decreed ? 
By what church was it first adopted? We must insist 
upon an answer to these questions. And until a definite 
and satisfactory answer is given, we shall assume the re- 
sponsibility of affirming, that there is no evidence from the 
history of the church, that infant baptism originated in 
any age subsequent to that of the apostles. 

During the first thousand years of thgyexistence of the. 
church, no ecclesiastical historian can found, who un- 
dertakes to give an account of the rise and progress of this 
practice. We regard this as a fact of great importance. 
Is it to be imagined that such a practice could be intro- 
duced into the church, and no notice of its certain or 
probable origin, or the grounds upon which it was adopted, 
be found upon the page of history? Of other rites and © 
ceremonies, we can ascertain the beginning? Man’s ad- 
ditions, and alterations, and inventions, ate carefully noted. 
But of infant baptism—unless it is from heaven—it may be 
said, as the Jews said of the Messiah—no mah knoweth 
whence it is. If the apostles, acting under the commission 
given them by the Saviour, baptized adults only, is it credi- 
ble that infants should have been ‘admitted to this ordi- 
nance by their successors at a later day, without some his- 
torical monument to mark the time and place of the 
change? Our inference from this fact—and we think it a 
legitimate gne—is, that infant baptism, like the baptism of 
believing adults, and the Lord’s supper, and the Sabbath, 
have come down to us from an age prior to that of the 
earliest uninspired historian. 
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_ But we do not rely mainly upon this negative evidence, 
although it is of great value. There is positive and unde- 
niable testimony to show, that infant baptism did not com- 
mence, and could not have commenced, at any time be- 
tween the apostolic age and our own. Those who believe 
that it is an addition to the original rites of the church, do 
not pretend that it was made later than the fourth century. 
But it is demonstrably certain that, during the whole of 
that century, it was universal, and was regarded by all, who 
called themselves Christians, as a divine ordinance. 

The celebrated Augustine was born in 354, and died in 
430. For thirty-five years he was Bishop of Hippo in Af 
rica. His extensive learning, and the position which he 
occupied in the church, render him a competent witness 
to the point under consideration. In his work upon Gene- 
sis, treating of the origin of the soul, after acknowledging 
the difficulty which he felt concerning the question, wheth- 
er the soul of an infant is derived from its parents, or 
created at its birth, he adds, “‘ But the custom of our mother 
church (consuetudo matris ecclesie) in baptizing infants is 
by no meansio be slighted, nor to be deemed useless, 
nor to be treated otherwise than as an ordinance received 
from the apostles (apostolica traditio).” This custom, he 
thought, gave weight to the opinion of those who maine 
' tained that the soul was derived from the parents, and was 
sufficient to turn the scale in their favor.- In the fourth 
book of his treatise on baptism, written against the Dona- 
tists, he refers to the same custom, and declares that it was 
every where received by the church. “As the thief, 
though it was impossible for him to receive baptism, was 
saved, because by piety he received it spiritually, so, where 
baptism is administered while the candidate is necessarily 
destitute of that which the thief possessed, salvation is 
secured; which doctrine the whole church (wniversitas 
ecclesi@) holds, when little infants are baptized, who cer- 
tainly cannot yet with the heart believe unto righteousness, 
. nor with the mouth make confession unto salvation, as the 
thief could; and yet no Christian will say that their bap- 
tism is vain.” This custom of baptizing infants, who 
were incapable of exercising faith, was not at that time 4 
recent innovation upon a long and well-established usage; 
for, in answer to the question, what authority there is for 
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this doctrine, Augustine replies, ‘‘that which the whole 
church holds, which was not instituted by councils, but 
was always maintained, is with the best reason believed to 
have been transmitted to us by apostolic authority ; be- 
sides, from the circumcision which was practised in the 
ancient church, we may truly learn the importance of bap- 
tism to infants.” 

In our judgment, Augustine, and the church in his day, 
were right in supposing that the custom of which he 
speaks originated in the apostolic age, and was given to 
the church by its divine Head. With us, a custem which 
has existed “time whereof the memory of man runneth not 
to the contrary,” and of which the commencement cannot 
be found in our records, is very reasonably believed to 
have begun with our national existence, or to have been 
brought with our ancestors to this country. We are writing 
upon the eve of our annual Thanksgiving, and are thus 
‘ furnished with a striking illustration of the point under 
consideration. The custom of setting apart a day annually 
for the purpose of rendering public thanks to God for the 
mercies which have crowned the year, is universally ob- 
served in New England. It was not instituted in our day 
by governors and councils, but has always been observed, 
and is believed by every body to have originated with the 
first settlers of this country. Our old men affirm that it 
was observed in their youth, and that they never heard it 
spoken of, except as handed down from the Puritans. Is 
there any doubt upon this subject among us? We should 
think a man very unfortunate, or very perverse, who should 
undertake to prove that this practice has crept in una- 
wares, and that it is inconsistent with the religion and 
spirit of our fathers. Now, the Christians of the fourth cen- 
tury were almost as near to the apostolic age as we are to 
that of the Puritans, and could as certainly determine 
whether infant baptism was transmitted to them from the 
inspired founders of the church, as we can determine 
whether we have received the custom alluded to from our 
ancestors. Will any one maintain that. the universal 
church were mistaken in supposing that they had always 
practised infant baptism, or that a custom, falsely claiming 
its parentage and birth in the first century, could by any 
means, within three hundred years of its alleged origin, 
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come to be regarded by all Christians, of every sect and 

every shade of belief throughout the world, not merely as 
expedient,—not merely as a thing which might innocently 
be done,—but as absolutely essential ? 

Pelagius was contemporary with Augustine. About the 
year 405, he published his opinions respecting original sin. 
He believed that infants are born in the same moral con- 
dition as that in which Adam was created. Augustine 
wrote against this doctrine. Among other arguments he 
used one based upon the universal practice of infant bap- 
tism. ‘If infants are not diseased with any sickness of 
original sin, why are they carried to Christ, the Physician, 
to receive the sacrament of their eternal salvation (i. e. 
baptism) by the godly fear of their friends, who hasten 
with them to it? Why is it not said to them in the church, 
Take these sinless creatures hence: the whole need nota 
physician, but they who are sick. Christ came not to call 
the righteous, but sinners. But such a sentiment is never 
uttered, never was uttered, never will be uttered in the 
church of Christ.” Augustine was doubtless correct in 
his statement of what was, and of what was not done in 
the church in his own time; but he seems to have forgot- 
ten that such a strange opinion (as he calls it) was utter- 
ed by the disciples, whom Christ severely rebuked ; and he 
has proved a false prophet in his prediction, that it would 
never be uttered. 

Now, how did Pelagius and his followers meet this ar- 
gument drawn from infant baptism, which was regarded 
as inseparably connected with the doctrine of infant de- 
pravity? Did they deny that the practice was universal, 
or contend that it was recently introduced as an accompa- 
niment of the false doctrine of original sin? It was for the 
interest of their cause to do so. But they did no such thing. 
They never attacked infant baptism, but admitted the ne- 
cessity of the ordinance as fully and cheerfully as Augus- 
tine himself. We learn this from Pelagius. In his con- 
fession of faith, addressed to Innocent, Bishop of Rome, 
A. D. 417, we find the following article: “ We hold one 
baptism, which we affirm ought to be administered to infants 
and to older persons with the same sacramental words.” 
Ceelestius, who embraced the views of Pelagius, also pub- 
lished his confession of faith, in which he declares: ‘* We 
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acknowledge that infants ought to be baptized for remis- 
sion of sins, according to the rule of the universal church, 
and according to the sense of the gospel.” Although Pe- 
Jagius did not go quite so far as this in his confession, yet 
subsequently—whether sincerely or not we cannot tell—he 
acknowledged that infants are not only baptized, but bap- 
tized for the remission of sins. With his confession, Pe- 
lagius sent a letter to Innocent, in which he complained 
that he had been slanderously accused of denying the sac- 
_rament of baptism to infants. In order to remove the 
impression produced by this report, he declares, that he 
never heard of any one, not even the most impious heretic, 
who maintained that infants ought not to be baptized, and 
exclaims, ‘“‘ Who can be so impious as to refuse baptism to 
infants, and thus keep them out of the kingdom of heav- 
en?” This testimony of Pelagius to the fact that infant 
baptism was universal, and the necessity of it unquestion- 
ed in his time, and the expression of his belief that it was 
a divine institution as truly as the baptism of adults, is of 
great weight ; first, because he was one of the most learned 
men of his age, and must have been perfectly acquainted 
with the history of the church from its origin; and, sec- 
ondly, because his doctrine of infant purity was in dan- 
ger from Augustine’s argument, based upon infant bap- 
tism,—a rite which seemed to be grounded on the neces- 
sity of regeneration even in the earliest years of child- 
hood ; and of course he would have denied the fact of its 
existence, or divine authority, if such a denial could have 
been made with truth, and could have availed any thing 
in the controversy. How fairly could he have met Augus- 
tine by just saying, Infants are not brought, as you say, 
to receive the sacrament of their eternal salvation ; or, if 
they are, every body knows that they are baptized, not 
upon divine, but upon human authority. But this he did 
fot, and could not say. 

From these two witnesses, who must be regarded by all 
as unexceptionable, we learn, that infant baptism did not 
originate in the fourth century. It was then universal. 
It was practised by the whole church, in the firm belief 
that it was authorized and required by the apostles; and 
even the most obstinate heretics, while they endeavored to 
overthrow other doctrines and customs of the church, did 
not presume to lay their unhallowed hands upon this. 
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Equally certain is it, that this practice did not first ap- 
pear in the church during the third century. This is evi- 
dent from the testimony of Cyprian and Origen. 

Cyprian, Bishop of Carthage, was born about the year 
200, of pagan parents. After his conversion in 245, he 
devoted himself to the good of the church with great en- 
ergy and disinterestedness. He died as a martyr, in 258. 
If he was not, as has been said, a learned theologian, a 
profound metaphysician, or a finished scholar, he certain- 
ly understood the practical part of religion, and was per- 


fectly familiar with the order and discipline of the church. 


From a letter written by Cyprian to Fidus, who appears 
to‘have been an intimate friend, we learn that, in a council 
composed of sixty-six bishops, held at Carthage, in the 
year 253, the question was proposed and discussed, wheth- 
er, under any circumstances, it would be proper to baptize 
an infant before he was eight days old. Fidus, who, it 
seems, proposed this question, entertained no doubt as to 
the propriety of administering baptism to infants, as is 
sufficiently manjfest from the question itself. But as in- 
fants, under the Mosaic dispensation, were required to be 
circumcised on the eighth day, and as baptism was uni- 
versally regarded as a substitute for circumcision, he seems 
to have doubted whether it should be administered earlier 
than the ancient ordinance of which it had taken the 
place 

The council unanimously decided that baptism might 
. be administered at any time after birth; and Cyprian, in 
the name and by the authority of the council, communi- 
cated the decision to Fidus. This letter contains satisfac- 
tory evidence that infant baptism was not introduced into 
the church by the influence of these bishops, but, on the 
contrary, that so early as the middle of the third century, 
it was the well-established usage of all Christians, and 
that those who possessed the best means of knowing its 
history, believed it to have commenced with the church 
itself, This council seems to have felt no more difficulty 
in deciding the question of Fidus, than the General Asso- 
ciation of Massachusetts would feel in answering the ques- 
tion, whether the Lord’s supper might be administered in 
the forenoon ;—a fact which is utterly inconsistent with 
the supposition, that infant baptism was now for the first 
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time to be recommended to the church. It is proper to 
remark, in this connection, that, although Tertullian’s 
opinion upon this subject (which we shall soon consider) 
must have been well known to this council—since he had 
resided and taught in Carthage—yet, in the discussion of 
the question, no one seems to have referred to it; a strik- 
ing proof that his advice to delay the baptism of infants— 
whatever may be thought of it now—was then, and by 
those who knew him best, deemed unworthy of any serious 
attention. 

Origen, the other witness of the third century, to whom 
we alluded, was born in the year 185. His parents were 
eminent Christians, and he was educated with great care 
in the Christian faith. At a very early age he was placed 
at the head of the catechetical school of Alexandria. The 
persecution under Caracalla drove him to Palestine, where 
he afterwards principally resided, and where he died in 
254, He was a man of vast learning, of untiring industry, 
and of ardent and elevated piety. He has been called, with 
justice, a luminary to the Christian world. 

In his eighth Homily upon Leviticus, treating of origi- 
nal sin, he says, ‘Since the baptism of the church is given 
for remission of sins, infants also, agreeably to the usage 
of the church, are baptized.” Again, commenting upon 
Luke 14, he says, “I will here touch upon a point which 
is frequently discussed among the brethren,—infants are 
baptized for the remission of sins. Of what sins?) When 
have they sinned? And why are they baptized, except. 
for the reason which I have already stated, viz., that no 
one is free from pollution, though his life be but the length 
of a day.” Again, in his commentary upon Romans, re- 
ferring to the law which required a pair of turtle doves, 
or two young pigeons, to be offered upon the birth of a 
child—one for a sin-offering, the other for a burnt-offering— 
he asks; “ For what sin was this one pigeon offered? Has 
a new-born child sinned?” And he replies, that “ it is the 
sin which every human being has by nature.” « For this 
reason it was,” he adds, “that the church received from 
the apostles a command (traditio) to administer baptism 
to infants. For they to whom the divine mysteries were 
committed, knew that in all persons there is the natural 
pollution of sin, which must be washed away by water and 
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the Spirit.” Other passages might be quoted to the same 
purpose. We say nothing of the reason which he assigns 
for the baptism of infants. It may be true or false, with- 
out affecting the argument which we build upon these 
passages. ‘The fact that infants were baptized according 
to the long-established usage of the church, is all that we 
wish to prove from this writer ; and this we have proved. 
That Origen entertained very erroneous. opinions upon 
many points of Christian doctrine, is doubtless true. But, 
however absurd, or inconsistent with Scripture, many of 
his own doctrines may be, he is a good witness in relation 
to the existence of any doctrine or custom of the church’ 
in his day, and his testimony is to be received with the 
utmost confidence. He could not be mistaken as to the 
fact which he states. A man of his learning—whose 
ancestors had been Christians for several generations— 
whose grandfather was contemporary with the apostles, 
and who was probably himself baptized in infancy—must 
have known whether infant baptism was a new thing, 
embraced by only a small portion of the church, or 
whether it had been received from the apostles along 
with all the other divinely-appointed ordinances of re- 
ligion. 

Finally, infant baptism did not originate in the second 
century ; for writers who belong to that century refer to it 
as the common practice of the church. We shall quote 
only Ireneus, Justin Martyr, and Clement of Alexandria. 

Ireneus was born in Asia Minor in the year 97, four 
years before the death of the apostle John. He was edu- 
cated by Polycarp, bishop of Smyrna, who is honorably 
mentioned in the Epistle to the church of Smyrna, Rev. 
2: 8—10. 

In his “ Examination of the Errors of the Gnostics,” 
Irenzus thus speaks of Christ, and the design of his com- 
ing into the world. _‘ Being a master, he had the age also 
of a master. Not despising, nor risimg above man, nor 
violating in himself his own law given to human kind, 
but sanctifying every age by the resemblance which it 
bore to him. For he came to save all persons by himself; 
all I mean who by his authority (per ewm) are baptized 
(renascuntur) unto God ; infants, and little ones, and chil- 
dren, and youth, and older persons. Therefore he passed 
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through every age ; for infants, becoming an infant, sane 
tifying infants; for children, a child, sanctifying those of 
that age; at the same time setting before them an example 
of piety, justice, and obedience.’”’* 
Justin Martyr was born at Naplous, the ancient Sichem, 
in Samaria, near the close of the first century, and con- 
‘verted about the year 137. He was a learned and vo- 
luminous writer. Among his works are a Dialogue with 
Trypho the Jew, and two Apologies, as they are called, 
for the Christians, addressed to Antoninus Pius; the ob- 
ject of which was to explain and defend the Christian doc- 
trine and discipline. In the first of these works, arguing 
with a Jew, he says, “‘ We, who through him have obtained’ 
access to God, have not received this carnal, but the spirit- 





* That by the words “ qui per ewm renascuntur in Deum ; infantes 
et purvulos et pueros,” &c., Ireneus means to say that baptism was 
administered by the authority of Christ to persons of every age, from 
infancy upwards, is very plain from the invariable use of the words 
renasco, regeneratio, Avayevvaw, Avayevvyorc, during the first periods 
of the Christian era, to signify the initiation, or adoption of a candi- 
date into the church by baptism. Thus Ireneus calls the commission 
given by Christ to the apostles, “ potestatem regenerationis,” by 
which he does not mean that they received any other power of re- 
generation, than the authority to baptize disciples. The word was 
used in the same sense in the fourth century. Augustine calls those 
who procure the baptism of infants, those by whom they are regen- 
erated (eos per quos renascuntur). Such was the use of the word 
before and after the time of Ireneus. If, now, any one should ask 
how the word regeneration came to signify baptism among the fa- 
thers of the church, we refer him to John 3:5., where Christ tells 
Nicodemus that one must be “ born of water’? (i. e. baptized), as 
well as of the Spirit—and to Tit. 3:5., where Paul calls baptism “the 
washing of regeneration ;”—and to the Jewish writers generally, 
who cail the baptism of a proselyte, his regeneration. But whatever 
may have been the*ground of this use of the word, and whether it 
was sufficient or not, the fact that the word regeneration signified 
baptism, is beyond all question. 

Te notwithstanding what has been said, it should still be main- 
tained, that by the words “ gui per eum renascuntur in Deum,”’ Ire- 
neus does not mean that infants were baptized, then we should like 
to be informed, whether he means that infants were subjects of that 
spiritual change which we now term regeneration, or the new birth,— 
and whether they could, and did make this evident by a life of 
piety. If so, they undoubtedly received baptism. So that, regard 
this passage in what light you will, it proves that infants, in distince | 
tion from little ones, and children, and youth, were commonly bap- 
tized during the period of which I am speaking, and by those whose 
parents and instructors were the disciples of the apostles. 
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wal circumcision, which Enoch, and those who resemble 
him, observed. And we have received it by baptism, be- 
cause we were sinners,—through the mercy of God,—and 
it is lawful for all to receive it in the same way.” Justin 
speaks in the name of the church, and states not an opin- 
ion merely, but a fact. According to him, then, the 
church received baptism in the room of circumcision ; and 
their practice must have been consistent with this doctrine. 
If they regarded baptism as standing in the same relation 
to Christianity, that. circumcision did to Judaism, they 
administered it to infants as well as adults. 

There is a passage in the first Apology, which should 
be considered in connection with the one quoted above. 
It is as follows :— Many among us, men and women, sixe 
ty and seventy years of age, who were discipled to Christ 
from early childhood, still remain uncorrupt.” * 

Let us now turn to the passage which we have already 
quoted from Justin respecting circumcision. He there 
asserts that baptism was received as the substitute for 
circumcision, which every one knows was the badge of 
discipleship under the law, and was worn by infants 
as well as adults. If an adult proselyte came into the 
Jewish church, his infant children by circumcision be-+ 
came the disciples of Moses. When, therefore, Justin 
speaks of persons who were discipled in childhood, he 
must be understood to mean, that they were received into 
the church and made disciples of Christ by the usual rite, 
—by baptism,—just as children were formerly made disci- 
ples of Moses by circumcision. When, in addition to this, 
we remember that Justin regarded every human being as 
polluted by sin,—as did also Paul,—and that without bap- 
tism no one could be savingly interested in the redemption 
of Christ,—we cannot doubt that he held in common with 
the church the necessity of infant baptism. 
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*We translate euadyrevdysar by discipled, because we know of 
no other word which expresses the sense here. The original word 
does not signify to teach. It refers to an outward act by which 
one is recognized as a disciple. It points out the relation which 
the’ person sustains to the church, and not the kind or degree of 
knowledge which he may possess. A person may be thus recog- 
nized as a disciple whether he has any knowledge of his mastet 
or not. 
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Clement of Alexandria belongs to the same period. 
He was a pupil of Pantenus, whom he succeeded as mas- 
ter of the catechetical school established at Alexandria. If, 
as Mosheim remarks, ‘‘ he was infected with great errors,” 
they were errors of philosophy. That he was familiar 
with the practice of the church from the apostolic age to 
his own, and that he is a competent witness in relation to. 
matters of fact, there can be no doubt. In one of his 
works, entitled the Padagogue—a _ book of instruction for 
a young Christian—he gives directions respecting dress and 
ornaments. The custom of wearing rings was common ; 
and the engravings upon them, among the heathen, were 
frequently indecent or idolatrous. Clement exhorts his 
young Christian to choose such ornaments as were con- 
sistent with his condition and profession. ‘‘ Let your seal 
be a dove, or a fish, or a ship under sail, or a harp, or an 
anchor. And if any one be a fisherman, let him think of 
an apostle, and the children taken from the water.” 'This 
passage must refer to the baptism of infants; for what 
should an apostle do with them at the water, but baptize 
them? If such seals as the last mentioned were recom- 
mended by Clement, and worn by the early Christians, 
must not infant baptism have been commonly regarded as 
an apostolic practice? Certainly no Christian teacher, in 
that age which received its doctrines and discipline direct- 
ly from the apostles and apostolic men—giving instructions 
to a young convert respecting manners and dress—would 
advise him to wear about his person, and keep ever before 
his eyes, a representation of an apostle baptizing infants, if 
it were not as well known that the apostles baptized infants, 
as that they.were fishermen, and used ships and anchors. 
Suppose we were living in the seventeenth century from 
the first settlers of Massachusetts, and a question should 
arise whether our forefathers landed upon a rock at Plym- 
—outh, or upon the beach at Nantucket. And suppose 
we should find in Mather’s Magnalia a chapter designed 
to recommend the simplicity in manners and dress that 
characterized the first age; in which the writer earnestly 
exhorts his youthful readers to adopt such ornaments as 
become the descendants of the Pilgrims, and among other 
things should recommend the representation of their an- 
cestors landing upon a rock. Whatever we might think 
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of Mather’s religious opinions, we should consider the 
question of fact settled by such advice. 

__,We have, then, a succession of competent and credible 
witnesses, from the fourth century up to the close of the 
first, who all refer to infant baptism, not as commencing 
in their time, but as generally practised, and as universal- 
ly believed to have been practised, in the apostolic age, 
and by the apostles themselves. Sometimes they treat of 
it directly, and sometimes they ground important and even 
vital doctrines upon its acknowledged existence. Let it 
be borne in mind, that John lived until near the close of 
the first century. Polycarp must have been familiar with 
the doctrines and practice of John and the apostolic church; 
and Irenzus, his scholar, could not have been mistaken 
when he said, that infants were baptized by the authority 
of Christ. We say with confidence, then, that infant bap- 
tism was not brought in as an innovation after the death 
of John. It must have been practised in the first century, 
i.e. during the lives of the apostles; and by those in- 
spired teachers whom Christ himself taught and commis- 
sioned, and sent forth to preach the gospel, to gather 
churches, and to administer the ordinances of religion. 
No other supposition is consistent with the facts which we 
have exhibited. Whether there is any evidence in the 
gospel, that the apostles actually baptized infants, we shall 
consider when we have disposed of the argument from 
uninspired history. 

We have traced this doctrine back to its fountain. Let 
us now inquire whether it has ever met with any opposi- 
tion in its progress to our own times. Let’ us endeavor to 
discover the first ripple which controversy produced upon 
this stream which has made glad the city of God, and 
which would have produced nothing but gladness, if Chris- 
tians of all ages had, like those of the first, ‘‘ continued 
steadfastly in the apostles’ doctrine, and in fellowship, and 
in breaking of bread, and in prayers.” 

‘Tertullian was, so far as we know, the first writer, who 
attempted to change the custom of the church in relation 
to this ordinance. He was born at Carthage in the year 
160. He was a great man; but he had great faults. His 
learning was extensive ; but few, even of the most ignorant 
af men, were ever more completely under the influence 
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of a blind and reckless superstition. We should not hes- 
itate to receive with implicit faith his testimony in regard 
to any matter of fact coming under his own observation, 
or collected from his reading ; but we cannot say this in 
reference to his writings generally. | oon 

It is very true that Tertullian opposed the baptism of 
infants, and it is equally true that, under certain circum- 
stances, he contended as strenuously for it. In his book 
upon baptism, he says, that such is the natare and impor- 
tance of this ordinance, that it should not be administered 
without much caution. As to little children, he thought 
they ought not to be baptized until they are capable of 
thinking and acting for themselves, ‘ Why,” he asks, 
“does this innocent age hasten to obtain remission of 
sins ?” (i. e. why are they hurried to baptism?) “ Christ 
indeed says, ‘ Forbid them not to come;’ let them come, 
then, when they are grown up; let them come when they 
arrive at years of discretion; when they can be told why 
they come. Let them be made Christians (i. e. baptized) 
when they can know Christ.”—A singular compliance this 
would be with the Saviour’s command. ‘Suffer little chil- 
dren, and forbid them not to come unto me,” says the Sa- 
viour. Certainly—responds this consistent adviser—certain- 
ly, let them come when they are grown up. He seems to 
have felt towards infants much as the disciples did, when 
they rebuked the parents who brought their little ones to 
receive the Saviour’s blessing, and were themselves rebuked 
for their mistaken and uncharitable zeal. 

But Tertullian was not satisfied with depriving infants 
of baptism. He maintains that “the delay of this ordi- 
nance is expedient” in other cases, “ according to each 
person’s condition, disposition, and age.” He would have 
baptism delayed in all cases where the condition of the 
candidate exposed him to strong temptation. Thus, he 
thought that young persons should not be baptized until 
they were married or confirmed in chastity. ‘* They 
who understand the importance of baptism,” he adds, 
“will rather fear the receiving than the delaying of it.” 
We do not know how extensively these peculiar views 
“were embraced ; but some, among whom was Constan- 

tine, delayed their baptism until near the close of life. 

Now, what was the ground of this strange opinion, that 
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“the delay of baptism is more useful, according to each 
one’s condition, disposition, and age” ? Was it Scripture, 
.—the history of the church,—or the well-known practice 
of the apostles? Not at all, As to little children, one 
reason which he assigns for the delay of their baptism is, 
that the sponsors, who, it seems, made certain promises ~ 
in the name of the child, might be unable by their own 
death, or the development of a wicked disposition in the 
child, te fulfil their engagements. ‘ Why,” he asks, 
“should the sponsors be brought into danger?” Another 
reason, which he rather insinuates than openly asserts, is, 
that infants have no need of baptism. ‘ Why does this 
innocent, guiltless age hasten to. the remission of sins?” 
as if they had no sin to be remitted by baptism; a reason 
totally at variance with his whole system. For he believed 
that infants are depraved by nature, and that “it is-a 
settled principle that no one can be saved without bap- 
tism.” To this may be added the fact, that infants can- 
not ask to be baptized, nor know why they are baptized; 
so that, in administering the ordinance, we do not seem to 
“give to those who ask.” The truth, however, is, that 
these reasons for delaying the baptism of infants were not 
those upon which his advice was grounded. He had 
another, a more comprehensive reason, and of far more 
weight in his own mind. It was his belief that baptism 
washed away all sin committed before baptism, and that 
it was impossible to obtain the remission of sins commit- 
ted after its administration. This opinion—as absurd as 
the belief which he also entertained that the fanatic Mon- 
tanus was the comforter promised by the Saviour to 
the church—induced him to advise all persons whatever 
to delay their baptism until age or circumstances had 
placed them beyond the danger of sinning. There is. no 
evidence whatever that Tertullian supposed that the 
baptism of infants was any more inconsistent with the 
command of Christ or the practice of his apostles, than 
the baptism of young widows, or of young unmarried men; 
nor that there was any reason for delay in the case of in- 
fants, stronger than existed in the other cases mentioned. 
He never maintained that infant baptism was an innova- 
tion of human or of recent origin, and without warrant 
from Scripture and from the usage of the church. Instead 
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of taking this ground, and showing that the practice was 
altogether wrong,—which he certainly would have done if 
he could,—he admits its general, if not universal preva- 
lence, and endeavors to prop up his absurd opinions by 
arguments, which, on another occasion, he finds it conve- 
nient to forget. 

From this statement, it appears that Tertullian’s opin- 
ion upon the subject of infant baptism is entitled to no 
consideration, and should have no weight in settling this 
question. It is absurd in itself, and inconsistent alike with 
the Scripture and his own system. And his advice to par- 
ents and others,—which produced no change in the practice 
of even his own church,—which was entirely disregarded 
by his greatest admirer, Cyprian,—which was not even 
alluded to when the subject was discussed in the council of 
Carthage,—and which clearly implied the prevalence of 
the practice,—should have no influence upon us. 

Tertullian is the only writer for more than three hun- 
dred years, next after the apostolic age, who went so far 
as to advise parents to delay the baptism of their children 
for any reason whatever. During all that period, infants 
were held to be as proper subjects of baptism as_believ- 
ing adults; not by a few heretics, but by the whole Chris- 
tian world. We have heard the baptism of infants called 
the offspring of popes and councils. We have heard it 
classed with the most absurd and hurtful errors of Roman- 
ism—with purgatory, and the adoration of relics, and ex- 
treme unction, and the baptism of bells. We have heard 
it said, that no practical error has exerted a more perni- 
cious influence upon the church, than this. But if this be 
an error of such magnitude, and of such dangerous ten- 
dency, is it not astonishing that no writer can be’ found 
during all that period when it is said to have been intro- 
duced, who opposed it on scriptural grounds? How could 
such an overshadowing heresy grow up in the church, and 
strike its roots in every direction throughout Christendom, 
without a single blow from the zealous advocates of the 
apostolic institutions ? We know when and where the 
other errors alluded to, and many more, originated. We 
hear of the controversies respecting them which rent the 
church. They have come down to us with the stamp of 
heresy deeply fixed upon them, and schism ; and contention, 
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and bitterness, and wrath, have accompanied them all the 
way. But there wasno controversy respecting infant bap- 
tism. Noone callsit an innovation. It grew in peace beside 
still waters, and the lambs of the flock enjoyed their privi- 
Tege with none tomolest them. This is altogether unaccount- 
able upon the supposition that infants had no right to bap- 
tism. Here is an entire perversion of a gospel ordinance, 
involving the church in danger and guilt, and no one con- 
tends against the giant evil upon the ground of history or 
Scripture. What if, during the second or third century, 
some church, or some influential teacher, had adopted the 
practice of baptizing wooden images of candidates, instead 
of the candidates themselves ; is it imaginable that such an 
innovation could have proceeded with noiseless and unim- 
peded step, until every church in the world had adopted 
it? Would no writer, for centuries, raise a note of warn- 
ing or of rebuke, in view of the spreading desolation ? 
And yet the substitution of wooden images for real men 
and women, if we believe our opponents, would have made 
no greater change in the ordinance of baptism, than the 
substitution of little, unthinking, unbelieving infants, for 
believing adults. Could such a change take place in any 
age or country, without a controversy that would have rent 
the church to pieces?) Who can soberly believe it? Er- 
rors of far less importance than this often kindled a flame 
that burnt for centuries. If infant baptism had not borne 
upon it the image and superscription of the great Head of 
the church, it would have met the most unrelenting oppo- 
sition from the servants of Christ, as soon as it appeared. 
A thousand combatants would have taken the field, and 
the church would have had no rest until the error was put 
down, or the opponents of it were themselves silenced by 
the power of a corrupt majority. 

From the time of Tertullian to the twelfth century, in- 
fants were universally regarded and treated as proper sub- 
jects of baptism; and so far as we know, there was no 
one who taught a different doctrine, or endeavored to un- 
settle the long-established practice of the church. About 
the year 1120, there arose a sect in France, called Petro- 
brussians, from Peter Bruys, their founder, who thought 
that infants ought not to be baptized. They grounded this 
opinion not ee Scripture, nor upon the authority of early 
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writers, but upon the preposterous doctrine that infants 
were incapable of salvation. They believed that botk 
baptism and faith were essential to salvation; that one 
would avail nothing without the other. But infants, 
though they might be baptized, could not believe, and 
therefore could not be saved; of course it was a vain 
thing, in their opinion, to baptize those who were unfit for 
heaven. Their practice was consistent with their absurd 
and cruel dogmas, but how inconsistent with the practice 
of him who said, “ Suffer little children, and forbid them 
not to come unto me, for of such is the kingdom of heav- 
en!” 'This sect has often been referred to by ecclesiasti- 
eal writers under the general name of Waldenses; and 
hence some have supposed that these ancient Christians, 
who contended so manfully against the beast of Rome, 
and suffered so much from his power, generally denied in- 
fant baptism. But this is not true. The great body of the 
Waldenses always practised it, and still do, as we are as- 
sured by a very intelligent traveller who visited them a 
few years since. Peter Maurice, who wrote against the 
Petro-brussians, charged them with being innovators, and 
told them that, according to these novel opinions, the 
whole world had hitherto been in error, and by baptizing 
infants for more than a thousand years, had administered 
only a mock baptism, and that there had not been a Chris- 
tian in all Europe for many hundred years. This sect, 
the first that ever formally excluded infants from the ordi- 
nance of baptism, was never large nor influential. They 
soon disappeared, leaving the Christian world to follow, 
without disturbance, the example given them by the apos- 
tles. 

From the twelfth century to the sixteenth, the right of 
infants to baptism was not questioned, except by those 
who maintained that baptism is of no use to either infants 
or adults. About the year 1522, the Anabaptists made 
their appearance in Germany. We shall not dwell long 
upon the history of this turbulent sect. They have been 
called, and justly, the scandal of the reformation. With 
the wildest fanaticism they combined the frantic violence 
of political hatred; and by their rebellious attempts to 
overthrow the government of their country, as well as by 
their absurd religious tenets, they became a source of un- 
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speakable annoyance to both church and state. This sect 
rejected infant baptism. What were the arguments by 
which they attempted to justify their renunciation of an 
ordinance which had been observed by the whole church 
of God for more than fifteen hundred years, it would be 
useless to inquire. Sound reasoning, and historical learn- 
ing, and enlightened scriptural views of duty, are not to 
be looked for in such a stormy sect. It is sufficient to note 
the date of their error; their arguments, whatever they 
were, are sufficiently answered by the history of the doc- 
trine which they rejected. They carried on their fanatical 
warfare against the religion and government of their coun- 
try with the fury of desperate and abandoned men, until 
they were crushed and scattered by the secular power. 
Menno, a native of Friesland, who had been a monk, after- 
ward gathered up the fragments which war and persecution 
had left of this dreadful sect, and organized them into a 
peaceable and comparatively respectable community. He 
purified his church from many of their errors, but retained 
that which related to infant baptism. He did not deny, 
however, that this ordinance had been observed by the 
church from the first century, but endeavored to relieve 
himself from the difficulty to which this admission subject- 
ed him, by supposing that it originated among the false 
apostles. Since the rise of this sect, there has been much 
and bitter controversy respecting the right of infants to 
baptism ; but upon this later controversy, from which the 
church has most grievously suffered, it is not now neces- 
sary to dwell. 

From this rapid historical view it appears, that infant 
baptism was practised by the whole church from the first 
century to the sixteenth, with the exception of those who 
held that infants were incapable of salvation, and those 
who denied all baptism—that each age received this prac- 
tice from “its predecessor as a divine ordinance—that he 
who first advised parents to delay it, and those who reject- 
ed it, did so not upon scriptural or historical grounds, but 
for reasons derived from their own manifestly erroneous 
systems—and that the doctrine, now quite prevalent, that 
adult believers only are proper subjects of baptism, is an 
error of very recent date, and has been, and is now, reject- 
ed by the great body of Christians thoughout the world, 
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We should have much reason to be satisfied, if the argu- 
ment were to stop here. But we are aware that many re- 
gard the kind of evidence thus far produced as unsatisfac- 
tory. They suppose that this ordinance, however it may 
be as to other things, can be defended only upon the 
ground of an explicit command of Christ, or an unequivo- 
cal instance of infant baptism recorded in the New Testa- 
ment; and they think it dangerous to rely at all upon an 
argument from ancient history. But why is not the evi- 
dence furnished by the historians of the church from the 
apostolic age to our own, satisfactory? How can their 
testimony be set aside? Are these witnesses incompetent 
on account either of their ignorance or their want of ve- 
racity ? Hither supposition would be absurd. They could 
not be ignorant of the original doctrines and discipline of 
the church in which they were nurtured. They must 
have known whether such an ordinance as infant baptism 
had been handed down from the apostles, or whether its 
high pretensions were false. And no reason can be assigned 
why their testimony is to be rejected upon this point, more 
than upon others where it is received without hesitation. 

But for all this, there are many who will say, that they 
have but little confidence in the historical argument; for 
surely if it were necessary for us to baptize our children, 
the Saviour or his apostles would have told us so; and one 
sentence from the New Testament would be of more worth 
than a volume of extracts from the fathers. Before we close, 
we expect to produce more than a sentence or two from the 
writings of inspired men, in proof of the position which we 
have taken. In the mean time we tell the objector that he 
must have confidence in the historical argument, or give 
up things of more importance than infant baptism. Our 
observance of the first day of the week as a Sabbath, rests 
upon this argument. We find this day set apart as a day 
of rest and public worship, by almost every denomination 
of Christians throughout the world; and the observanee 
of it is considered by all as obligatory. By whose au- 
thority has this day been thus set apart? Is this institu- 
tion from heaven, or is it of men? If the answer is, from 
heaven, we ask, how do you know that? It is vain to quote 
ee commandment; for that relates to the seventh 
day. It is vain to send us to the New Testament, for the 
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Saviour has left no precept requiring us to keep this day 
holy, nor is there any account of the manner in which the 
apostles observed it to be found in their writings. How 
then do we know—how can we know—the will of Christ in 
regard to this matter ? We search the history of the church, 
and we believe its testimony. We ask the successive 
ages, as they pass in review before us, from whence they 
received this institution, and by what authority the seventh 
day has been exchanged for the first. In every century, 
from the present up to the time of the apostles, we find 
witnesses who declare, that the first day of the week was 
from the beginning observed by the church as a Sabbath, 
upon the authority of its inspired teachers. In the light 
of this testimony we read the New Testament, and are 
enabled to understand many passages relating to this sub- 
ject which otherwise would have been unintelligible. This 
is the ground upon which we receive and hold fast one of 
the most important institutions that God ever gave to man. 
If a controversy should arise in the church respecting this 
day, and a large and respectable body of professing Chris- 
tians should deny that we are bound to observe it, we 
should then perceive the importance of that argument 
which the opponents of infant baptism now think lightly 
of, because custom does the work of evidence. 

It is important to observe, in this connection, that in de- 

fending the Christian Sabbath against its assailants, wheth- 

er Jewish or infidel, we are obliged to call to our aid those 

very witnesses who have testified to the divine origin of in- 

fant baptism—a rite which as certainly, if we believe them, 

took the place of circumcision, as the first day of the week 

took the place of the seventh, or the Lord’s supper that of 
_ the passover. 

And upon what ground do we receive the Bible as 
the genuine production of those whose names it bears? 
This book, in which we think we have eternal life, is said 
to have been written by certain holy men of old, who wrote 
as they were moved by the Holy Ghost. Suppose we were 
challenged to prove this; how could we do it? It would 
not be sufficient to say, that this is a good book. It may 
be good, and yet not genuine, i. e., written by those whose 
names it bears, We are required to prove that there has 
been no deception practised upon the world in relation to 
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this, and that this book was actually written by Moses, 
David, Isaiah, Paul, &c. How can we do this, except by 
tracing up the history of this volume to the time when its 
different parts were written, just as we have done in rela- 
tion to infant baptism? If the Bible is what it professes 
to be, its course from age to age can be pointed out as 
certainly as we can trace a river from its mouth to its head- 
waters. By the aid of ancient history, the origin of this 
book is clearly ascertained. ‘The investigation, as it has 
been conducted by learned men, produces, in every candid 
mind, entire conviction. So complete and satisfactory is 
this historical argument, that a denial of the genuineness 
of the Bible is generally regarded as indicative of great ig- 
norance, prejudice, or impiety. But the historical grounds 
upon which we receive the Bible as the work of prophets 
and apostles, are no clearer, or more certain, than those 
upon which we defend the practice of infant baptism. 
They came down to us through the same channel. They 
flow into the church from the same fountain ; and to us 
there seems to be as much perverseness, not to say impiety, 
in rejecting the one, as the other. 

The value and importance of the argument for infant 
baptism drawn from ancient history, must then be ac- 
knowledged. Our most. precious: hopes, and our most 
valued institutions rest upon it. Silence the voice of His- 
tory, and where should we be? We deem this evidence 
sufficient to prove that the Bible was written by holy men 
of old, who professed to write as they were moved by the 
Holy Ghost. We deem it sufficient to prove that the 
Christian Sabbath is a divine institution. And why should 
not the same kind and degree of evidence be regarded as 
conclusive, when applied to the practice of infant baptism ? 
It was so regarded by the whole church for fifteen hundred 
years after the apostolic age. It has been so regarded by 
nineteen twentieths of the Christian world to this day. 
And why should any one refuse to admit it? Are we, in 
the 19th century, better able to settle the question, when 
and by whom infant baptism was introduced, than Augus- 
tine and Pelagius, and Origen and Cyprian? Were the 
ignorant sect of Anabaptists, in the 16th century, better 
instructed in this matter than Clement, and Justin, and 
Ireneus, the immediate successors of the apostles ? 
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Let us pause and reflect seriously before we deny the 
validity of the historical argument for infant baptism. For, 
in doing this, we not only deprive ourselves of a most 
precious ordinance, but we assume a principle which 
sweeps away all the other ordinances of religion. Let it 
be borne carefully in mind, that every witness almost, 
whom we examine touching the genuineness of the Bible, 
or the divine origin of the Christian Sabbath, testifies al- 
so to the fact, that infant baptism began with the Sabbath, 
and was sanctioned by the same authority. How can any 
one receive their testimony upon one point, and reject it 
upon another equally important and equally within their 
knowledge? If we begin to question their veracity or 
their competency, where shall we stop, and by what rule 
shall we ascertain when they may be relied on with safe- 
ty? If we give up infant baptism on the ground that the 
uniform testimony of the fathers of the church for many 
hundred years after the apostles, is not sufficient to pro- 
duce conviction,—how shall we answer the infidel who de- 
nies the genuineness of the Bible, and pretends that it is 
the work of designing priests? How shall we answer the 
Seventh-day Baptist, who rejects the Christian, and keeps 
the Jewish Sabbath? And how shall we convince those 
who maintain that we have no apostolic authority for 
public worship on any day ? 

It is a rule in Jaw that no man shall impeach his own 
witnesses upon one point, and use their testimony upon 
another. his rule is founded in common sense, and 
doubtless will be rigidly enforced in the case before us. 
We shall not be permitted to reject the united testimony 
of the fathers in relation to a material fact, merely be- 
' cause that fact may have an unfavorable bearing upon our 
novel systems, and yet retain it im support of other facts 
which we may wish to prove. Let us then beware how 
we attempt to destroy the credit of our own witnesses, or 
assume a principle of reasoning upon the subject under 
consideration, which will wrest from us the only means of 
supporting the great fabric of Christianity. 
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Havine, from the authentic history of the church, shown 
that in every age, from our own times to the close of the 
first century, infant baptism has been practised by the 
great body of Christians throughout the world, in the full 
belief that it is a divine ordinance,—let us now trace the 
history of this ordinance still further back, and inquire 
what evidence the Brste furnishes, that the children of 
believers are proper subjects of baptism. Preserving the 
same historical order, we go one step further back, and 
inquire, : 

1, What was the practice of the apostles? They bap- 
tized households—whole families, when only the parents 
became believers. Paul baptized the household of Stepha- 
nas (1 Cor. 1: 16). Lydia and her household were bap- 
tized (Acts 16: 14,15). It appears that Lydia alone, of 
that family, believed, and that, upon her believing, the 
whole household were baptized with her. The account 
_ does not intimate that a single individual believed, except 
Lydia, the head of the family. The Lord opened Lydia’s 
heart, says the narrative, that she attended to the things 
spoken of Paul; and when she was baptized, and her 
household, she besought us, saying, If ye have judged me 
to be faithful, &c. No hint is given that her family was 
composed of believing adults. ‘The Lord opened her heart, 
and she attended to the things spoken of Paul, and she 
and her household were baptized. Why does not the his- 
torian tell us that the Lord opened the hearts of Lydia’s 
children or servants, so that they attended to Paul’s preach- 
ing, and were converted as well as baptized, if such were 
the fact? But she appears to have been the onl y believer. 
As their faith was infinitely more important than their 
baptism, if the whole family had believed, Luke the histo- 
rian would naturally have mentioned a fact so gratifying to 
every pious heart. But the whole narrative implies that 
Lydia alone believed, and that her family were baptized 
upon her faith. Whether there were infants, or servants, 
or both in the family, is wholly immaterial; the account 
represents her family as baptized on her faith, and this 
establishes the doctrine of infant baptism. This case is 
so clear and conclusive, that the opposers of this doctrine 
have found it difficult to counteract its ifffluence. As” 
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evidence that the family of Lydia were all believers, they 
have sometimes said that before Paul and Silas left Phi« 
lippi, they entered into her house, and saw and comforted 
the brethren. But who were the brethren? Not the 
members of Lydia’s family, but the whole infant church at 
that place. The members would all wish to come togeth- 
er, to hear the instructions and receive the parting bless- 
ing of their spiritual father; and what more suitable place 
than the house of Lydia. Her heart the Lord opened. 
And after she and her household had received baptism, 
she said, “If ye have judged me faithful, come into my 
house.”’ It all seems to have been done in her name, and 
on her account. She had consecrated herself and her 
household to God in baptism, and she asked them, on the 
ground of their approbation of what she had done, to come 
into her house. There the brethren met and prayed to- 
gether, and comforted one another in their trials. 

Tn the same chapter there is a record of the baptism of 
the jailer and all his. There is no evidence that any of 
his household were believers; but they were baptized on 
the account of Azs faith. ‘And he took them the same 
hour of the night, and washed their stripes, and was bap- 
tized, he and all his, straightway. And he rejoiced, be- 
lieving in God, with all his house.” Believing and rejoi- 
cing here refer to the jailer only. An exact and literal 
translation of the original Greek reads thus: And he re- 
joiced with all his house, he having believed in God. The 
word rendered believed is in the singular number. Had 
the family believed, this word must have been in the plu- 
ral. It seems obvious, therefore, that the jailer only be- 
lieved, and that his family were baptized on his faith. 
Whether there were infants in the family of the jailer or 
not, is immaterial to the argument, inasmuch as all his, all 
that were under his control, were baptized in consequence 
of his faith. Do not these cases, where whole households 
were baptized, show conclusively that infants or depend- 
ents were baptized on account of the faith of the parent 
or guardian? The language is without limitation. In 
two of these cases the word household is used. In the 
other it is said, that he and all his were baptized. It is 
not said that Lydia was baptized, and those of her family 
who believed ; or that the jailer was baptized, and those 
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of his family that believed. There is no such limitation. 
Lydia was baptized, and her family. The jailer was 
baptized, and all his. Stephanas was baptized, and his 
‘household. 

The force of this evidence will be the better apprecia- 
ted from the fact that in all the histories of those churches, 
which reject infant baptism, not a single case occurs in 
which this phraseology is used. Indeed, how unnatural 
it would be for those who admitted only adults to the or- 
dinance, to speak of baptizing certain parents and their 
families. The language would naturally convey a doc- 
trine which differed from their practice. Hence, a great 
majority of readers, in every age, from the first century to 
the present day, have actually received the impression 
from these cases of household baptism, that families con- 
taining little children were baptized on the ground of their 
parents’ faith. ‘The writers must have been aware that 
such would naturally be the inference from their language. 
Did they design to lead us into error? Would any hon- 
est and pious missionary, who excludes infants from the 
ordinance of baptism, and knowing that his practice would 
form a precedent for those who should follow him, allow 
such passages to appear in his published journal? To us it 
appears perfectly clear that the apostles administered bap- 
tism to believers and their households on their account.* 





* « Tt is a remarkable fact,’ says Dr. Wardlaw, “ that we have no 
mention of any thing resembling the baptism of households or fam- 
ilies, in the accounts of the propagation of the gospel by our Bap- 
tist brethren. That the apostles baptized families, no believer of 
the scripture history can doubt ; and we have seen, that the manner 
in which such baptisms are recorded, or referred to, indicates no 
extraordinary thing. Now it surely is.an extraordinary thing, that 
in the journals and periodical accounts of Baptist missions in heath- 
en countries, we should never meet with any thing of the kind. 
I question, whether, in the thirty years of the history of the Bap- 
tist mission in India, there is to be found a single instance of the 
baptism of a household. When do we find a Baptist missionary 
saying, “‘ When she was baptized and her family ”—or, “I baptized 
the family of Krishnoo,” or any other convert? We have the bap- 
tism of individuals ; but nothing corresponding to the apostolic bap- 
tism of families. This fact is a strong corroborative proof, that 
there is some difference between their practice and that of the apos- 
tles. If the practice of both were the same, there might surely be 
expected some little correspondence in the facts connected with it.’ 
—WDissertation on Infant Baptism, p. 109. 
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We have traced the history back to the practice of the 
apostles. Let us go one step further, and look at the com- 
mission given to the apostles by the Saviour just before 
he left the world, which points out the proper subjects of 
baptism, and authorizes them to administer the ordinance, 
The commission is in the following words: “ And Jesus 
came and spake unto them, saying, All power is given 
unto me in heaven and in earth. Go ye, therefore, and 
teach all nations, baptizing them in the name of the Fa- 
ther, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost; teaching 
them to observe all things whatsoever I have commanded 
you.” (Matt.28: 18—20.) Now, how did they understand 
their commission to teach and baptize all nations?’ The 
language is general, and though it does not specifically 
mention either adults or infants, males or females, it man- 
ifestly embraces them all, unless the circumstances of the 
case limit the words, or other texts can be found which 
expressly exclude some from the privilege. But the circum- 
stances in which these words were uttered, instead of 
limiting their meaning, afford additional and incontestable 
proof, that the apostles and other Jews could not possibly 
have understood them as excluding infants. For they well 
knew that when God made his covenant with Abraham, 
he appointed circumcision as the initiatory rite, and de- 
termined to whom it should be applied. (Gen..16: 10— 
14. 17:7.) They well knew that the covenant which God 
thus made with their father Abraham and on the basis of 
which infants received the seal because of the faith of 
the parent, was not a temporary one, soon to be abolished, 
but that it was to remain in its essential features, through 
all future generations, for an everlasting covenant ; God 
promising to be a God unto them and to their seed after 
them. They also well knew that the seal of God’s gra- 
cious covenant had, from Abraham to that time, been ap- 
plied to children. Various alterations had been made in 
the external ceremonials of worship, but nothing had been 
ordained changing the nature of the everlasting covenant, 
and no one had, during this long course of nearly twenty 
centuries, maintained that children were not to be inclu- 
ded. They had never heard of a church, the seal of 
which was not to be applied to the children of its mem- 
bers. As to its form, the seal was changed, but its import 
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was the same. Therelation of good men to God, which 
-was marked by this sign, was the same, and the relation 
of their children to them was the same. Accordingly, 
when the Saviour uttered the general and unlimited 
command, ‘“‘Go ye and make disciples of all nations,” 
how could they possibly understand him, by these gene- 
ral terms, to convey a new and unheard-of restriction, 
which was contrary to all their prepossessions, feelings, 
-and opinions, and of which they could not know any 
thing, unless it had been explicitly communicated to 
them ? 

The force of these circumstances is augmented by the 
fact, that baptism had, as the best writers generally be- 
lieve, been introduced among the Jews in connection with 
‘circumcision as an initiatory rite, and was thus applied to 
infants. The Jews generally and the Essenes in particular, 
had, prior to the Saviour’s advent, been in the habit of 
receiving proselytes by baptism. And their own writers 
inform us, that it was customary also to baptize the children 
of those who were thus received. How utterly unnatural, 
then, it would have been for the apostles to have under- 
stood the Saviour as restricting the application of the seal 
within narrower limits, when no such limitation was ex- 
pressed! Nor was an explicit command to baptize infants 
needed. For, under these circumstances, an explicit com- 
mand for continuing to apply the seal to infants would 
have been as superfluous and unnatural as a similar pre- 
cept for adult baptism. The apostles, then, as it seems to 
us, must have understood the command of Christ to bap- 
tize Christian converts, as extending to their children also. 
In this connection it will be in place to notice some other 

‘passages of Scripture, which serve to show how the apos- 
tles interpreted their commission. 

Paul, writing to the Corinthian church, says, “The 
unbelieving husband is sanctified by the wife, and the un- 
believing wife by the husband, else were your children 
unclean, but now are they holy.” In what respect does the 
apostle intimate that those children were holy? He cer- 
tainly does not mean that the mere conversion of a pagan 
husband or wife sanctified all their children and made 
them morally pure. Nor can he mean, as the opposers of 
infant baptism maintain, that the word holy signifies 
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legitimate, so that the conversion of either of the parents 
rendered those children legitimate, which before were 
not so; for a legal marriage, and not the religious char- 
acter of the parents, renders legitimate the offspring. It 
was no more true in Corinth, than it is now in Boston, ‘that 
-children born of infidel parents were illegitimate, or that 
children born out of lawful wedlock were rendered legiti- 
mate, by the subsequent conversion of either of the guilty 
parties. The word unclean here, as in Scripture, gener- 
ally denotes that which could not be offered toGod. And 
the word holy, as used here, denotes the opposite to. un- 
clean, viz. that which may be offered to God. The apos- 
tle teaches that the unbelieving parent is sanctified by the 
believing parent, in such a sense, that their children are 
separated from heathenism, and may be offered to God in 
baptism. In this sense they were holy; a sense very 
common in the Bible. Under the Mosaic dispensation, if 
either of the parents was an infidel or an alien, the off 
spring was regarded as unclean, and was of course exclu- 
ded from ‘‘ the congregation of the Lord.” So, by the civil 
law of Athens, no one was permitted to enjoy the privi- 
leges of a citizen, unless both his father and mother ‘were 
free. Paul teaches the Corinthian converts that no’ such 
law obtained in the Christian church, but that, if either 
of the parents was a Christian, the children were to be 
received, and to have applied to them the seal of the 
covenant, as an act of dedication to God. This is the 
obvious sense of the passage, and it shows that the apostle 
understood his commission as recognizing the children of 
believers as a holy seed, and therefore proper subjects of 
baptism. 

Peter seems to have understood the commission in the 
same way. Preaching to a great multitude on the day of 
Pentecost, he urged them to repent and be baptized, because 
*‘the promise was unto them and their children.” (Acts 
2: 38, 39.) The people on that occasion were in great 
anguish of mind. They were pricked in their heart. 
They were convicted of the awful crime which they com- 
mitted when they crucified the Messiah, and madly said, 
Let his blood be upon us and our children ;”’ and they 
eried out in agony, “‘ What shall we do?” They were 
anxious to know how that tremendous sin, in the fearful 
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consequences of which they had involved both themselves 
and their children, could be blotted out. The answer of 
the apostle was couched in language which met and re- 
lieved their anxiety. He bade them repent, and by bap- 
tism to consecrate themselves and their families to God in 
Christ, that the curse which they had imprecated upon 
their children, as well as upon themselves, might be re- 
moved, and the blessing of that covenant which they had 
violated, be bestowed upon them; assuring them that the 
gospel was as rich in mercy to the children of those who 
turned to God, as the ancient dispensation. Doubt has 
been expressed as to the meaning of the word promise in 
this passage. It was a promise made to. parents and chil- 
dren. Itis called the promise, and by pious commenta- 
tors has been supposed to relate to the great promise of 
the everlasting covenant which God made with Abraham 
and his seed In that promise children were included 
with their parents; and it seems obvious that this is the 
promise referred to by Peter. And this promise, ex- 
tendimg to the church under the Christian dispensation, 
shows that children hold the same relation, and are enti- 
tled to the same privileges, as under the old dispensation. 
It shows that the church is the same, and the covenant 
the same. The promise of God to Abraham, “ I will be 
a God to thee, and to thy seed,’ and the consecration of 
the children of God’s people in connection with that prom- 
ise, rested on no relation or principle which appertained 
to the patriarchal or Jewish dispensation in distinction 
from the Christian. But the children’s being compre- 
hended with their parents in the promise of God, and their 
receiving the same mark of his covenant mercy, and of 
consecration to him with their parents, all plainly rested 
upon principles which were universal and immutable, and 
which were to have as much prominence and influence 
under the Christian dispensation as before. Here, then, 
in the first sermon of which we have an account after 
Christ’s ascension, Peter, with the other apostles, refers to 
the promise of the ancient covenant, as still applicable, on 
condition of their repentance and faith, to them. Their 
children, as formerly, were included, and baptism was to 
be administered, as circumcision had been, to visible be- 
lievers and their children. 
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But should any deny that the promise here refers to the 
promise made to Abraham, it does not alter the case; for, 
whatever the promise was, the inquiring Jews were re- 
minded of it, as the ground upon which they might be 
baptized for the remission of sins, and it extended to their 
children as well as tothem. This all must admit. Of 
course, the apostle regarded the children, equally with the 
parents, as coming within the commission by which he 
was authorized to administer baptism. 

Thus we have seen how the apostles practised. They 
baptized whole families when one of the parents was con- 
verted—they interpreted the promise, on the ground of 
which, persons might be baptized, for the remission of 
sins, as extending to both parents and their children.— 
They, moreover, plainly taught, that whenever one of the 
parents became a believer, this so affected the relation of 
the children, that they were no longer to be regarded as 
unclean—but as a holy seed that is to be consecrated to 
God. Are not the Scriptures very plain? Is it not 

sufficiently obvious what were the practice and the opin- 
ion of the apostles? 

We will now go one step further, and inquire, whether 
there was any thing in the previous instructions of Christ, 
which could have contributed to satisfy the apostles in 
what light he regarded the children of his people, and 
in what manner he would have them treated. We have 
already examined the commission which Christ gave the 
apostles to baptize, and shown that they must have under- 
stood it as including the children of believers. Beside 
this, the manner in which the Lord Jesus Christ, as we 
are informed, treated infants and little children, affords 
conclusive evidence in favor of their right to baptism. 
In Mark 10: 13—16, we find the following passage :— 
‘* And they brought young children to him, that he might 
touch them, and his disciples rebuked those that brought 
them. But when Jesus saw it, he was much displeased, 
and said unto them, Suffer the little children to come un- 
to me, and forbid them not, for of such is the kingdom of 
God.” “ And he took them up in his arms, put his hands 
upon them, and blessed them.” Matthew and Luke re- 
cord the same transaction in nearly the same words. 
(Matt. 19: 13—15. Luke 18: 15—17.) 
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The Saviour spoke of little children being received in 
his name, or as belonging to him. (Mark 9:37.) And he 
applauded the practice of bringing infants to receive his 
blessing, declaring that “ of such is the kingdom of God.” 
The expression “ kingdom of God” is used to designate 
the church of God under the New Testament economy. 
Christian baptism Christ had not yet institute 1, and cir- 
cumcision was still in force: he did not therefore baptize 
them : but when he says of these infants—“ Of such is the 
kingdom of God,” he designed, as we suppose, to teach 
his disciples what, as the posterity of Abraham, they would 
readily understand, viz. that little children were to hold 
the same relation to the church of God under the Christian 
dispensation, as they held under the former dispensation. 
If he had designed to put an end to the public dedication 
of young children to God, this is not the course he would 
have adopted. He would have stated and urged the duty 
of abolishing the long-established practice. He would 
have told them expressly that it was no longer to be ob- 
served by his people. If it was to be continued, there was 
no need of any express command, for this would be only 
to repeat an injunction already given, viz. to affix the 
seal of the covenant to the offspring of believers. His 
course, then, was just what might have been expected if 
hehad designed that this practice should be continued. 
He encouraged parents to bring their children to him, and 
so far from excluding them from the privileges of the 
covenant, he expressly included them, when he said, “Of 
such is the kingdom of God.” It seems to us perfectly 
plain, that Christ, in his instructions, and in his treatment 
of little children, taken in connection with the language 
and practice of the apostles, who understood all his words, 
taught that the children of believers in the Christian church 
are proper subjects of baptism. Such is the history of the 
New Testament on this subject, showing us very fully and 
plainly, from the practice and teachings of the apostles, and 
from the Great Head of the church himself, that infant 
baptism is of divine origin, and of divine authority. 

But when we trace the history of the church still farther 
back, we shall find other evidence of the same truth. “ The 
apostles found the church as we found it, older than them- 
selves. heir writings are full of its -privileges, its ordi- 
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nances, and other peculiarities, but contain not a single 
hint of its originating with them. They uniformly sup- 
pose its prior establishment, and speak of it as having been 
long and familiarly understood. We trace it backward till 
we come to Abraham, the father of the faithful. Still far- 
ther back, we find that there were people of God,—promises 
of God,—gracious revelations, and acceptable worship ; 
but before Abraham we find no church of God duly or- 
ganized, imbodied, and visibly united, in covenant relation, 
as afterwards. For the original organization of the cuuRcH 
or G6p, we must look to the covenant made with Abra- 
ham.” <I will establish my covenant between me and 
thee, and thy seed after thee, in their generations, for an 
everlasting covenant ; to be A Gop TO THEE, AND TO THY 
SEED AFTER THEE.” Gen. 17:1—14. This language im- 
plies that this covenant transaction would lie at the foun- 
dation of the church through all future generations to the 
end of time. ‘The covenant, therefore, is still in force, and 
hence the church of God is the same now as formerly ; 
~ that is, the Christian church is built on the Jewish, being 
only the more perfect and complete economy of the one 
church of God. ‘Think not,” says the blessed Saviour, 
‘that I am come to destroy the law, or the prophets; [am 
not come to destroy, but to fulfil,”—to make perfect—to 
complete. The religion of the Old Testament is not dis- 
tinct from that of the New. ‘True religion has been the 
same in all ages,—the same in all essential points in 
the time of Abraham, as in the time of Paul; the 
same doctrines, the same requisitions, the same promises, 
under the old dispensation as under the new. Indeed, 
there is but one way of salvation by a Redeemer. The 
church is the same, as it professes the same religion, 
under both dispensations. When Christ came, he did not 
destroy the old, and form a new church, but he built the 
new on the old. This is very plain from the words of 
Paul in the eleventh chapter of Romans. He compares 
the Jewish church to a good olive-tree, planted by God, 
and kept by his providence, into which branches from the 
wild olive—the Gentile world—were to be grafted by 
divine grace. Speaking of the future restoration of the 
Jews, Paul says, “ They also, if they abide not still in un- 
belief, shall be grafted in, for God is able to graft them in 
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again. For if thou (Gentile) wert cut out of the olive-tree 
that is wild by nature, and wert grafted contrary to nature 
into a good olive-tree (the Jewish church), how much 
more shall these (Jews), which be the natural branches, be 
grafted into their own olive-tree?”’ <‘ The olive-tree here 
must signify the Jews, either as a nation, or a religious 
community, a church of God. It cannot mean the former, 
for the Gentiles were never grafted on the Jewish nation. 
It must then mean the church. The apostle teaches that 
the Jews were cut off from this church, because of their 
unbelief, and the Gentiles received or grafted into tt, and 
that in the fulness of time the Jews shall again be received 
into their own church, or olive-tree, which must, therefore, 
be still standing.” 

This establishes the fact that Christ did not form a new 
church. He purified and enlarged the one already estab- 
lished, and admitted Gentiles as well as Jews to enjoy the 
blessings of the covenant. The good olive-tree, planted in 
ancient days, was not cut down as a cumberer of the 
ground, but pruned and placed under more faithful hus- 
bandmen. Some of the branches were broken from this 
tree, but not all, for there has always been a remnant ac- 
cording to the election of grace, and these have remained 
upon the ancient stock. ‘Those branches, moreover, which 
have been cast away, if they abide not still in unbelief, 
shall be grafted in again; not.into a new Gentile church, 
but into their own, the ancient and only church of God. 
And believers from the Gentile world, which is compared 
to an olive-tree, wild by nature, are “ grafted in among 
them, and with them are made partakers of the root and 
fatness of the olive.” Here are some branches left growing, 
not having forfeited their standing; others are cut off, and 
scions from the wild (Gentile) olive introduced upon their 
stock, and both continued to grow together, and consti- 
tuted the church of God. And when the Jews and Gen- 
tiles are thus grafted into a body, which from the begin- 
ning has embraced and blessed the children of believers, 
do they leave behind them their offspring, and deprive them 
of the root and fatness of the olive? It is impossible to 
conceive of a figure more apt, and of language more forcible, 
to assert the continuance of the church, under that very 
covenant which was established with Abraham and his seed, 
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Paul gives the same view of this subject to the Gala- 
tians (chap. 3: 14—17). ‘The blessing of Abraham, he 
says, comes on the Gentiles through Jesus Christ, and we 
receive the promise of the Spirit through faith.» What is 
this blessing of Abraham that comes upon the Gentiles? 
It was contained in this promise, namely, “In thy seed 
shall all the nations of the earth be blessed.” This seed 
was Christ, and the covenant—which no man may disannul, 
or add to—was made with Abraham, and confirmed of God 
in Christ, four hundred and thirty years before the law 
was given by Moses; and was designed to continue after 
the Mosaic institution was abolished. Christ was the sum 
and substance of all the blessings of the covenant of 
grace, through whom they were to be conveyed to believ- 
ers, as they had been to Abraham, The blessing of Abra- 
ham comes upon us Gentiles through this covenant, which 
is confirmed of God in Christ, to Christians and their seed, 
in the same sense in which it was confirmed of old to 
Abraham and his posterity. The church organized in 
his family—the covenant and the promise—the blessings 
and the hopes in which he and his children were inter- 
ested—are the same under the gospel. 

Paul represents Abraham as the father of all believers, 
and all believers as the childrenof Abraham. “ Know 
ye, therefore, that they which are of faith, the same 
are the children of Abraham.” “If ye be Ghrist’s, 
then are ye Abraham’s seed, and heirs according to the 
promise.” (Gal. 3: 7, 29.) What promise, but that of 
the covenant with Abraham, the blessings of which were 
to come on us Gentiles through Jesus Christ? These and 
many other passages confirm the illustration taken from 
the olive-tree, and show that we are under a new dispensa- 
tion, but not in a new church, and that, though the un- 
believing Jews were broken off, others were grafted into 
the same stock, and that they, if they abide not in unbe- 
lief, shall be grafted in again, not into a new Gentile church, 
but into their own, the ancient church of God. And the 
prophet Jeremiah, speaking of the time of the final restora- 
tion of the Jews, and their state and privileges when grafted 
again on the ancient stock, and incorporated with the gos- 
pel church, uses this remarkably definite language : ‘“ And 
their children also shall be as aforetime, and their congre- 
gation (or church) shall be established before me.” 
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But under the old dispensation of the church, the chil 
dren of believers were publicly recognized, by having the 
seal of the covenant affixed to them. Abraham must cir- 
- tumcise his children. Circumcision was the seal of the 
covenant with Abraham. But when the church passed 
from the old dispensation to the new, circumcision was 
abolished and baptism introduced. Nothing was said of 
any change of the subjects, but only the seal was changed. 
And if it appear that baptism is significant of the same 
thing as circumcision was, then it must be admitted that 
it comes in place of circumcision. They do mean the 
same thing. ‘* Circumcision, as a token of the covenant, 
was both a sign and a seal:” so is baptism. Asa sign, 
circumcision represents regeneration—the renovation or 
circumcision of the heart. Baptism as a sign is the same, 
representing the washing of regeneration, or the baptism 
of the Holy Ghost. So also as a seal they mean the same: 
circumcision was a seal of the righteousness of faith, which 
Abraham had, being yet uncircumcised. So of baptism, 
signifying the renovation of the heart, it indicates, that 
those who receive it, if their characters are conformed to 
its import, will receive the blessing of the covenant, and 
their faith be imputed to them for righteousness. Baptism 
is also the appointed prerequisite of admission into the 
visible church, under the gospel, just as circumcision was 
the appointed prerequisite of admission into the church 
under the law. Under the old dispensation, the people of 
God were especially distinguished from others by cireum- 
cision. Under the new dispensation, they are distinguished 
by baptism. These things prove that their signification is 
the same. And the apostle places this beyond all doubt, 
by bringing these two ordinances together in the same 
passage, with the same spiritual import expressed. ‘To the 
Colossians, he says, ‘Ye are circumcised with the cir 
cumcision made without hands, in putting off the body of 
the sins of the flesh by the circumcision of Christ, buried 
with him in baptism, wherein ye are risen with him through 
the faith of the operation of God.” Here the meaning of 
circumcision is the putting off the body of the sins of the 
flesh, which can be nothing less than regeneration ; and 
the meaning of baptism, a rising with Christ through the 
faith of the operation of God, which certainly means the 
same thing. ‘¢ The circumcision and baptism here spoken 
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of are both spiritual. But if the two ordinances are spir- 
itually the same, and the one was instituted in the church 
en the removal of the other, is not this the substitution of 
the one for the other?” Baptism then comes in the place 
of circumcision. With this corresponds the.testimony of 
those who lived near the days of the apostles. 

Justin Martyr, who wrote within forty years of the apos- 
tolic age, says, ‘‘ We have not received this carnal circum- 
cision, but the spiritual circumcision, and we have received 
it by baptism.” In the questions attributed to. Justin, we 
have the following question and answer :—‘‘If circumcis- 
ion be a good thing, why do not we use it as well as the 
Jews?” Ans—‘‘ We are circumcised by baptism with 
Christ’s circumcision.” Cyprian, who wrote within one 
hundred and fifty years of the apostles, says, Christ has 
given us baptism, the spiritual circumcision. Austin, 
Ambrose, Basil, Chrysostom, and many others, near the 
apostles’ day, give their unequivocal testimony that bap- 
tism is a substitute for circumcision. 

Now, if baptism comes in the place of circumcision, 
then it should be administered to the same subjects. But 
circumcision was administered to professed believers and 
their children ; baptism then, coming in its place, should 
be administered to professed believers and their children. 
The seal is changed, but no change is made of the class 
of persons to whom it is to be applied. God has no where 
resumed the grant made to the infant seed of those who 
walk in the steps of Abraham’s faith. He has not forbid- 
den the application of the seal to the children of believers. 
He has not said that if the unbelieving Jews shall return, 
they shall not bring their children with them; nor that 
when the Gentile believers shall be grafted in among the 
branches of the good olive-tree, their children shall be left 
to perish. The very silence of the New Testament, of 
which much has been said, so far from being against the 
doctrine of infant baptism, is decidedly in its favor, in- 
asmuch as it shows that no change has been made in the 
constitution of the church, or in the privileges of its sub- 
jects. As, therefore, circumcision and baptism signify the 
same thing, both as seals and tokens of the covenant which 
has not been changed, and as baptism obviously takes the 
place of circumcision, and as no prohibition was given to 
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restrict its application, it is doubtless to be administered, 
as circumcision was, to believers, and to their infant seed, 
For the original law, requiring the seal to be placed upon 
believers and their children, is as binding upon the church 
how, as the fourth commandment, and for the same reason. 

That infant baptism is no where expressly commanded 
in the New Testament is no valid objection to our doctrine. 
Why should it be commanded? A command was given to 
Abraham, and through him-to the church, to apply the seal 
of the covenant to the children of believers, and a repetition 
of this command in the New Testament was neither neces- 
sary nor to be expected. A statute is in force until it is 
repealed, or until the reason of it ceases; and it does not 
become more obligatory by being often reénacted. Rights 
once vested by law remain until they are expressly revok- 
ed by the authority which granted them; it is not neces- 
sary that they should be often recognized by new statutes. 
There is no express command in the New Testament 
which requires Christians to worship God on the Sabbath 
at all; and yet do we ever hear, from Christians at least, 
an objection against the observance of the Sabbath or 
public worship, grounded on this silence?’ No new com- 
mand in relation to the Sabbath is necessary; for the 
fourth commandment of the decalogue is binding upon 
the church in all ages. This is true in relation to bap- 
tism. We stand inthe same relation to the covenant, as 
Abraham and his seed, and consequently the command 
originally given to him is obligatory now, without a repeti- 
tion; and it is our duty to apply the seal to all whom God 
has pointed out as included in the covenant and its prom- 
ises. It is incumbent on those who reject infant baptism, 
because there is no express command for it in the New 
Testament, to show why they retain the Sabbath, which is 
a Jewish institution; and why they maintain the public 
worship of God ; since the will of Christ, and the prac- 
tice of the apostles respecting those things, are by no 
means so distinctly stated in the gospel, as the fact that 
infants are proper subjects of baptism. For, as we have 
shown, the apostles practised household baptism, and the 
instructions of Christ naturally led them to interpret their 
commission so as to include in this ordinance both believs 
ers and their seed. 
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We have now traced the history of infant dedication 
from our own time backward through different ages to the 
time when the church itself commenced its organized ex- 
istence. We have adopted the line of argument which 
all must resort to, in order to prove satisfactorily that 
religion has any external ordinance at all, which we are 
bound to observe. We began with our own time, and 
found infant baptism in existence generally thioughout the 
Christian world. And our inquiry was, Whence came it? 
We traced the history backward, and found it in existence 
all along to the days of the apostles. We could find no 
time when it originated—no dispute about it as an innova- 
tion. We find recorded very many disputes respecting 
errors and innovations of far less consequence, which pre- 
vailed in the first, second, and third centuries, informing 
us particularly when, and where, and by whom, the dis- 
putes were carried on, naming the different sects of pro- 
fessed Christians, and specifying minutely the differences 
of opinion which obtained in those times respecting bap- 
tism; yet we find no mention of any except those who de- 
nied water baptism altogether, who did not consider infant 
baptism as a divine institution. At the very period, when 
those who reject this practice say it must have been 
introduced, if it were not of divine origin, history says 
nothing of it as being an innovation. It speaks not 
of a single controversy, commotion, or separation, with 
respect to the rise, progress, or effects, of this institution. 
We have traced it back to the practice and opinion of the 
apostles, which we found confirmed by the instructions of 
the Saviour. We found the commission he gave to them, 
leaving the ancient covenant unaltered as to its subjects, 
only changing the token and seal, making it baptism, 
whereas before it was circumcision. 

We then traced the history still farther back, and exam- 
ined the first organization of the visible church, and found 
that the same church, with the same original covenant, re- 
mains unaltered,—its doctrines, conditions, and promises, 
all the same ;—its seal or token only changed. We find 
in this original organization of the church (which has 
been modified only—not radically changed), that God ex- 
pressed his will, that the children of believers should re- 
ceive the sign of the covenant,—the seat of the righe 
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teousness of faith, We have gone backward from our 
time to this spot, where we find this seal of the righteous- 
ness of faith (precisely the same thing in its signification 
with baptism), affixed, by divine direction, to believers and 
their children. Here, then, we have the origin of infant 
baptism. And beginning here, and reversing the histori 
cal order, alt history, inspired and uninspired, respecting 
this subject, ‘ will appear plain and consistent from Abra- 
ham to Christ, and from Christ to this day.” Abraham, 
the father of the faithful, circumcised infants ; his descend- 
ants continued in the practice to the gospel day; then 
they complained not, that their children were injured by 
the substitution of baptism: the apostles baptized believ- 
ers and their households; and the practice of household 
baptism has continued, through all successive generations, 
from the apostles’ days to the present time. These are 
plain and consistent historical facts, which, in our view, 
carry the most unexceptionable and convincing evidence 
in favor of infent baptism. ‘The whole current of Scrip- 
ture, and the whole current of history, must, in time to 
come, as in time past, carry general conviction to the 
Christian world of the duty and importance of this insti- 
tution.’ 

With these convictions, we send out this humble essay 
among the churches, in the hope and with the prayer, that 
it may, by the blessing of God, be instrumental, in some 
degree at least, in turning the hearts of the parents 
to the children, and in making ready a people pre- 
pared for the Lord. We regard this ordinance not only 
as avery precious one, but as contributing to the strength 
and prosperity of the church ; and to the utter neglect, or 
the cold and faithless performance of it, we ascribe many 
of the evils which threaten us. We do not mean that the 
mere baptism of children wilt make them Christians. 
Baptism is in no ease a saving ordinance. Our meaning 
is, that as an ordinance of God, infant baptism is as ne- 
cessary to the well-being of a church, as any thing else 
required of us. God’s blessing is connected with its holy 
observance, and his frown must accompany its neglect. 

The question, What good can baptism do to infants? is 
impertinent. We may as well ask, What good it did to 
‘circumcise infants? Or what good can baptism do adults, 
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or what good the Sabbath, or the Lord’s supper can do 
Christians? As a moral institution, the baptism of chil- 
dren is wel] adapted to promote the best interests of the 
church ; but as divinely appointed, its observance is a con- 
dition of the divine blessing. Under the first dispensa- 
tion, the child whose circumcision was neglected by his 
parents was to be cut off from God’s people. Such was 
the fearful consequence of neglecting the duty of infant 
dedication. And is not the relation between the believer 
and his covenant God the same now as formerly? Is not 
the relation between the parent and his children the same 
now as formerly? Was there any reason for affixing the 
seal to children then which does not existnow? Why, 
then, should we suppose the refusal to dedicate our chil- 
dren to God now, is more innocent or safe than formerly ? 
Can we expect to enjoy the blessings of the covenant of 
grace while we reject the terms upon which these bless- 
ings are promised ? 

‘Christian parents are not sufficiently awake to their in- 
terest in this matter. They mourn over the impenitence, 
the obstinacy, the frowardness, and the degeneracy of the 
rising generation, but seem not aware, that all this is in a 
great measure to be attributed to their own neglect of cov- 
enant engagements. They cast the lambs out of the fold, 
and then wonder why the wolf cometh and catcheth them. 
If parents would make themselves thoroughly acquainted 
with the grounds and reasons of this ordmance—if they 
would consecrate their children to God, not with a hesi- 
tating and doubting mind, but with a strong and living 
faith—if they would consider their covenant vows as 
binding them with more than the strength of mere pa- 
rental feeling, to teach their children diligently what they 
mean by this ordinance, and the great truths wrapped up 
in this simple rite *—if they would walk in the steps of 
Abraham’s practice, and command their households after 
them to keep the way of the Lord,—we believe and are 
confident, that the blessing of Abraham would come upon 
them, and upon their offspring through Jesus Christ; and 
that they would speedily receive the promise of the Spirit 
through faith, which is now, as in former times, to them 
and to their children. 





~* See Tract No. 36, on the nature and design of infant baptism, 
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The following is extracted from “ Religious Exercises for Christian Fam- 
ilies, on Infant Baptism,” published by the Massachusetts Sabbath School 
Society -— 


Mr. N. Tere is much reason to believe that Infant Baptism 
has been a blessing to baptized children themselves. Indeed, it 
may be seen,-I think, that God pays some respect to it in the 
dispensations of his grace. 

Edward. Can you mention any facts which show this ? 

Mr. N._ Facts of this kind are found where there have been 
revivals of religion. 

Edward. Will you state some of them ? 

Mr. N. In one town, “ where the number of individuals who 
were dedicated to God in infancy constituted but a small pro- 
portion of the whole, in 1812, seventy-nine were added to the 
church, and all but four of them were baptized in infancy.” 
“In another town, where about one hundred were added to the 
church, in 1810-11, all but twelve of them were baptized in their 
infancy.” “In another town, during the year 1815, thirty-one 
were received into the church at one time, and twenty-one of 
these were baptized in their infancy. A young man, educated 
a Baptist, was a spectator of this interesting scene. He was 
filled with wonder and disappointment, that. ten only of this 
number were then baptized. As he returned from meeting, he 
asked an aged professor if this were not an uncommon case, that 
So great a proportion of the converts were baptized in infancy. 
The professor answered no, it was very common for far the 
largest proportion of converts, in revivals, to be those who were 
dedicated to God in infant baptism. The young man replied, 
with much feeling, If it be so, then surely God has respect to 
his everlasting covenant. Since that time, this young man has 
become hopefully pious, and for years has been an active mem- 
ber of that very church where he witnessed the above-mentioned 
scene. 

Edward. But is it proper to suppose that these facts prove 


what you intend they should,—that is, that God blesses infant 
baptism ? 
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Mr. .N. If these were the only facts of the kind that could 
be mentioned, it would not be proper to corisider them as deci« 
swe evidence in the case. But since facts similar to these are 
common all over our land, I think they plainly declare that God, 
in the dispensations of his grace, has respect to the everlasting 
covenant, and approves of having its seal applied to the children 
of believers; 

Edward. But do not those children who are baptized in in- 
fancy enjoy better instruction than others? And are they not 
blessed, in these revivals, on account of this religious instruction, 
rather than on account of their baptism ? 

Mr. N. Without doubt, they have better instruction than 
others. But why do they have it? Plainly and chiefly because 
they are offered up to God in baptism. ‘This doubtless excites 
their parents to be more faithful in instructing them; and, in 
this way, God blesses their baptism, and causes it to promote 
their salvation. 

Edward. Is there any other way in which you can show that 
God, in the dispensations of his grace, sets his mark of approba- 
tion on infant baptism ? 

Mr. N. Yes. 

Edward. What is it ? 

Mr. N. It is by going over the laid, and instituting a com- 
parison between the number of converted children in the Con 
gregational and Baptist denominations. 

Edward. And how would you make such a comparison ? 

Mr. N. I would take from each of the two denominations an 
equal number of families in which the parents were pious ; then 
institute a comparison between the number of converted children 
in these several families, and ascertain if there Were not as many 
among the Congregationalists as there were among the Baptists. 
Rather, | would ascertain if there weré not moi'e among the 
former than the latter. 

Edward. But there might be many more childreft in one 
denomination than in the other. 

Mr. N. I would make due allowance for this, and every 
other circumstance, and then see in which denominatioti there 
were the greatest number of professedly pious children. 

Charles. I have just been making such a comparison, father, 
I have taken the town of , where there have been a 
Congregational and a Baptist church for more than forty years, 
and where, for eight or ten years past, both churches have 
mutually shared in several revivals of’ religion. 

Edward. Wave you selected the families so as to be impar- 
tial in your comparison ? ; 

Charles. Yes—I have taken all the families, with whom I am 
acquainted, from the Baptist church, where there are children, 
and where the heads of the family are hopefully pious, and 
about all of the same description from the other church, 
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Mr. N. Well, what is the result of your comparison ? 

Charles. I know eighteen families, in that place, in each 
denomination, where the parents or heads of each family are all 
professors of religion, and have been such for years. In order 
to obviate objections, I have included in my comparison no chil- 
dren, in either denomination, but such as are more than six 
years old. 

Edward. Well, what is the result ? 

Charles. In the eighteen Baptist families, | find that one half 
of their children,’ wanting one, are professedly pious. In the 
eighteen Congregational families, I find that three fourths of 
their children are professedly pious. 

Edward. You surprise me; I never once thought that the 
result could be so much in favor of our denomination. 

Mr. N. And yet, Edward, go through the land, and make 
such a comparison as Charles has now made, and see if you do 
not thus find abundant reason to say, Surely God has respect to 
his everlasting covenant, and to the children of the covenant 
who are marked for him. Now, if infant baptism be a “perni- 
cious heresy,” we should certainly expect to find the children 
of pious Baptist parents much more frequently converted than 
those of Congregational parents. But, instead of this, we find 
the reverse is true. 1 repeat it, then, carry out the comparison ; 
carry it through all the evangelical societies of our land, and 
see if you do not find enough to convince you that God publicly 
fixes the mark of his approbation on those who practise infant 
baptism, by converting multitudes of these baptized children ; 
see if you do not find enowgh to convince you that, if Christian 
parents and churches who practise infant baptism would only 
perform the duties involved in this sacred ordinance more faith- 
fully, scores and hundreds more of their children would be sin- 
gled out as subjects of divine grace; see if you do not find 
enough to convince you that God does indeed fulfil his promise, 
and be a God to such as dedicate their offspring, as well as 
themselves, to him ! 
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Baptism, like circumcision, is both a sign and a seal.* 
As a sign it is significant of important truths. Asa seal, 
it is connected with a covenant, involving duties to be 
performed, and promising important blessings. This is 
true of baptism generally ; and it is equally true of bap- 
tism when applied to children. 

It will be necessary to contemplate infant baptism in 
the twofold view which has been here presented. 

And, first, as a sign. What is signified in the baptism 
_ of children? What facts, what truths, is the ordinance 
calculated to teach and impress ? 

1. It plainly teaches that infants are moral beings, and 
capable of receiving spiritual blessings. 

Whenever we see a child presented for baptism, we 
have a visible manifestation of this interesting truth. 
God is here virtually assuring us, that in the breast of 
the seemingly unconscious infant there is a flame lighted 
up which is to burn forever. He is assuring us, that the 
little subject of baptism, though at present feeble and 





* “ He (Abraham) received the sign of circumcision, a seal of the 
righteousness of faith,’ &c. Rom. iv. 11. Lightfoot says, that 
the Jews have always considered circumcision as both a sign and a 
seal ; and that when in the act of circumcising a child, the admin- 
istrator was instructed to say, “‘ Blessed be he who hath sanctified 
you, beloved from the womb, and hath placed the sign in your 
flesh, and hath sealed our sons with the seal of his holy covenant.” 
Horae Hebraicae on Matt. xxviii. 19. 

The Christian Fathers were accustomed to represent baptism as 
a seal, Hermas, speaking of “the seal of the Son of God,” says, 
Gillud autem sigillum aqua est) “ but that seal ts water.” Gregor 
Nazianzen, reproving a mother for delaying to baptize her child, 
says: “ Thou art afraid of giving him the seal.” Wall’s Hist. of 
In. Baptism, Part i. Chapters 1 and 11. r 
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helpless, is capable, in the progress of its being, of un- 
bounded attainments in holiness and bliss; and is capa- 
ble even now, of being brought into a covenant relation to 
God, and becoming an heir of eternal life. 

2. We see in the baptism of infants that they are de- 
praved beings. Evangelical Christians have always held 
to native as well as total depravity ; and this melancholy 


truth is clearly taught in the baptism of infants. Why 


are they baptized for the remission of sins, if they have 
none ? was the triumphant interrogation of Augustine to 
Pelagius. And the question is equally pertinent, and 
equally unanswerable, now as then. The application of 
water is a fit and appointed emblem of purification. But 
why purify that which is not defiled? Why apply bap- 
tismal water to those who are not in any way the subjects 
of moral pollution ? 

Some there are, who call infant children ‘little inno- 
cents; ”’ and think them fit subjects of baptism, because 
they are innocent. But if they are innocent, they need 
no spiritual cleansing, no purification; and why should 
the symbol of purification be applied to them 1—The lan- 
guage of infant baptism, however humiliating to proud 
nature, is too plain to be easily perverted or misunder- 
stood: ‘ Your children are polluted; they are depraved 
from their birth; they need to be regenerated, to be spir- 
itually cleansed and purified; and it is on this account, 
and not because they are innocent, that the symbol of 
purification is applied to them.’ 

8. The baptism of infants, like that of adults, sets forth 
the cleansing of the soul from sin “by the washing of 
regeneration and renewing of the Holy Ghost.” This 
ordinance does not indeed import, that all those to whom 
it is applied are actually cleansed; but that there is 
cleansing for them in the gospel, and that this is to be 
effected through the special operations of the Holy Spirit. 


“ Arise, and be baptized, and wash away thy sins.” Acts 
xxil. 16.“ Christ loved the church, and gave himself 


. for it, that he might sanctify and cleanse it with the wash 


ing of water by the word.” Eph. v.25.“ Then will I 

sprinkle clean water upon you, and ye shall be clean.” 

Ezek. xxxvi. 25. : 
Whenever we see a little child presented: for ot 


at. 
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we have a striking illustration of the glorious truth, that 
though we are polluted from our birth, still there is 
cleansing for us in the gospel. There is the ‘blood of 
sprinkling which speaketh better things than that of 
Abel.” There is an almighty Spirit, bythe shedding 
forth of whose influence the darkened mind may be en- 
lightened, the stubborn will bowed, the depraved heart 
purified, and the whole soul transformed into a meetness 
for heaven. 3! 

4. The baptism of an infant is calculated to impress 
on ail who witness it, that the cleansing, the healing, and 
salvation of the gospel are entirely gratuitous. In the 
case of a little child, these blessings must be gratuitous. 
What has he done to merit them’? What can he do? 


_. But, says our blessed Saviour, ‘‘ Whosoever shall not re- 


ceive the kingdom of God as a little child, he shall not 


¥ 


enter therein.” The adult person» ‘‘ who receives the 
kingdom, must receive it on the same terms as the child; 
—not for a life of virtue,—not for his faith, his repente 
ance, his obedience, as if these could merit any thing 
from God. He must, as to the ground of his title to 


spiritual blessings, be divested of every thing.—Now this 


is one of the essential articles of gospel truth; one of the 
immutable laws of Christ’s kingdom; one of the indis- 
pensable characteristics of his genuine subjects. And 
this truth is constantly exhibited, and affectingly ime 
pressed, in infant baptism. 

5. Infant baptism is a significant token of discipleship, 
affixed to those who are early consecrated to Christ, and 
pledged to him as his future followers. ‘ All societies 
need some mark of distinction, by which the members 
shall be known to each other; so that each individual 
shall feel, that he is himself required, and may justly re- 
quire others, to perform the duties incumbent on him, 
and them, as members of the fraternity. This sign ought — 
to be publicly known, to be definite, unequivocal, solemn, 
significant, established by authority, and acknowledged 
by all the members. The power of such a sign, to unite 
the members in affection, in a common interest, and in 
corresponding pursuits, is very great.” Now the sign of 
discipleship in the school of Christ is baptism: and our 
gracious Master has provided, that it shall be affixed, not 
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only to his actual followers, but to their children. He 
has required that little children should be brought to him 
for his blessing, committed to his guidance, and pledged 
and devoted to his care and service 3; and that the token 
of discipleship should be placed upon them. In this 
view, what an interesting spectacle is the baptism of a 
child! A little immortal, just placed in the hands of its 
earthly guardians, is publicly resigned back to the guar- 
dianship of Christ; and he is represented as taking it 
into a covenant relation to himself, and fixing upon it the 
token of his faithfulness and love ! 

“Having thus contemplated infant baptism as a sign, 
and glanced at some of the great truths which it is fitted 
to teach and impress; let us, secondly, consider it as a 
seal. ‘ , 

A seal is an appendage toa covenant ; and implies the 
existence of a covenant. Baptism, in the case of an 
adult, is the seal of a covenant between God and the 
person receiving it. It seals his engagements to be the 
Lord’s, and seals to him the divine promises of justifica- 
tion and salvation. ; 

Baptism, in the case of an infant, is not the seal of a 
covenant between God and the infant; for the infant is 
incapable of personally entering into covenant, or of en- 
gaging in any covenant transaction ;—but baptism, in 
this case, is the seal of a covenant between God and the 
parent, respecting the child. 

If we look into the Bible, we shall find this covenant, 
in both parts of it;—its promises, and its requisitions. 
It is in fact no other than the covenant of the church—the 
covenant with Abraham. God promises Abraham, in the 
seventeenth chapter of Genesis, “I will establish my 
covenant between me and thee, and thy seed after thee, 
to be a God to thee, and to thy seed after thee.” We 
find similar promises in every part of the Bible. «T will 
pour my Spirit upon thy seed, and my blessing upon 
thine offspring.” + They are the seed of the blessed of 
the Lord, and their offspring with them.’ Is. xliv. 33 


Ixv. 23.“ The promise is to you, and to your children.” 
Acts ii. 39. - ‘ 

It is indubitable, from these passages, that the promises 
of the covenant extended to the children of believers, 
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They extend to them as truly as to their parents, God 
promises to be the God of the one, as really as of the 
other. 

It will be observed, however, that these are covenant 
promises, and are connected with requirements to be ful- 
filled on the other part. There are requirements for the 
_ believer to fulfil in respect to himself, or he is entitled to 
no promise. He must endure to the end, or he has no 
promise of salvation. He must be faithful unto death, or 
he has no promise of a crown of life. pita 

So there are requirements for the believing parent to 
fulfil in respect to his children, or he is entitled to no 
promise for them, ‘ Walk before me, and be thou per- 
F252 epee and I will establish my covenant between 
me and thee, and thy seed after thee, to be a God unto 
thee, and to thy seed after thee.” ‘J know Abraham, 
that he will command his children and his household after 
him, and they shall keep the way of the Lord, to do jus- 
tice and judgment.” ‘+ Know, therefore, that the Lord 
thy God is the faithful God, keeping covenant and mercy 
with them that love him and keep his commandments, to a 
thousand generations.” ‘* When thou shalt return unto 
the Lord thy God, and shalt obey his voice, according to 
all that I command thee this day....... the Lord 
thy God shalt circumcise thine heart, and the heart of thy 
seed.” ‘He established a testimony in Jacob, and ap- 
pointed a Jaw in Israel, which he commanded our fathers 
that they should make them known to their children,.... 
- +++ that they might set their hope in Gol, and, not 
forget the works of God, but keep his commandments.” 
‘* The mercy of the Lord is from everlasting to everlast- 
ing upon them that fear him, and Ais righteousness unto 
children’s children, to such as keep his covenant, and ta 
those that remember his commandments to do them.” 
“« The generation of the upright shall be blessed.” ‘The 
just man walketh in his integrity, and his children are 
blessed after him.” ‘ Train up a child in the way he 
should go, and when he is old, he will not depart from 
too 


* Gen, xvii. 1,7; xviii. 19. Deut. vii. 9; xxx. 6, Ps. Ixxviii. 
5,7; ceili. 17,18; ex. 2. Prov. xx. 7; xxii. 6. 
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From these passages, out of the many which might be 
quoted, the import of the covenant may be gathered. 
God promises to be the God of believers, if they will be 
faithful to themselves ; and he promises to be the God of 
their children, if they will be faithful tothem. If they 
will walk before him and be perfect, he promises to es- 
tablish his covenant with them, to be a God to them and 
to their seed. If they will command their children and 
their households after them, he promises that they shall 
keep the way of the Lord to do justice and judgment. If 
they and their posterity will continue in his love, he 
promises that his mercy shall descend from parents to 
children, even to a thousand generations. If they will 
return unto the Lord and obey his voice, according to all 
that he commands them; he promises to circumcise the 
heart of their seed, that they may love him with all the 
heart. If they will make known unto their children the 
praises of the Lord, and his strength, and the wonderful 
works that he has done; he promises that they shall set 
their hope in God, and not forget the works of God, but 
keep his commandments. If they will keep his covenant, 
and remember his commandments to do them; he prom- 
ises that his righteousness shall descend to their children’s 
children. If they will sustain consistently the character 
of the upright, their genetation shall be blessed. If they 
will be just and walk in their integrity, their children 
shall be blessed after them. If they will train them up 
in the way they should go, when they are old they will 
not depart from it. Or to sum up these various Scrip- 
tural representations, if covenanting parents aill be 
faithful to their children, and bring them up in the 
nurture and admonition of the Lord; he promises to be- 
stow upon them converting grace, and to be their God and 
portion wm this world and forever. 

Such, then, is the import of infant baptism, as a seal. 
It is the seal of a covenant between God and the parent. 
It is a visible confirmation of this covenant by both the 
parties concerned in it. God,virtually and most gra- 
ciously addresses the parent in this transaction, and says, 
‘T will be a God to your child, if you will be faithful to 
it.” And the parent responds, ‘I engage to be faithful 
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to the child. I here publicly give. it up to thee, and 
promise to train it up for thee.’ 

From the view here taken, the relation of the baptized 
infant to the church is very obvious. It is not, indeed, at 
present, an actual church member. Still, it holds an im- 
portant place in the covenant of the church. Both the 
promises and requisitions of the covenant have respect to 
it. The parent consecrates the child to Christ, and 
promises to train it up for him according to covenant. 
And God says, “This do, and your child shall live. This 
do, and your child is secured to Christ and the church 
forever.’ 

It may be asked here, whether the covenant of the 
church in respect to children, demands entire fidelity of 
the parent; whether it is broken by every instance of im- 
proper treatment, by every failure in point of duty ?— 
And in reply, I would ask, whether God ‘does not.de- 
mand entire fidelity in alJ his covenant dealings with 
men? In what covenant that he has ever made with 
them has he left them at liberty to sin? Could Abraham 
fall into sin, and not violate that covenant in which it 
was said, ‘ Walk before me, and be thou perfect ?’ 

It is one thing, however, to come short of the entire 
requisitions of a covenant, and quite another, so to break 
it and trifle with it, as to lose all interest in its promised 
blessings. The former is often done by the professing 
people of God ; the latter, it may be hoped, is of rare oc- 
currence. . 

_ The covenanting parent, having once failed, may not 

be able to demand the entire fulfilment of the promises ; 
but he may reasonably hope for their fulfilment, and this 
hope will be just in proportion to the degree of his pen- 
itence, and his future diligence in the performance of 
duty. 

It appears, that infant baptism is most wisely adapted 
to secure the religious education and consequent conver- 
sion of the children of believing parents. This is, indeed, 
the great object and end of infant baptism; and the rite, 
as it has been explained, is fitted obviously, in the best 
manner, to secure it. 

It is fitted to do this, by reminding covenanting parents 
of their duty to their children. Every time they look 
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upon them, and behold the seal of God upon their fore- 
heads, they are reminded of the engagements into which 
they have entered, and the duties which they have cove- 
nanted to perform. 

Infant baptism is also fitted to quicken and strengthen 
parents in the performance of their duties. In this re- 
spect, it is not unlike a public profession of religion. A 
public profession imposes no new duties. The same re- 
ligious duties, in general, are binding on all men, whether 
they make a profession or not. But a profession fur- 
nishes new inducements to the performance of duty, and 
new strength with which to resist the temptations to 
neglect it. So infant baptism imposes no new duties. All 
parents are bound to be faithful to their children, whether 
they baptize them or not. But by a public recognition of 
parental duties, and a solemn, sealed engagement to per- 
form these duties, infant, baptism greatly increases the 
motives in favor of their performance, and furnishes addi- 
tional security that they will be performed. 

The promises of God, too, will be a great encourage- 
ment to parents, in the difficult and responsible work of 
training up their children. Was it not an encourage- 
ment to Abraham, that God had promised to be the God 
of his seed? And should it not afford encouragement to 
the Christian parent, that this promise is still to him, and 
to his children? As he looks upon his beloved offspring, 
with an ever watchful anxiety for their spiritual good, 
will it not encourage and comfort him, that he may re- 
gard them as already the subjects of promise, and may 
humbly plead the provisions of God’s gracious covenant 
on their behalf? 

It appears that there is a propriety in administering 
baptism, not only to the natural children of believing 
parents, but to such as have been adopted by them, and 
with whose education they are intrusted. Infant baptism 
is the seal of a covenant, or of mutual engagements, enter- 
ed into by God and the parent respecting the child. The 
engagement of the parent is in substance this: ‘I will 
train up this child in the nurture and admonition of the 
Lord.’ 

It is plain, that the parent may properly enter into such 
an engagement respecting his own children; and it is- 
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equally plain that he may enter into a like engagement in 
respect to any child or children whom he has adopted, or 
with whose education he is intrusted. With the utmost 
propriety, therefore, he may present such child or chil- 
dren before God and say, ‘ Here are the little ones whom 
thou, in thy righteous providence, hast committed to my 
care. I desire to yield them up to thee, and promise to 
train them up for thee. I desire to seal this promise in 
their baptism, and thus take hold of thy gracious cove- 
nant on their behalf.’ 

It appears that the baptism of children furnishes no 
reason for their admission to the communion of the 
church, without a credible profession of piety.—In the 
opinion of some, when baptized children arrive at a 
certain age, and have passed what may be termed their 
religious minority, they are entitled, on the mere ground 
of their baptism, to the communion of the church. . And 
if, at this or at any subsequent period, they request ad- 
Mission to communion; unless their lives are scandal- 
ously immoral, the church, it is said, have no right to 
refuse them. But opinions such as these are obviously 
the result of incorrect notions respecting the import of 
infant baptism, and the relation which it establishes be- 
tween the child and the church. 

It appears that infant baptism is not an unmeaning 
ceremony, but a very significant and important ordinance. 
—Those who reject this ordinance usually think and 
speak of it as a thing of no value. ‘ It is a cause that 
produces no effect; a means connected with no end; a 
cloud that affords no rain; a tree that yields no fruit.” * 

But in view of what has been said, I must be allowed 
to ask, Is this true? Is infant baptism of no benefit as a 
sign? Is it not clearly significant of some of the most 
important spiritual ‘‘ traths?’” Where can we so plainly 
read, that we are morally polluted beings from our birth ; 
that we need cleansing ; that there is cleansing for us in 
the gospel; and that this (if bestowed at all) must come 
in a way of mere grace,—as in infant baptism? And is 
it of no benefit to the church and world, that Christ has 
appointed a standing symbol, an ordinance, by which 





* Birt’s Strictures, p. 10, 
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these, and the kindred important truths, are shadowed 
forth? Was it of no benefit to the church in the days of 
Pelagius, that she could appeal triumphantly to infant 
baptism, in opposition to the errors which then were 
broached? Is it of no advantage to the church, that she 
still retains the same argument ? 

But infant baptism is full of meaning and interest, not 
only as a sign, but asa seal. It is the seal of a solemn 
covenant between God and the parent. It binds the 
parent, by every thing sacred, to be mindful of the spir- 
itual interests of his children, and to do all in his power 
to train them up for heaven; and seals the consequent 
gracious promise, that God will be their portion forever. 
And now is not a covenant, so framed and sealed, calcu- 
lated to have an important influence? Will not those 
parents who have sincerely entered into it be more likely 
(other things being equal) to engage, with persevering 
diligence, in the important work of religious education, 
than those who have made no such engagements? And 
will not God remember his covenant, and bless their 
labors, and cause the fruits of them to appear in their 
children ? 

Hence the responsibility of parents, who have given up 
their children to God in baptism, is very gredt. The 
charge committed to them is immense—the charge of 
souls. To them it is intrusted, in great measure, to form 
the characters and decide the destinies of their children, 
for time and eternity. 

When you presented your children for baptism, Chris- 
tian parents, you were regarded, not only as giving them 
to God, but as promising to train them up for him. When 
your covenant respecting them was sealed in baptismal 
water, in the name of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, 
you were understood as binding yourselves, by the most 
solemn obligations, to make their conversion and final 
salvation the leading object of your lives. Remember, 
then, that this is a subject in regard to which you stand 
sacredly pledged. The vows of God are upon you, and 
you cannot go back. And why should you desire to go 
back ? Have you bound yourselves to do more than your 
duty—more than the honor of God, and your own happi- 
ness and the best interests of your children demand? 


ai 
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No, Christian parent, you cannot think so. The cove- 
nant into which you have entered is perfect. Its require- 
ments are strict, but, its promises are precious—too pre- 
cious to be easily sacrificed and lost. Will you not, then, 
endeavor to be faithful? A thousand considerations are 
pressing upon you to be faithful. If you can consent to 
trifle with your own souls, do not trifle with the souls of 
those little immortal beings which are intrusted to your 
care. Neglect not to ‘feed daily, with oil from the 
sanctuary, those lights lighted for eternity, that they may 
burn with a pure and lovely radiance before the throne 
above.” Neglect not to ‘“‘ cherish and cultivate those 
tender plants of immortality, bringing down upon them 
by prayer the dews and the rains of heaven, that they 
may flourish and bear fruit forever in the Paradise o 

God.” 

But you feel, perhaps, that you have been already un- 
faithful. Ona review of the past, you see little else but 
imperfection. Your covenant has been often broken, and 
your obligations have been violated.—And what are your 
feelings, Christian parent, in view of this dark picture ? 
Do you sincerely mourn over it?’ Do you feel disposed 
to humble yourself before God, and confess your sins, 
and implore forgiveness for the past, and resolve in the 
strength of Christ to be faithful in time to come? Can 

ou in this way return to God, and take hold again of his 
holy covenant? If so, you may hope that God will return 
to you, and verify to you the promises of his grace? 
You may hope that the God of Abraham will not refuse 
to be your God, and that of your children.—But if you 
feel none of these relentings in view of past unfaithful- 
ness; if you mean still to neglect duty and trifle with 
obligation, as you acknowledge you have done; then 
dark indeed is the prospect before you. Your broken 
vows must plead against you at the last, and the solemni- 
ties through which you have past with your children will 
be worse than in vain both to them and to you. 

This subject should be an impressive one to baptized 
children, especially to those who have arrived at years of 
understanding, and have not yet given their hearts to 
God. I shall take it for granted, my young friends, that 
your parents have done something more than merely to 
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offer you in baptism ;—that they have often told you of 
that solemn hour, when you were publicly consecrated to 
God, and his name was put upon you, and the covenant 
respecting you was ratified and sealed ;—that they have 
kept this covenant in mind, and labored, in accordance 
With it, to train you up in a meetness for heaven. How 
great, then, have been your privileges! How great your 
consequent obligations. And how great your sin and 
guilt, if these obligations have not been fulfilled! Re- 
sisted light, and violated obligations, and abused privi- 
leges, so far from doing you any good, can only aggravate 
your final condemnation. Your parents, I am willing to 
suppose, have endeavored to perform their duty towards 
you. But they never can repent and believe for you. 
They cannot have religion in your stead. Every thing 
is now depending, under God, upon yourselves. “If 
thou be wise, thou shalt be wise for thyself; but if thou 
scornest, thou alone shalt bear it.”” Your parents have 
committed you into the hands of God; be willing to 
commit yourselves there. ‘Take hold of the promises for 
yourselves, and enter personally into covenant with your 
Maker. Nothing short of this can save you; or can 
prevent your distinguished privileges from rising up in 
the judgment to condemn you. 

This subject should be one of particular interest to the 
churches at the present period. They are expecting» 
great things of the rising generation. They are expect- 
ing a vast accession of members, to be taken chiefly from 
those now in the morning of life. It is high time, then, 
that the hearts of the fathers were turned to the children; 
and that the hearts of all professing Christians were en- 
gaged to seek the salvation of the young; that, when 
those now on the stage are summoned to leave it, a gen- 
eration may rise up—not only to call them blessed—but 
to stand in their lot, and enter into their labors. 
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Tose Christians, who reject infant baptism, and con- 
tend for the exclusive validity of immersion in that ordi+ 
nance, have, for the most part, confined their communion 
to persons of their own persuasion, considering those of 
other denominations as unbaptized. Their practice in 
this respect has been termed close or strict communion ; 
while the opposite practice is styled free, open, or mixed 
communion. 

I design, in the following pages, to offer some consid- 
erations in opposition to close communion. 

1. The practice of close communion is, in the first 
place, unscriptural.—There were differences of opinion 
in the apostolical churches, and some of them of as great 
importance as those now agitated between Baptists and 
Pedobaptists. Such, for instance, was the question re- 
specting the obligation of practising circumcision, and 
observing the Jewish law. Yet neither party was toler- 
ated in excluding or denouncing the other. So far from 
this, they were expressly exhorted to receive one another, 
on the ground of both being supposed to belong to Christ. 
‘Wherefore receive ye one another, as Christ also re- 
ceived us, to the glory of God.” Rom. xv. 7. ‘ Him that 
is weak in faith”—or whom ye esteem weak, he not 
being able to see things in the same light with yourselves 
—‘ receive ye, but not to doubtful disputations.” ‘Whe 
art thou that judgest another man’s servant, in respect to 
such matters? He is a servant of Christ; he is in the 
faith; he is conscientious in his opinion, as you are in 
yours; and why do you judge him? To his own Master 
he standeth or falleth. Let us not therefore judge one 
another any more.’ See Rom. xiii. 1—13. 

Nothing is more certain from the New Testament, than 
that the church of Christ is one body. ‘As we have 
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_ many members in one body, and all members have not 

the same office, so we, being many, are one body in 
Christ, and every one members one of another.”’ Rom. 
xii. 4, 5. And this is true, not only of the real, spiritual 
church of Christ, but equally so of the visible church. 
For what is the visible church? It is the real church 
bodied forth, made visible, by a credible profession of 
godliness; so that if Christ’s spiritual church is one, his 
visible church must be equally so; and if the former may 
with propriety be represented as his body, the latter is his 
visible boy. ‘By one Spirit are we all baptized into 
one body.” ‘Now ye are the body of Christ, and mem- 
bers in particular.” J Cor. xii. 13,27. To divide the 
church of Christ, therefore, is to divide his body. To 
separate a portion of the acknowledged members of his 
church, and refuse to hold communion with them, is, as 
Mr. Baxter expresses it, to ‘‘ separate the members of 
Christ’s body, and tear his flesh, and break his bones.”’ 
This, it hardly needs be said, is as unscriptural as it is 
unnatural. ‘Is Christ divided?” 
. In every view which can be taken of the subject, I am 
constrained to regard what is commonly called close com- 
munion as unscriptural. It was entirely unknown in the 
first age of the church. The Apostles seem not to have 
contemplated such a thing as possible. Of course, they 
did not expressly prohibit it; and yet they established 
principles which, by a fair and general application, go 
decidedly to condemn it. 

2. Ciose communion is contrary to the practice of the 
church in the ages succeeding the Apostles. ‘There were 
differences of opinion among the primitive believers in 
regard to points not deemed essential ; but these were not 
suffered to break the unity of the church. Such was the 
dispute about the time and manner of celebrating Easter. 
This may be deemed a trifling matter to Christians of 
the present age; but in primitive times, it was a question 
of high interest and importance. And when Victor, one 
of the bishops of Rome, undertook to excommunicate his 
Eastern. brethren, because they would not yield to his 
opinion on the subject, he was rebuked for so unchristian 
a procedure, and obliged to retrace his steps. Says 
Ireneus, writing to him, “The Presbyters who before 
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ruled the church which you now govern, neither observed 
themselves, nor permitted their people to observe, the 
day which is kept by the Asiatic Christians; neverthe- 
less, while they did not observe that day, they maintained 
peace with the other Presbyters who did; and never 
were any on account of this diversity cast out of the 
church; but the Presbyters who preceded you, and did 
not keep the day, sent the Eucharist to those who did.” * 
Another dispute with which the church in those times 
was agitated, related to the validity of certain baptisms, 
and was not altogether unlike modern questions touching 
the same subject. Many doubted concerning the bap- 
tisms administered by heretics, and whether it was proper 
to receive persons so baptized into the church, without a 
repetition of the ordinance. But neither was this matter, 
for a considerable time at least, permitted to interrupt the 
fellowship of the church. ‘ Many things,” says an ex- 
cellent man, writing to the celebrated Cyprian at this pe- 
riod—‘* many things vary according to the diversity of 
place and people; but nevertheless, these variations have 
at no time infringed the peace and unity of the church.” + 
There were differences of opinion among the primitive 
Christians in regard to the subject of church government. 
Originally, the church was governed by Presbyters, the 
words Presbyter and Bishop designating the same office. 
Bat in the course of a few centuries, Episcopal govern- 
ment was introduced, and the primitive order of things 
was changed. In proof of this, the following quotation 
from Jerome is decisive. ‘A Presbyter ts the same as a 
Bishop ; and before there were, by the instigation of the 
devil, dissensions in religion, and it was said among the 
people, I am of Paul, and I of Apollos, and I of Cephas, 
the churches were governed by the joint counsel of the 
Presbyters. But afterwards, when every one accounted 
those whom he baptized as belonging to himself, and not 
to Christ, it was decreed throughout the whole world, 
‘that one chosen from among the Presbyters, should be 
ut over the rest, and that the whole care of the church 
should be committed to him, and the seeds of schism be 





* Euseb. Ecc. Hist. Lib. vi. Cap. 24. ; 
+ Cypriani Opera, Part ii. p. 220. See also Murdock’s Mosheim, 
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taken away.”—Again this learned father says, after 
having quoted and commented on several passages of 
Scripture in proof of the same point, ‘Among the an- 
cients, Presbyters and Bishops were the very same. But 
by degrees, that the plants of dissensions might be pluck- 
ed up, the whole concern was devolved upon an indi- 
vidual. As the Presbyters, therefore, know that, by the 
custom of the church, they are subjected to him who is 
set over them, so let the Bishops know, that they are 
greater than Presbyters, more by custom, than by any 
real appointment of Christ.” * 

Such is the language of one who lived within a few 
centuries of the Apostles, testifying to the changes which 
had taken place in the government of the church. Yet 
the changes, and the differences of opinion and discus- 
sions which must necessarily have grown out of them, did 
not produce, and were not thought sufficient to warrant 
separate communions. Those who were the most stren- 
uous in opposition to the prevailing innovations were en- 
tirely averse, as Jerome tells us in another place, to 
‘cutting asunder the harmony of brotherly union.” 

Our Baptist brethren believe that there were many of 
their sentiments previously to the reformation from 
Popery, but that they mingled promiscuously with the 
Other pious dissenters, and were closely concealed from 
the eyes of their persecuters. Thus it is said by Bene- 
dict, in his history of the Baptists, that ‘+ before the rise 
of Luther and Calvin, there lay concealed in almost all 
the countries of Europe, particularly in Bohemia, Moravia, 
Switzerland, and Germany, many persons who adhered 
tenaciously to the doctrine which the Waldenses, Wick- 
liffites, and Hussites had maintained. These concealed 
Christians,” he adds, ‘* we have good reasons for believ= - 
ing, were mostiy Baptists.” And Crosby says that, 
previously to the year 1633, the Baptists in England 
“had been intermixed with other Protestant Dissenters 
without distinction, and shared with the Puritans in the 
persecutions of those times.” + Heré are express admis- 
sions on the part of learned Baptist historians that previ- 
ously to the reformation, their brethren were ‘ intermixed 








* Hyronymi Opera, Tom. vi. p. 168. 
t See Benedict’s Hist. of the Baptists, Vol. i, pp, 138,197, 
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with other dissenters,’ and of course that close communion 
was unknown. 

3. The practice of close communion necessarily leads 
those who adopt it into various and palpable inconsisten- 
cies.—It would seem from their principles, that what are 
commonly called Pedobaptist churches are not, in any 
proper sense, churches of Christ. Baptism, we are told, 
is “the divinely appointed mode of entrance into the vis- 
ible church;” and Pedobaptists have not been baptized. 
And yet most of the close-communionists with whom I 
am acquainted admit that the Pedobaptist churches are 
churches of Christ ; and that their ministers are ministers 
of Christ. 

But if the Pedobaptist churches are churches of Christ, 
why not commune with them as such ? 

In reply to what is here urged, it is insisted by Mr. 
Fuller, in his Conversations on Mixed and Strict.Cot- 
munion, (pp. 106—110,) that the office ofa gospel min- 
ister does not belong to the church relation, or at least is 
not peculiar to it, so that a person may consistently be 
received as a preacher of the gospel, who is not regarded 
asa church member. But is he serious in this state- 
ment? And if he is, are the Baptists of our own country 
prepared to adopt his views? It would be doing them 
great injustice to suppose it. In licensing a man to 
preach the gospel, and especially in ordaining him, no 
people would be more likely than they to inquire into his 
church relation and standing; nor do I believe they 
would admit one, on any account into their pulpits, to 
declare to them the truth of God, who they did not sup- 

ose was a member of the church of Christ. 

It has been said by some, that as the Lord’s supper is a 

ositive institution, it rests on different ground from that 
of other religious services, in which unbaptized persons 
may consistently unite. But I would ask, in reply, 
whether the gospel ministry is not a positive institution 5 
and one of as great importance, and demanding as high 
qualifications, as the Lord’s supper ? Indeed, does it not 
demand much higher qualifications? How many thou- 
sands are there in the churches, worthy partakers of the 
Lord’s supper, whom no one would think qualified to 
preach the gospel ?—I would inquire, too, whether the 
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Apostle did not consider preaching as a more important 
work, than even administering ordinances? The latter 
could be done by ordinary helpers ; but ‘ Christ,” says 
he, “sent me, not to baptize, but to preach the gospel.” 
1 Cor. i. 17. 

The advocates of close communion are willing to admit, 
that many Pedobaptists are real Christians. But if they 
are real Christians, they are in the number of God’s chil- 
dren and have a right to sit at their Father’s table. If 
they are real Christians, they have spiritual communion 
with Christ and his people, and ought to be permitted to 
have visible communion. God communes with them, if 
they are real Christians ; and why should any of the pro- 
fessing people of God be more strict in their communion, 
than he is? If Pedobaptists are real Christians, they are 
among those who feed upon Christ by faith; and why 
are they not permitted to feed upon the appointed emblems 
of his body and blood? They are partakers really and 
spiritually ; and why should they not be sacramentally ? 
If Pedobaptists are real Christians, they are heirs of 
heaven, and will shortly be received to heaven; and why 
should it be made more difficult to obtain a seat at certain 
sacramental tables on earth, than to procure admission to 
the marriage supper of the Lamb above? Heaven is 
certainly the great object and end of the Christian’s pil- 
grimage, and earthly ordinances are but the means of 
obtaining it; and why should it be made more difficult 
to secure the means than the end? Why should the 
Lord’s table be barred against the approach of those, to 
whom the gate of heaven is open ?* 





* “T must be permitted to remark an inconsistency in the 
conduct of our opponents, connected with this part of the sub- 
ject, which has often excited my surprise. Disclaiming, as they 
do, all communion with Pedobaptists, and refusing to acknowl- 
edge them as a legitimate part of the Christian church, we should 
naturally expect they would shun every approach to such a 
recognition of them, with peculiar care, in devotional exercises, 
in solemn addresses to the Deity. Nothing, on the contrary, is 
more common than the interchange of religious services betwixt 
Baptists and Independents, in which the Pedobaptist minister is 
solemnly recommended to the Supreme Being as the pastor of 
the church, and his blessing earnestly implored on the relation 
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4. Close communion, is an interruption of mutual 
charity, and a hindrance to Christian love. 

The principles of close communion tend to interrupt 
charity, as they lead those who embrace them, and have 
sufficient hardihood of consistency to carry them out, to 
wage a war of extermination upon other sects. The con- 
sistent close-communionist regards the entire mass of the 
members of Pedobaptist churches as unbaptized, and 
consequently as disqualified for Christian communion ; 
and he is prompted by what he thinks a zeal for God todo 
what he can to diminish their number. I do not say that 
our ministerial brethren of the strict communion actually 
pursue the course here described. But the legitimate 
tendency of close communion, when carried into, full and 
consistent operation, is to divide and weaken the church, 





they stand in to each other ; nor is it unusual for a Baptist to 
officiate at the ordination of an Independent. minister, by deliv- 
ering a charge, or inculcating the duties of the people, in a 
discourse appropriated to the occasion. They feel no objection 
to have communion with Pedobaptists in prayer and praise, the 
most solemn of all acts of worship, even on an occasion imme- 
diately connected with the recognition of a religious society ; 
but no sooner does the idea of the eucharist occur, than it 
operates like a spell, and all this language is changed, and these 
sentiments vanish. It is surely amusing to behold a person 
solemnly inculcating the reciprocal duties of a relation, which, 
on his principles, has no existence ; and interceding expressly in 
behalf of a pastor and a church, when, if we credit his represen- 
tations at other times, that church is illegitimate, and the title of 
pastor, consequently, a mere usurpation. Although it must be 
acl.nowledged that the approach of Pedobaptists to the sacred 
table is, on their principles, a presumptuous intrusion, it is sel- 
dom that the advocates of strict communion feel any scruple in 
attempting, by devotional exercises, to prepare the mind for the 
right performance of what they are accustomed to stigmatize as 
radically wrong. For my part, I am utterly at a loss to recon- 
cile these discrepancies. Is it that they consider less attention 
to truth, a less exact correspondence betwixt the language and 
the sentiments, requisite in addressing the Deity, than in dis- 
coursing with their fellow-mortals ? Or is it not more candid to 
suppose that devotion elevates them to a higher region, where 
they breathe a freer air, and look down upon the petty subtilties 
of a thorny, disputatious theology, with a just and sovereign 
contempt ?”—Hall on Terms of Com., pp. 130—132. 
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and it cannot be thought strange that those who practice 
it should be regarded often with suspicion, and that a sad 
_ interruption to the overflowings of Christian love should 
be the consequence. And the doctrine of close commu- 
nion would not appear reasonable to them who practice it, 
were they to experience its excision. During the session 
of a council held at Mela in the year 416, at which St. 
Austin presided, it was decreed, ‘That whosoever de- 
nieth that infants newly born of their mothers are not to 
be baptized, let him be anathematized.”” Now to exhibit 
the feelings of Baptists in view of close communion when 
practised in a way which would exclude them from the 
Lord’s supper, I copy the following comments on this 
decree, made by Robinson, a Baptist historian, and quo- 
ted with approbation by Benedict, an American historian 
of that denomination. “An honest indignation,” says 
Robinson, “rises at the sound of this tyranny, and if a 
man were driven to the necessity of choosing one saint 
out of two candidates, it would not be St. Austin, it would 
be St. Balaam the son of Bosor, who indeed loved the 
wages of unrighteousness, as many other saints have done, 
but with all his madness he had respect enough for the 
Deity to say, How shall I curse whom God hath not 
cursed.” Does the doctrine of close communion com- 
mend itself to the understandings of the Baptists them- 
selves? While they view it with so much indignation 
adopted at the council of Mela in 416, why do they at 
this late period practise it? 

The principles of close communion lead to disputes 
and separations, which too often terminate in excited 
feelings, alienation, and enmity. Christians forget that 
they are engaged in a common cause, and have a com- 
mon interest, and fail to afford each other that sympathy 
and support which circumstances demand, and the laws 
of Christ require. They fail to bear one another’s bur- 
thens, and to co-operate as they ought in prayers and 
labors to promote the religion of the Saviour. 

It is a remarkable fact, that Missionaries who have left 
their native country in the belief of the principles of close 
communion, have not unfrequently renounced them, after 
laboring for a time among the heathen, This was the 
case with Mr. Hough, of the American Baptist mission 
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in Burmah. It was the case with the celebrated William 
Ward, so long a Missionary in Bengal. It was the case, 
too, with the excellent Mr. Chater, of the Baptist mission . 
in Ceylon. Christian Missionaries among the heathen 
are in a favorable situation to feel the’influence of Chris- 
tian love, and the strength of those ties which ought to 
bind the hearts of Christians together ; and if the princi- 
ples of close communion are no hindrance to the exercise 
of love and charity, in what way are the facts on this 
subject to be accounted for ? 

5. Under the consistent operation of close communion, 
there will often occur cases of real hardship.—Those who 
have been born of God and truly love him, usually set a 
high value upon their seasons of sacramental commu- 
nion. They love to sit down with their fellow disciples at 
the table of their Lord, lean upon his breast at supper, 
and feed upon the memorials of his body and blood. But 
circumstances may be supposed, and are likely often to 
occur, in which individuals may be deprived of this priv- 
ilege for years, perhaps during the greater part of their 
lives, unless they are admitted to communion in the 
Baptist churches. Here is a pious, devoted mother, 
a member of a Pedobaptist church, whose lot Divine 
Providence has cast where she can have Christian inter- 
course only with Baptists. And her intercourse with 
them is in general pleasant. She listens to their preach- 
ers, and is instructed and edified. She meets with them ° 
in the praying circle, and her heart is warmed. She co- 
operates with them in works of faith and labors of love, 
and in promoting various objects of Christian benevo- 
lence. Her affections mingle with theirs, and theirs with 
hers, and they are spiritually of one heart and soul. But 
when the table of the Lord is spread, and she asks per- 
mission to approach, she is grieved to find herself exclu- 
ded. ‘And why,’ she asks, ‘am I excluded? Do I not 
give you satisfactory evidence of being a child of God— 
of being one. with you in spirit—of being one with 
whom the Saviour communes? And why can I not have 
communion with you ?’—‘ Why, dear sister,’ it is replied, 
‘you have not been baptized.’—‘ But I have been bap- 
tized,’ she rejoins. ‘I have given myself up to God in 
baptism, according to his appointment, and in that man- 
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ner which I think most agreeable to his will.’-—* Ah, but 
you are mistaken on that subject; we know you are; 
- you must renounce your pretended baptism, and go with 
us into the water, and then we can receive you.’—‘ Re- 
nounce my baptism,’ she exclaims. ‘I can never do that. 
It was among the most sacred actions of my life. I 
might almost as well renounce my Saviour.’—‘ Well, 
sister, we are sorry for you; but unless you can comply 
with our terms, we cannot receive you.’ And so this 
child of God, because she will not do violence to her 
conscience, and renounce what she deems a most sacred 
act, is driven away from her Father’s table; and this, 
too, under circumstances in which it is known that she 
can have communion with no other church, but must 
pass her life, and perhaps end her days, and never more 
have the privilege of coming to the sacramental board. 
And is there no hardship in all this? Is there nothing 
revolting to the pious heart? And let it not be thought 
that this is wholly an imaginary case. It is drawn from 
the life. There are many such instances now in exist- 
ence. It often occurs, also, that a pious Baptist resides 
among Congregationalists, and enjoys great satisfaction 
in uniting with them in their devotions at the family 
altar, in the social prayer-meeting, and in the house of 
God. He esteems and loves them as the disciples of 
Christ, holds sweet counsel with them, and as much as 
he hopes to be admitted into heaven himself, he hopes to 
commune with them there as members of the church of 
the First born. The Sabbath arrives on which his Con- 
gregational brethren commemorate their Lord’s death, by 
the appropriate and divinely appointed ordinance. The 
invitation is given to all present who are members in reg- 
ular standing of other Christian churches, holding essen- 
tially the same faith, to partake of the sacred ordinance. 
The Baptist brother is present; sees the table of his 
Lord spread and furnished ; hears the invitation ; and he 
would joyfully accept. But he is forbidden—forbidden, 
as it is well known in many cases, not by the reflection 
that it would offend his Lord, but by a restriction laid 
upon him by the principles of close communion. And 
if the principles of close communion were more widely 
diffused, such instances would be proportionally multi- 
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plied. Can these principles, then, be in accordance with 
the gospel? Can they be a part of that religion which 
says expressly to its professors, when differing on points 
not essential. to salvation, ‘ Receive ye one another, as 
Christ also received us. Who art thou~that judgest 
another man’s servant 1?’ 

But instances like those above described are not the only 
cases of hardship growing out of close communion. 
There are others of a different character. It is a fact, 
that no inconsiderable proportion of the members of the 
Baptist churches are opposed to close communion; their 
consciences are pained with it, and their souls are in 
bondage on account of it. Mr. Hall says, ‘ It frequently 
happens that the constitution of a church continues to 
sanction strict communion, while the sentiments of a vast 
majority of its members are decidedly in favor of a con- 
trary system.” In another place he expresses the opin- 
ion that a majority of the present Baptists are in favor of 
open communion. A Baptist minister of our own country 
also says, “It is not known by the close communion 
Baptists how many there are of their own, denomination 
who believe, in their hearts, in open communion. I was 
surprised, after divulging my sentiments, to find so many 
who entertained the same belief—some of them for 
years.” Brooks’s Essay, p. 22. This testimony is in 
accordance with my own observation. I am acquainted 
with not a few individuals, members of Baptist churches, 
who freely acknowledge that they are not satisfied 
with close communion—that they believe it unscriptural 
—and that they would abandon it at once, were it not 
for displeasing some of their brethren.—But is it no hard- 
ship for a Christian to live in this way—habitually trifling 
with his conscience, and conniving at that which he 
thinks is wrong, from a fear of giving offence to his 
brethren? Is such a state of mind favorable to Christian 
enjoyment? Is this the liberty wherewith Christ makes 
his people free ? 

6. Close communion, ts opposed to the spirit of the 
age, and operates in various ways to retard the progress 
of Christ’s kingdom.—The age in which we live is one 
of peculiar interest. The Christian world is awaking 
from its slumbers to unwonted efforts; and Satan is com- 
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ing out in great wrath, knowing that. he hath but a short 
time. The people of God are beginning to move and 
operate together ; and the enemies of truth and righteous- 
ness are doing the same. On every hand, lines are be- 
ginning to be drawn, and sides to be taken preparatory 
to the conflict of the last days. The aspect of the times 
obviously demands the utmost practicable union among 
Christians, and that every thing tending to obstruct this 
union should be speedily taken out of the way. One of 
these obstructions, unquestionably, is close communion. 
This tends, as we have seen, to break the unity of the 
church, to interrupt mutual charity, to hinder the exer- 
cise of Christian love. It divides the affections, and in- 
sulates and weakens the efforts of those, who ought to 
love as brethren, and to go hand in hand to their appro- 
priate work. It leads those often to waste their strength 
upon each other, whose united strength ought to be di- 
rected against a common enemy. It causes them to 
interfere and contend with each other, between whom 
there should be no strife, except who shall be most fervent 
in love, and most zealous in efforts for promoting the Re- 
deemer’s kingdom. 

_ An incalculable amount of time, labor, and money, 
which is now expended for sectarian purposes, might be 
directed to the common interests of Christianity, were it 
not for close communion. In how many places in the 
United States, where there are now two or three societies, 
all feeble, struggling for existence, and aided perhaps by 
public charity, might there be one strong, efficient society, 
able to support itself and to assist others, if those who 
regard each other as real Christians could only consent 
to commune together at the table of the Lord? 

On the whole, I have no doubt that the principles of 
close communion are wrong ;—that they are contrary to 
the Scriptures, and to the practice of the church in the 
purest times ; that they tend to involve those who hold 
them in great inconsistencies; and are, in various ways, 
of injurious influence to the cause of Christ. 

But it will be inquired by those on the other side, ‘As 
we regard baptism, both in the order of nature and by 
divine appointment, as pre-requisite to communion, and 
regard Pedobaptists, however sincere they may be, as un- 
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baptized; how can we receive them to communion, with- — 
out becoming partakers of their sin?* And to this — 
question I reply by asking another, Are you sure that 
Pedobaptists commit sin in coming to the Lord’s table, 
€ven on supposition that they have misapprehended the 
nature of baptism? They have received what they most 
seriously believe to be Christian baptism, and feel under 
solemn obligations to come to the Lord’s table in remem- 
brance of him. And now what shall they do? Can you 
in conscience affirm that it will be sinful for them to 
come? On the contrary, as they view the subject, will 





* The Rev. Roger Williams, who was the founder of the first 
Baptist church in Providence, R. I.,in the year 1639, which was 
‘the first Baptist church established in this country, came to this 
same just conclusion. Secretary Morton, in his Memorial of New 
England, published in 1669, says, ‘They (Mr. Williams and others, 
who first settled Providence) had not been long there together, but 
from rigid separation they fell to Anabaptistry, renouncing the 
baptism which they had received in their infancy, and taking up 
another baptism, and so began a church in that way ; but Mr. Wil- 
liams stopped not there long, for after some time he told the people 
that followed him, and joined with him in a new baptism, that he 
was out of the way himself, and had misled them, for he did not 
find that there was any upon earth that could administer baptism, 
and, therefore, their last baptism was a nullity, as well as their 
first; and, therefore, they must lay down all, end wait for the com- 
ing of the Apostles.’—Mr. Williams had been a settled Pedobaptist 
minister in Salem, Mass., but on account of his having embraced 
“some peculiar views, especially in relation to civil government, he 
was banished from the Province of Massachusetts. He fled to 
Providence, R.I., and took with him eleven of his people. There 
they became Anabaptists, and formed, professedly, a Baptist church. . 
But how did they do it? One Ezekiel Holyman, who was a lay- 
man, and who had been baptized in infancy, and by sprinkling, and 
consequently had never been baptized according to the views of the 
Baptists, took Mr. Williams and baptized him by immersion, or 
rather went through the ceremony of baptizing him; and then Mr. 
Williams, who, upon the principles of the Baptists, had never been 
baptized, rebaptized Mr. Holyman, the very individual who but 
just before went through the ceremony of baptizing him, and also 
the ten others, who fied from Massachusetts Bay. Now, upon 
Baptist principles, none of them were baptized, and, consequently, 
no Baptist church was established. And as all or nearly all the 
professed Baptist churches in this country sprang, it is presumed, 
directly or indirectly, from the church in Providence, so, upon 
Baptist principles, there are now none or but few Baptist churches 
in the land. By unchurching us they unchurch themselves.—See 
: Governor Winthrop’s Journal, and Rey. Mr. Backus’s Church 
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it not be sinful for them to stay away '—But I hardly 
need ask questions snch as these, as the more recent and 
intelligent advocates of close communion have already 
decided them. Mr. Fuller says expressly, ‘‘On their 
own principles, they (Pedobaptists) do right in partaking 
of the Lord’s supper, though in our opinion unbaptized ; 
their conviction, and not-ours, being their proper direc- 
tory.” Mr. Kinghorn, in his reply to Hall, takes the 


~same ground. Now this is all which needs be said in 


> 


the case. If Pedobaptists were admitted to the Lord’s 
table with Baptists, they would come ‘on their own prin- 
ciples,” and in compliance with their own convictions of 
duty ; and consequently, as Mr. F. says, they would do 
right ’’—they would not sin—and their brethren in ad- 
mitting them, need be in no fear of becoming partakers 
in other men’s sins. 

But say our Baptist friends, ‘Should we not, by such 
a procedure, at least give countenance to what we con- 
ceive to be an error?’ And I answer, Not necessarily.* 


* « A tender consideration of human imperfection is not merely 





‘the dictate of revelation, but the law of nature, exemplified, in 


the most striking manner, in the conduct of Him whom we all 
profess to follow. How wide the interval which separated his 
religious knowledge and attainments from that of his disciples ! 
He the Fountain of illumination—they encompassed with infirmi- 
ties! But did he recede from them on that account? No: he 
drew the bond of union closer, imparted successive streams of 
effulgence, till he incorporated his spirit with theirs, and elevated 
them into a nearer resemblance of himself. In imitating, in our 


conduct towards our mistaken brethren, this great exemplar, we 


cannot err. By walking together with them as far as we are 
agreed, our agreement will extend, our differences lessen, and 
love, which rejoiceth in the truth, will gradually open our hearts 
to higher and nobler inspirations. 

_ “Might we indulge a hope that not only our denomination, 
but every other description of Christians, would act upon these 
principles, we should hail the dawn of a brighter day, and con- 
sider it as a nearer approach to the ultimate triumph of the 
church, than the annals of time have yet recorded. In the 
accomplishment of our Saviour’s prayer, we should behold a 
demonstration of the divinity of his mission, which the most 
impious could not resist ; we should behold in the church a 
peaceful haven, inviting us to retire from the tossings and perils 
of this unquiet ocean, to a sacred inclosure, a sequestered spot, 
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It being known at the time that you do not coincide in “ 
opinion on the subject of Baptism with your Pedobaptist _ 
brother, but merely consent that he shall come to the 
table with you—on his own principles and responsibility, 
and in compliance with his own convictions of duty—be- — 
cause you believe he is one who has communion with the 
Saviour ; I do not perceive that you would be yielding 
any sinful or dangerous countenance to what you believe 
to be his errors. © TA @ 
In conclusion, we now send forth this tract, not from 
_Motives of personal or sectarian interests, but solely from 
a regard to the cause of religion, and the general interests 
of Christ’s kingdom. When I look at the Pedobaptist 
churches, and: consider their increase, their numbers, 
and strength; I feel under no apprehension of their rela- 
tively suffering from a continuance of the present system. 
I have no doubt that they can live separate from the 
Baptists, as well as the Baptists can whilé separate from 
them. And I have no doubt that both denominations 
ean live, and act, and.do some good, with a brazen wall 
towering between them from earth to heaven. But I as 
little doubt, that both denominations might live a great 
deal better, and act more efficiently, and accomplish 
more in the cause of Christ, if this brazen wall could be 
demolished. What God has joined together seems now 
to be unwarrantably put asunder. The body of Christ is 
divided and dismembered. ‘Those who ought to have a 
common interest, have separate interests. ‘Those between 
whom there ought to be the best understanding, and a 
spirit of mutual accommodation and sympathy, are often 
seen interfering with each other’s plans, and running in 
each other’s way. Those who ought to put forth their 
united strength ‘against principalities and powers, against 
the rulers of the darkness of this world, against spiritual 
wickedness in high places,’ are too often found turning 
away from the common enemy, and wasting their ener- 





which the storms and tempests of the world were not permitted 
to invade. ; 
** Intus aque dulces, vivoque sedilia saxo ; 
Nympharum domus : hic fessas non vincula naves 
Ulla tenent, unco non alligat anchora morsu.??—V1rGIL. 


Hall on Terms of Com., pp. 191, 192. 
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gies one upon another. God has indeed been very gra- 
cious to us in pouring out his Spirit upon our churches; 
but not unfrequently, in the midst of a revival of religion, 
a sectarian spirit shows itself, and the Comforter is 
grieved away. 

As Evangelical Baptists and Pedobaptists seem not 
likely to agree at present in regard to one of the special 
ordinances of the gospel, but do agree in regard to the 
nature and obligations of the other, I can see no good 
reason why they should not partake of the latter ordi- 
nance together. In this way they would wipe off much 
‘of the reproach which now attaches to them, and manifest 
to the world that, notwithstanding remaining differences, 
they do feel, and are resolved to act, as the disciples of a 
common Saviour. By the removal of close communion, 
one source of contention in the church would be dried 
up, and one effectual step would be taken towards a com- 
plete and final union. The parties, by being brought 
into more intimate relations, would be in a better situa- 
tion to dispose of remaining differences; and the Saviour, 
who prayed so fervently while on earth for the peace of 
his followers, might be expected to approve and bestow 
his blessing. P 
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Mvcx is said, in the religious world, of prayer for the 
Holy Spirit. Ministers counsel to this duty. Christians 
profess their belief in the necessity of his influences, both 
on themselves .and sinners around them. The songs of 
Zion invoke his presence, and celebrate his honor and 
power. And yet it is questionable whether this subject is 
so well understood as it should be. It is the object of this 
tract to inquire for the testimony of the Scriptures con- 
cerning it. Are we instructed to pray for the Holy Spirit ? 
In what capacity do we look for him? What are we to ask 
him to do? Why are we. to pray for the Spirit? This 
subject claims our serious consideration, for several rea- 
sons. Beyond doubt we are dependent upon the Holy 
Spirit in such a manner as lays the foundation for prayer 
for his presence and operation. There is much perplexity 
in the minds of some Christians on this subject. Two 
errors also exist in relation to it. One is that of those 
whose peculiar views of human ability and agency lead 
them to undervalue, and neglect to ask, his power to be 
employed on men, or to limit their requests for his opera- 
tions. The other is that of those whose peculiar views of 
human dependence lead them to ask for the Holy Spirit 
to do every thing, in such a sense as to make man 
altogether passive, and release him from obligation to use 
his own agency. This subject lies at the foundation of 
religious prosperity. Let us then inquire for the mind of 
the Spirit upon it, and our duties and privileges as in- 
volved in it. 4 

Are we taught in the Scriptures to pray for the Holy 
Spirit? Most decisively we answer, Yes. Thisis both our 
duty and privilege. What else could our Savior mean 
when he declared (Luke xi. 13) the readiness of our 
Heavenly Father to “ give the Holy Spirit to them that ask 
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him?” What else can we understand by that offer and prom- 
ise of his blessing, (Prov. i. 23,) ‘“ Behold I will pour out 
my Spirit unto you :” and that other, (Isa. xliv. 3,) “I will 
pour my Spirit upon thy seed; and my blessing upon thy 
offspring :” and various other promises of the Spirit? What 
else mean those holy breathings after the Spirit; those 
earnest, anxious, irrepressible desires for his blessing, which 
struggle in the heart of the Christian when he goes to the 
throne of grace, and which find no relief but in prayer for 
the Spirit? He is a great and glorious “gift for men;” 
purchased by the sufferings and death of the Lord Jesus; 
needed by dying men; and to be obtained in some way ; 
and how else obtained, but by prayer for his bestowment? 

We are to ask that the Holy Spirit may be given in the 
capacity of a Divine Agent. We pray for the presence of 
the Holy Spirit ; but his presence for what, if not for his 
performance of something in and for us? We do not ask 
his presence as a spectator of our doings; for this, with- 
out his aid, is not what we need. We ask his presence 
as sharing in all the attributes of the Godhead—attributes © 
designed, in their nature and character, for exercise in 
the way of agency for our good. Christian, examine the 
meaning of your own words, and the feelings of your heart, 
and define the objects before your mind, whenever you 
pray for the Spirit. Do you ever do this, except with 
your eye upon ‘‘the power of the Spirit of God,” as de- 
sirable that it may be put forth for your good and that of 
others? If you do, your prayers are without meaning or 
object, an empty service, and en affront toGod. ‘O Lord, 
hearken and. do, defer not, for thine own name’s sake,” is 
the burden and object of your supplications, if you pray 
aright. 

What are we to pray the Holy Spirit to do, as a Divine 
Agent? and what is it proper for us to ask ofhim? We 
may ask, and properly ask, thet he will do for us all those’ 
works which, in the sacred €criptures, are attributed to 
him. We fal] short of what it is our duty and privilege to 
ask of him, if we do not make our requests thus compre- 
hensive. On the other hand, we go beyond what is right 
and proper to be asked, if we pray the Holy Spirit to do 
any thing not declared in the Scriptures to be his proper 
work. What, then, does the Holy Spirit himself, in. the 
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book given by his own inspiration, teach and permit us to 
ask him? The great objects of our prayers are for his 
doings in reference to all men, the unconverted as well as 
Christians. 

What are we to pray the Holy Spirit to do upon sinners 
now ina state of unregeneracy? We are to ask, first of 
all, that he will convince them of their exceeding sinful- 
ness and guilt. Our warrant for this is John xvi. 8, where 
this is declared one of his works: ‘‘ And when he is come, 
he will reprove (or convince) the world of sin, and of 
righteousness,” é&c. Sinners live in unbelief respecting 
divine truth, especially that which concerns their own char- 
acters. They shut their eyes to themselves, and seek to 
avoid the consciousness of guilt. It is out of the power 
of man to produce such conviction. We are driven, 
therefore, to the necessity of praying the Holy Spirit, that 
he will come to these unbelieving men, so unwilling to see 
themselves and their guilt, and compel them to feel and 
be convinced. It is not of importance here to discuss the 
question, whether a sinner can or cannot convince himself, 
as long as the fact is he will not. Who ever heard of a 
criminal, before a court of justice, trying to convict him- 
self, or helping the court to do it? Under the conscious 
ness of guilt, he may plead guilty; but we speak of the 
unconvinced, unconfessing sinner. The sinner is arraigned 
at the bar of God by the voice of the holy law, and is 
charged with rebellion against the Sovereign of the universe, 
He pleads “not guilty ;” challenges the truth of the 
charge, saying, ‘‘ What have I done so much against God 1” 
« Because I am innocent, surely his eyes will turn from me.” 
He contends the point at every step, and will, if possible, 
keep off conviction. Hence the necessity for prayer that 
the Holy Spirit will convince the sinner. Here are the 
reasons why conviction is proposed as one part of the 
work of the Spirit, and why it should be the first object of 
our prayers; that man cannot effect conviction in the 
sinner; that the sinner will not convince himself, nor be 
convinced; and that he even resists the ict of the 
Spirit as long as he can. 

The Christian is right, therefore, in praying for the sin- 
ner’s conviction by the Holy Spirit. It is his only hope. 
Christian, be not afraid to do it, Let no false theology 
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prevent you from doing it. It seems the opinion of some, 
at the present day, that it is not safe for the sinner to know 
that the Holy Spirit is asked to convince him, because he 
is likely to rest quietly in his state of stupidity. We ask 
such, When you know that the sinner cannot and will not 
be convinced by you, and will not convince himself, and 
will oppose the power of the Holy Ghost, if he can,—where 
will you find help in the case, if you cannot go up to the 
throne of the universe by prayer, and obtain it in the 
interposition of the Holy Spirit? Do you fear lulling the 
sinner to sleep, by the doctrine that the Holy Spirit only 
can effect his conviction? If you will take the word of 
the Holy Spirit for your instruction in this matter, and 
not your own opinions, or those of some adventurous theo- 
logian, and if you will pray as you ought for the convin- 
cing power of the Spirit, then you will see it; and the 
sinner will feel it, so that he cannot sleep on quietly upon 
the downy pillows of his inability. He will feel that the 
“righteous man,” with his “ fervent and effectual prayer,” 
has gone for help, and is likely to obtain it, and to bring 
down omnipotence upon him, for the breaking up of his 
infidelity. The thought of this will make him “exceed- 
ingly fear and quake.” If we would please Satan, and 
quiet the sinner in his sins, let us preach the doctrine, so 
popular with some, that the sinner’s conviction is of him- 
self, or of other men, or both; for then he will know that 
he can stand against conviction, and continue in his state 
of spiritual apathy and stupidity as long as he pleases, 
But if we would make both Satan and the sinner tremble, 
let us preach the doctrine of conviction by the Holy Spirit ; 
for this doctrine settles the point, that if this Divine 
Agent put forth his power, to fill the sinner’s soul with 
the cénsciousness of guilt, and to make his arrows « drink 
up the sinner’s spirit,” his whole soul will be filled with 
anguish unspeakable. He wili see that there is a way in 
which God can deal with him effectually. 

Here we would say to Christians, You see what is your 
resort, while you look on the stupidity of the unconverted 
around you. And also you see to what :a serious extent 
you are answerable for the continuance of sinners in 
stupidity, if you neglect to ery mightily unto God for 
the power of the Holy Ghost to be sent down upon them. 
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Can you satisfy your own heart with asking less tnan the 
things thus proposed as the Spirit’s work? If you have 
any theological notions which prevent you from praying 
the Holy Spirit to convince sinners, you must divest 
yourself of them, or they will keep you from praying aright 
for sinners; they will “die in their sins;” and their 
‘blood will be required at your hands.” 

And we would say to sinners, You see that there is “a 
convincing power and light,” before which you cannot 
stand. There is One, who, if, in his forbearance and 
sovereign mercy, he has determined that you shall see 
yourself and tremble, will yet make your soul to sink and 
faint before him. You may have so long resisted him, 
that he has already left you forever to “hardness of heart 
and blindness of mind.” But if he has thoughts of mercy 
toward you, oh! how he will yet make you to see yourself, to 
fear, tremble, and cry out, ‘‘ God be merciful to me a sinner pe 

We are; moreover, to pray the Holy Spirit that he will 
regenerate sinners, make them to be “ born again,” 
“ create them in Christ Jesus unto good works.” 

Here, let it be borne in mind, we are discussing the 
question, What is the agency of the Holy Spirit? and 
cannot here go aside to inquire into the sinner’s agency or 
ability: that is a subject by itself. In showing what the 
Spirit does for the sinner’s renewal, we are not in the 
least contravening human agency and responsibility ; 
which latter, as well as divine agency, we consider fully 
taught in the Scriptures. 

This object of our prayers, the Spirit’s renewing power 
upon the sinner, is warranted by various Scriptures, of 
which we mention the following :—John iii. 3 and 5. Our 
Lord’s declaration, ‘Except a man be born again,”’— 
“born of water and of the Spirit, he cannot see the king- 
dom of God.” Ps. li. 10. David’s prayer; “‘ Create in 
me a clean heart, O God, and renew a right spirit within 
me.” Some have said, this is the prayer of a man already 
good, and not a suitable one for a sinner. But if a good 
man found occasion, on account of remaining sin, to pray 
thus, surely much more it needs to be offered by a sinner 
for himself, and by others for him. Ephesians ii. 10, 
Paul, speaking of what had been wrought in himself and 
others by divine power, says, “ For we are his workmane | 
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ship, created in Christ Jesus unto good works.” If this is 
a true declaration, the argument is an incontrovertible 
one, that it is both our duty and our privilege to pray that 
the Holy Spirit, by his power, will make men, who are 
yet in their sins, to be “‘ his workmanship,” to be by him- 
self ‘‘ created unto good works.” 

In the warrant which we have to pray the Holy Spirit 
to regenerate sinners, is embraced our warrant for asking 
him to do all which enters into this great process. The 
sinner’s inclinations are all wrong; and they need to be 
rectified by the Holy Spirit. It is right, then, for us to 
pray that he will change the sinner’s inclinations. If any 
doubt this, we ask, Did David make an improper petition 
to God, when he prayed (Ps. cxli. 4,) “Incline not my 
heart to any evil thing?” Did Solomon and all Israel, at 
the dedication of the temple, pray improperly when they 
said, (1 Kings viii. 57, 58,) ‘‘ The Lord our God be with us, 
&c.” that he may incline our hearts unto him, to walk in 
all his ways, and to keep his commandments, &c. It is 
proper to pray that the Holy Spirit will give the sinner — 
faith, for this is declared to be “the gift of God.” If we 
may not ask him to give that which he has in his word 
explicitly declared to be his gift, what may we ask? Re- 
pentance is also spoken of as a divine gift; and may be 
properly asked for the sinner. So, likewise, as compre- 
hending all things entering into the conversion of the 
sinner, and his becoming possessed of right feelings 
toward God, we are warranted in praying that God the 
Holy Spirit will give the sinner a right heart, as embracing 
all right inclinations, dispositions, and exercises. For it 
is written, (Jeremiah xxiv. 7,) “And I will give them an 
heart to know me, that Iam the Lord.” Hebrews viii. 10, 
“ For this is the covenant that I will make with the house 
of Israel, after those days, saith the Lord; I will ‘pnt my 
laws into their mind, and write them in their hearts, and 
I will be to them a God, and they shall be to me a people.” 
If there can be any thing which, in connection with the 
sinner’s renewal, lays the foundation for, and insures the 
sinner’s most active agency, we ask, Where is there, in all 
the Bible, any thing which makes it so certain that the 
sinner shall act in the great affair of his salvation, as this 
proposal that divine power shall “ put” (in the original, 
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*« give”) into his mind the law of God as his great rule of 
action? Again, Jeremiah xxiv. 7, “I will give them a heart 
to know me, that I am the Lord,” &c. If such gifts as 
these are proffered, where is the impropriety of meeting 
the proffer with earnest prayer for the bestowment of these 
things by the Holy Spirit ? : 

Here let us say to the Christian, As you love the souls of 
sinners, and the honor of God, as you desire to. see the 
triumphs of his power over them, pray earnestly, in faith, 
and with all your soul, for the Holy Spirit to do these 
things upon sinners. Be not afraid to ask this from the 
apprehension that you will be asking the Holy Spirit to do 
the sinner’s work for him, and thus encourage him 
“to continue in sin that grace may abound.” If he does 
thus, God himself will look to that. Think you that “the 
only wise God” has made mistakes in some of his warrants 
for your prayers? ‘Shall any teach God knowledge?” 
Does he not understand himself in the plan which he has 
adopted for the sinner’s subjection and salvation? Does 
he need your watchings and the interference of your 
advice, and your modifications of his word, and your sug- 
gestions and amendments in his counsels to sinners, lest 
he lead them wrong? Will he hold you guiltless for 
attempts to amend and improve his plan for the conversion 
of sinners? Are you cautiously to modify your prayers 
for sinners, so as not to comprehend in them asking the 
Holy Spirit to do all those things he has proposed to do 
as his peculiar work? You are afraid not to pray for sin- 
ners at all. Are you not afraid of restraining your prayers, 
from asking all that God warrants and requires you to ask, 
and thus of failing to obtain the sinner’s salvation? 
“Think on these things,” and ‘remember the judgment- 
seat,” before which you will give account of your prayers, 
as well as of your other professed performances of duty. 

We would here say to sinners, with the judgment-seat 
and the alternatives of heaven and hell just before you, 
Spend no thoughts, and lose no precious time in attempt- 
ing to draw from this view of our subject, inferences that 
you are unfortunately unable, irresponsible, and have 
nothing to do, For consider, we beseech you, how arises 
the necessity of these prayers on your behalf, and for these 
doings of diyine power, in order to your regeneration and 
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salvation. It all comes of these awful facts in your state 
and character: that you are so bent on pursuing the way 
of death that it is not in the power of man, no, nor of all 
in heaven, “short of the throne of God himself,” to turn 
you, or to persuade you to turn and walk in the way of 
life: that you are so in love with sin, that neither men nor 
angels can persuade you to turn from it and repent, and 
_ that you refuse to repent: that your heart is “ fully set in 
~ you. to do evil ;” and that therefore nothing which angels 
or men can do, can make your heart right with God, and 
you refuse to do the work yourself: that you are so full 
of unbelief, that man cannot convince you, nor lead you 
~ to “believe on the Lord Jesus Christ that you may be 
saved.” Consider, also, that so have you hardened your 
~ heart, that nothing but the power of the Spirit can break 
or melt it: that so lofty is your pride, that none but God 
can put it down into the dust at the foot of the cross : that 
so stubborn is your will, that nothing but the energy of 
the omnipotent Spirit can subdue you and make you sub- 
mit to the sovereign will of God: in short, that such is 
your state, that, if God himself do not come, by his own 
almighty Spirit, and deliver you out of your own hands, 
and from the destruction of your own soul, on which you 
are bent, you will go on through life in your sins; go to 
the bar of divine justice, to stand under an awful condem- 
nation; and be found there “a vessel of wrath fitted to 
destruction,” and to be filled with the horrors of eternal 
damnation. Sinner, know this to be the humiliating and 
fearful truth of your case. Take heed of trifling with 
God’s Spirit, and with the interests of your soul. We 
come now to consider the inquiry, What are we to pray 
the Holy Spirit to do upon Christians? This inquiry 
opens a wide field for the exhibition of the various offices 
and works of this blessed Agent, which respect the chil- 
dren of God. We shall briefly state some of those which 
relate to the Christian’s general happiness and prosperity ; 
and then pass to the more particular consideration of those 
in which are concerned his deliverance from declension, 
and his revival and quickening in the divine life. For, un- 
happily, the state of multitudes professing themselves 
Christians in our day, is one in which there are melancholy 
resemblances to the condition of unregenerate men; 
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and proper supplications for them, need to embrace some 
things which are to be asked for the unconverted. ‘ 

The Holy Spirit is revealed as the Christian’s Comforter, 
Sanctifier, Teacher, Guide, and as he who upholds the 
soul in adversity. He is the ‘God of hope.” He “ takes 
of the things of Christ and shows them to his people.” He 
“ sheds abroad the love of God in'the heart.” He “seals” 


the heirs of heaven, and gives them the “earnest of the - 
heavenly inheritance.” He “helpeth our infirmities;” teaches ~ 


“‘ how to pray, and what to pray for,” and ‘‘ maketh interces- 
sion for the saints according to the will of God.” And in 
all those works in which are carried forward the Christian’s 
conformity to Christ, his purification from sin, and his 
training for heaven, the Spirit is the mighty and glorious 
Agent. And in reference to this, it is the Christian’s 
privilege daily to live and act on the resolve,“ I will cry 
unto God Most High; unto God who performeth all 
things for me.” Not a blessing can the Christian ever 
need, not a trial oppress his spirit, not a want drive him to 
the throne of grace, but relief can be found,—trich, sweet, 
perfect relief, in seeking to the Spirit of all grace. He is 
promised (Zech. xii, 10) to be poured out as the spirit of 
‘grace and of supplications.” Christians are exhorted 
(Jude 20) to “ praying in the Holy Ghost.” Paul (Ro- 
mans v. 27) speaks of the Spirit as making ‘ intercession 
for the saints, according to the will of God.” Thus we 
see him set forth as the Inspirer and Author of the prayers 
of God’s people. And “he that searcheth the hearts 
knoweth the mind of the Spirit,” (as influencing the hearts 
of Christians in prayer). These are some of the great, 
and they should be the continual, subjects of the Chris- 
tian’s prayer for the Spirit. Especially does he need to 
ask the Spirit’s aid in prayer. And while he feels that 
which an apostle said with so much emphasis, “ We know 
not what we should pray for as we ought,” it is his privi- 
lege to say to this blessed Agent, as said the first disciples 
of Christ to him, “ Lord, teach us to pray ;” and to be- 
seech him, “ Pour out the spirit of grace and supplication,” 
“ Help our infirmities.” Precious privilege of the child of 
God! Precious privilege of the church of Christ ! The 
faintest breathings of grace, in the soul that desires God’s 
presence and the bestowments of the Spirit, can reach the 
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throne of heaven, and obtain this gift. And if there is 

one case, in which, more than in any other, the divine 

promise is fulfilled, “‘ Before they call I will answer, and 

while they are yet speaking I will hear,” surely it is this. 

But, to speak more particularly of those things which are 

to be sought of the Holy Spirit, concerned in delivering 

Christians from declension, and in their quickening to 

walk in newness of life—It is often as necessary that the 

Holy Spirit should be sought in his convincing influences 

upon the church, as upon the unconverted world. Chris- 

tians often need to have their ‘‘sins set in order before 

their eyes.” Our warrant for praying to the Spirit for this, 

is found in cases of such conviction which we find in the 

Scriptures. David had grievously sinned. And how the 

“arrows of the Almighty did enter into.him,” causing him 

to cry out, ‘I acknowledge my transgression!” Peter 

also felt the tortures of conviction of his guilt. And into 

the experience of Christians in these days enter the same 

feelings of remorse for particular sins, and for general 

backsliding; and they groan and sigh, and are weighed 

down, under convictions of sin, even deeper and heavier 

than they felt before conversion. There is but one way 

to account for this;—that it is one of the works of the 

Holy Spirit on the minds of Christians. He who “re. . 

proves the world of sin,” also does the same to the children 

of God, when they stray and act like the men of the world, 

Says God, “I will pour out upon the house of David, and 

upon the inhabitants of Jerusalem, the Spirit of grace and 

supplications, and they shall look upon me whom they have 

pierced.” Oh! when the declined church, or the back- 

sliding Christian, is awakened by the convincing power of 

the Spirit, what a sight of the wounded Savior is before 

their eyes! In times of the revival of religion, when 

Christians are made to see most clearly what have been 

their past neglects of duty, and their sins of departure from 

God, there is often upon their hearts a most overwhelming 

sense of the guilt of unfaithfulness in their Lord’s service. 

‘Individual Christians, yea, the whole church, thus become 
prostrated before God. ‘The commandment” comes 
afresh, and sin by it becomes “exceeding sinful ;” they 
are filled with fear and trembling; and hope almost departs, 
while they say unto God, “Thou writest bitter things 
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against us.” The backsliding Christian, when God deals 
with him for his sins, cannot expect nor plead exemption 
from conviction, any more than the unconverted man. 
Yea, the faithfulness of God is pledged to make him ‘un- 
derstand his errors.” God will “visit his transgressions 
with a rod, and his iniquities with stripes ;” and though he 
declares, “ My loving kindness I will not take from him,” 
yet he will make him to feel that it is an “ evil thing and 
a bitter” that he has forsaken the Lord, Hence it is 
proper to pray for the influences of the Spirit, by which he 
thus convinces his people of their sins; to beseech that 
he will “‘reprove us,” and “ set our sins in order before our 
eyes.” Ifwe are to ask it as a blessing for the uncon- 
verted, equally should it be regarded as such for Chris- 
tians, as one great and divine remedy for a state of de- 
clension. Christians, in a cold and declined state, with 
their consciences often uneasy, and willing to pacify them, 
make many acknowledgments of being in a wrong state ; 
while yet, as they move on in the same course of world- 
liness and unfaithfulness, they may with great propriety be 
asked, Who is there among you that “ rends his heart,” and 
“turns unto the Lord?’ But when the Holy Spirit comes 
upon Christians in such a state, and makes them feel the 
humiliating and fearful meaning of their own confessions, 
then they find how different are the cold conclusions of 
the mind from the agonies of an oppressed and roused 
conscience; how different to run the way of worldliness, 

. making heartless acknowledgments, from what it is, by 
the convictions of the Spirit, to have their souls loaded 
with the consciousness of guilt,—their ‘secret sins set in 
the light of God’s countenance.” It seems the opinion of 
some professors of religion, that Christians have little or 
nothing to do with conviction of sin in. their own expe- 
rience; that their principal business with sin is, as it has 
place in the impenitent, whom they are to rebuke and 
warn, declaring to them “the terror of the Lord.” Such 
should know, that if they have lost sight and sense of their 
own exceeding vileness, they have reason to be anxious 
respecting their own spiritual state; and that they are 
very unfit to attempt duty for the benefit of others. This 
also should they know, that if the grace of God is in them, 


increasing its light and power, one evidence of the fact 
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will be, that their conviction of their own exceeding 
sinfulness will increase the longer they live; and that 
these convictions will be mitigated and kept from driving 
them to despair only by their own continual resort to that 
place of relief for the sin-burdened soul, the feet of a cru- 
cified Jesus. 

But some languid and self-quieting professor will per- 
haps say, “‘ So, then, I will wait till the Spirit gives me con- 
viction of sin.” As to the confessed sinner, so likewise to 
such a professed Christian, would we say, The necessity 
for such a work of conviction arises from your own 
willing insensibility. You have, in times past, seen your- 
self; have called upon the Lord, professedly, for his par- 
doning mercy; and have considered yourself forgiven, 
But you have forgotten your own character, lost sight of 
yourself and of the depths of the ‘gall and bitterness ” 
within that heart of yours, which the Spirit did once 
reveal to you. And you have thus constrained him to do 
that distressing work of conviction in you again. You 
are the guilty cause of your own present languid and in- 
sensible state. He might justly leave you till you should 
drop into your grave, never to awake, except to the gnaw- 
ings of the “‘ worm that dieth not,”’—to the scourges of a 
conscience aroused to its work for eternity. As you fear 
“quenching the Spirit,” to your soul’s eternal destruction ; 
as you desire his return, to save you from your own un- 
faithfulness; talk not, a moment, of delay to consider 
your ways. Search your heart. Review your life. 
Beseech the return of the grieved Spirit to your heart. 
Throw open your heart; beg for his light to pierce its 
deepest recesses, and to disclose to you your spiritual 
evils. Be willing to see yourself, as he would have you. 
Expect—pray—to be made to “ abhor yourself.” 

With great propriety may the Holy Spirit be sought to 
give to Christians brokenness of heart for sin. The 
Christian has often work for repentance, as deep as at his 
first conversion to God,—yea, deeper. “I will pour upon 
the house of David, and upon the inhabitants of Jerusalem, 
(says God, Zech. xii, 10; &c.) the Spirit of grace and sup- 
plications; and they ‘shall look upon me, whom they have 
pierced, and they shall mourn Sor him, as one mourneth Sor 
his only son, and shall be in bitterness Sor him, as one that 
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is in bitterness for his first-born. In that day there shall 
be a great mourning in Jerusalem ;” a mourning also, not 
general and public only, but individual and private; every 
one “ apart.” No alleviation of the poignancy of grief 
was allowed, by the merging of the individual and his sins 
in the common guilt; but each one was placed alone, as 
though he was the only one to be rebuked, humbled, 
melted, subdued. This is like the dealings of the holy, 
heart-searching Spirit. What can avail professions, pub- 
lic and general humiliation and repentance, not acquiring 
depth, strength, and thoroughness, from having been begun 
’ by each one, in secret self-abhorrency ? 

Declined or backslidden Christians are not to expect nor 
ask, first, the quickenings of the Holy Spirit for their 
zcomfort or enjoyment: they are not ready for this. 
Peter, when he had denied his Lord, had no preparation 
for receiving comfort and the restoration of the favor of 
Christ, till he had felt the “ lightning of the eye” which 
rebuked him; and had gone away alone and “ wept 
bitterly ;’ and had become ready to draw near to his Lord 
_ again with a broken, bleeding heart. And let not us, 
whose backslidings are before him at this day, expect the 
Spirit to minister to our peace and joy, till he has brought 
us down into the valley of humiliation, and caused us there 
to weep over our sins, to hate them, crucify them, renounce 
them. 

It is a dangerous, and to some, we fear, it has been 
a ruinous mistake, to expect the comforting influences 
of the Spirit, and his power in the revival of their graces 
into a state of joyous exercise, without conviction and 
repentance. Thus it sometimes comes to pass, that we 
see professed Christians, and almost whole churches, step 
directly out of a state of guilty declension, into one of 
great seeming engagedness and enjoyment, while not a 
sin, personal or public, has been confessed and put away. 
As though the way to clear from our heavenly Father’s 
countenance the frowns which our guilty wanderings have 
provoked, was for us to try to forget them, and to believe 
that he also has forgotten them; and to break forth from 
a state of carnal security, into one of rejoicing in the 
divine goodness, and to call ourselves revived. No: not 
thus will a holy God come to an adjustment with even the 
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children of his love. Think not to pray effectually for 
the reviving influences of the Spirit, to minister to your 
enjoyment, with hearts full of variances, envyings, pride, 
and love of the world ; nor try to work yourselves into the 
belief that your spiritual state is improving, and that God 
is with you, while you know not what are the deep 
searchings, the agonizing convictions, the kindling to- 
gether of repentings, by which the Spirit prepares his 
people to value the restored light of the divine countenance 
and the joys of his salvation. We may talk ever so much 
of having a revival, and of entering into the spirit of a 
revival; of seeking the conversion of smners; of working 
for God: we are unfit to enjoy a revival, or to labor in 
one for God’s glory and the salvation of sinners, till we have 
cleansed our hands, purified our hearts, found our place 
deep in the dust at the feet of our dishonored Savior; and 
till we have penitently put away the sins by which we 
have grieved his Holy Spirit. 

As we have said of asking the blessings of the Spirit 
for the good of sinners, so likewise we say in reference 
to individual Christians and the church, Be not afraid 
to ask the Holy Spirit to perform for you all that he has 
proposed as his work. Acknowledge your dependence 
on him for all these things; pray and humble yourselves 
as dependent ; yea, rejoice in your dependence on him; 
inasmuch as in this you are shown where your great 
strength lies. Believe that he has not committed the mis- 
take of placing before you, in the doctrine of your depend- 
ence on him for such things, temptations to sinful quiet- 
ness and sloth. ‘To the truly humble, they are encourage- 
ments, yea, powerful motives to action; while they do 
nothing to lighten the sense of responsibility which ought 
to be felt by the “ slothful in spirit.” 

We find here our remedy against the heaviest dis- 
couragements which ever oppress the Christian’s heart, 
respecting his own wants and dangers, or those of the 

_ehurch. Here we see God who “helps Zion, and that 
right early.” While we know it is a solemn truth, that 
there is no power short of the Spirit of the Lord God 
which can revive the work of grace and build up Zion, 
we may. with holy confidence pray for the intercession of 
the Almighty Spirit, saying, “Do thou it, for thy name’s 
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sake ;” “Oh! that thou wouldst rend the heavens, that 


thou wouldst come down, that the mountains’ might flow 
down at thy presence.” That which needs to be wrought 
by his power, upon careless, unbelieving men around us, 
and upon our languid, unfaithful spirits, let us ask him to 
do. “Is any thing too hard for the Lord?” Was there 
ever stupidity in the unconverted so deep, that he could 
not break it up? rebellion so stout, that he could not pros- 
trate it? Has there ever been backsliding so wide, 
declension so low, coldness so wintry, worldliness so 
paralyzing to Christian graces, that he could not bring 
back, raise up, warm, and quicken into liveliness? If our 
heavenly Father is so ready to “ give the Holy Spirit to 
them that ask him,” then what shall keep us a moment 
from the throne of grace? With our eyes upon all that is 
to be wrought in us, and for us, and for others, with what 
holy confidence, as we come away from the footstool, may 
we say, “ The zeal of the Lord of hosts will perform this.” 

It is only such prayer for the Holy Spirit which obtains 
the blessing of true and pure revivals of religion. All 
the things. of which we have spoken, to be asked of this 
blessed Agent, enter into a genuine revival of religion, 
and a state of real prosperity in Zion. We can trust the 
genuineness of nothing which appears, or is called, a 
divine operation, but that which comes of prayer for the 
Spirit. If we depend on means, or men, or measures of 
human devising, we prepare for ourselves disappoint- 
ment. But, acting on the views we have taken of the 


operation of the Divine Spirit, as it is to be sought in 


prayer, we are sure to see “the work of the Lord ;” and 
with this, to see also that men will be ashamed to talk of, 
and magnify men, and men’s work. God the Holy Spirit 
will give his people to see his ‘rending of the heavens,” 
his causing the “ mountains to flow down at his presence,” 
his shaking the “world of the ungodly” with fear at his 
“tokens,” his triumphing over the unbelief and enmity of 
sinners, his making to himeelf monuments of his unspeaka- 
ble mercy and grace. You, then, who desire to see the 
work of God, his “ work which is honorable and glorious,” 
his work which is “ perfect,” seek the interposition uf the 

ower of the Spirit of God. “ He will work, and who 


shall hinder it?” 
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Here we find hope for the conversion of the world. 
Prayer for the Spirit will obtain his ‘power over the 
nations,” for their subjection to the reign of the great 
Redeemer. It will procure his pouring upon them the 
light from heaven, above the brightness of the sun, under 
which they shall be prostrated at the feet of Jesus, and 
shall be constrained to inquire into his glory; to receive 
his rebukes ; to embrace the offers of his love and mercy ; 
to consecrate themselves to his service; and with one 
voice to sing, “‘ Now is come salvation, and strength, and 
the kingdom of our God, and the power of his Christ :” 
‘“* Hallelujah! for the Lord God omnipotent reigneth.,’ 
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